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New Orleans Midwinter Regatta 


HE Southern Yacht Club, of New Orleans, 

is coéperating with the New Orleans Mid- 
winter Sport Association which sponsors the 
annual Sugar Bowl football classic in that 
city, and will hold, on Saturday, January 2nd, 
a sail boat regatta at West End, Lake Pont- 
chartrain. Races for schooners, 21-footers, 
Stars, knockabouts and other yachts have 
been scheduled and already the entry list 
numbers more than fifty. 


+ + + 


New York Canoe Club Grounds Out 


The New York Canoe Club, formerly of 
Fort Totten, has finally secured and leased 
permanent anchorage at Manhasset Bay, and 
its floating clubhouse, which has been tied up 
at the dock at Nowell’s Boat Yard for the 
last three years, will be beached at the same 
location. Due to its excellent location, low 
dues, and nautical tradition, the club is 
steadily gaining popularity. Organized in 
1871, it retains its old name, although sail 
boats and motor boats as well as canoes are 
now included in its fleet. 


+ + + 


Moth Class Reélects 


At the annual meeting of the International 
Moth Class Association held at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., at the time of the national 
regatta of the class, all its officers were 
reélected for the coming year. These are: 
President, Ernest J. Sanders, of the Pasquo- 
tank River Yacht Club; vice-president, 
Merritt W. Green, of the Baw Beese Sailing 
Club; secretary, Selby Stokes, of the Pasquo- 
tank River Yacht Club, and measurer, Harry 
Andrews, of the Evening Star Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


Out of the Moth Balls 


Announcement has been made that the 
Sarasota Yacht Club, of Sarasota, Fla., has 
dug itself out of the moth balls in which it 
rested in innocuous desuetude during the late 
unlamented depression and has elected a new 
set of officers to put this once lively organiza- 
tion on its feet again. Judge A. R. Clarke is 
the new commodore, Francis H. Walpole is 
vice commodore, and John W. Swan is rear 
commodore. A program of boating activities 
for the winter season is being arranged, and a 
plan to build some new Fish Class sloops is 
under way. The club also contemplates 
erecting a new clubhouse on Sunset Point 
overlooking the bay and yacht basin. 


Yachting Calendar 


Sail 

December 5— Brown University Dinghy Regatta, 
Providence. 

= 25-29 — Yuletide Regatta, Newport Harbor, 

a 

December 29 — Inter-Collegiate Dinghy Regatta, Long 
Island Sound. 

January 2— Sugar Bowl Regatta, Southern Y. C., Lake 
Pontchartrain, New Orleans. 

February 7 — Carnival Regatta, Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans. 

February 9— Fourth Annual Miami-Nassau Race, 
Miami, Fla. 

Samer 19-22 — Eleventh Annual Mid-Winter Re- 
gatta, Los Angeles 

March 27 — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Petersburg, 


Fla. 
July 4— Honolulu Race, San Pedro, Calif. 


Power 


March 19-21 — Midwinter Regatta, Miami, Fla. 
September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 





Huntington Yacht Club Entertains 
the Coast Guard 


In appreciation of the inestimable service 
extended to yachtsmen by the Coast Guard 
and the Lighthouse service, the Huntington 
Yacht Club, of Huntington, L. I., recently 
gave a dinner in honor of local members of 
these services. Invitations were extended to 
the Coast Guard crew at Eatons Neck and to 
the keepers of the lighthouses at Lloyds 
Harbor and Eatons Neck, and a good turnout 
of club members was on hand to welcome 
them. Men engaged by the government in 
this type of service do not often have an 
opportunity to enjoy a bit of entertainment 
and good fellowship of this sort; nor do 
yachtsmen often find a means of expressing 
gratitude to the men who watch the water- 
ways. The Huntington club’s example in 
getting acquainted with the boys who light 
our coasts and who keep an eye peeled for 
us when the going gets tough might well be 
followed by other yachting organizations. 


++ + 


Annual Midwinter Regatta off Los Angeles 


California is extending a welcoming hand 
to yachtsmen of the nation during the coming 
months, with the eleventh Annual National 
Midwinter Regatta scheduled to be held 
February 19th-22nd in Los Angeles Channel, 
between the Southern California mainland 
and Catalina Island. The event is sanctioned 
by the Southern California Yachting Associa- 
tion, and a preliminary survey has indicated 
that approximately 75 yachts will be entered 
in the larger classes, not including out-of-state 
entries, and more than one hundred ‘“half- 
pint” yachts will sail in the small class 
events. 

Competition in the Annual National Mid- 
winter Regatta is open to yachts representing 
any recognized yacht club. In the past, 
entries have been received from such distant 


points as San Francisco, Seattle, San Diego, 
Chicago and New York. 

Power boats will again play an important 
part in the regatta this year, with races in 
this class to be held on the predicted log 
basis. Other classes that will sail on the ocean 
course besides yachts enrolled in the fleet of 
the 45-Foot Sailing Association, include.the 
following: 


Kight-Metre Pacific Inter-Clubs 
Six-Metre L,M&N 

Class R E,F &G 

Star Class P&Q 

Pacific Coast Class X & Y 


Small classes, racing on the inside course, 
which is located off Cabrillo Beach, will 
include: 


Snipes Snowbirds 

Skimmers Rainbows 
(Skimmerettes) 

Inter-Clubs In the Instructed Class, 
13-, 16-, and 20-foot 
boats 

National “B” Dinghies 

++ + 


1937 Gold Cup Race Scheduled 


After a three-year absence, the Gold Cup, 
America’s premier motor boat race, will re- 
turn to Detroit where the 1937 race will be 
held on Labor Day. The comeback of the Gold 
Cup racers in the race for the President’s Cup 
did much to retrieve the damage done to the 
reputation of the older classic by the fiasco at 
Lake George, and it is confidently expected 
that next year’s Gold Cup will draw a big 
public and provide a good show. 


a a 


January 8 to 16—New York 
Motor Boat Show 


The New York Motor Boat Show will be 
held at Grand Central Palace between the 
dates of January 8th and 16th, inclusive. Ira 
Hand, secretary of the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, who runs 
the show, always has a number of troubles to 
surmount, and from present indications he 
will have his hands full of them at the next 
show. He stated recently: ‘‘The placing of 
exhibitors this year will not be an easy task, 
despite the fact that all floor plans have been 
revised in order to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of space. All of last year’s exhibitors 
will be with us again, and we have received 
inquiries from firms which have never par- 
ticipated in the show, as well as from com- 
panies which have not exhibited for several 
years.”’ All of which boils down to the old and 
familiar saying that the show will be bigger 
and better than ever. 
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“Wow | cured ‘Betsy 





“(\ENTLEMEN, thisis ‘Betsy.’ She’s 

a grand old girl—but she used to 
drive me almost crazy with her spend- 
thrift habits. 


“The bills she ran up for engine re- 
pairs and overhauling gave me shooting 
pains in the pocketbook. I used to won- 
der every spring whether I could afford 
to run her another year. 

“Then, Ed Merrill, an expert designer 
of marine engines and a close friend of 
mine, came down one week-end and I 
started sounding off about the expenses 
of a boat. 


‘He asked me what kind of oil I used. 
I told him. 


**You,’ remarked Ed politely, ‘aren’t 
using your head. Don’t you know that 
the most costly economy you can make 
with a boat is to buy ordinary oil? Any 
marine motor needs and deserves the 
world’s finest oil—and that means 


Gulf pride. 
‘Why, Gulfpride can save you real 





money on repairs. For instance, it forms 
only about one-fifth as much carbon and 
gum as many other fine marine oils. It’s 


the purest oil made. It’s stripped clean 


of all sludge and carbon-making elements. 


It holds its body when other oils get 


dangerously thin. 


***The Gulf people say their Alchlor 
process is what makes Gulfpride so good 
—a process that starts where other refin- 


GULFPRIDE OIL 





THIS FREE BOOK 
BELONGS IN EVERY 
SKIPPER'S LOCKER 
— GET YOURS! 











ing methods stop. But, whatever it is, 
Gulfpride has cut my bills plenty—and 
will do the same for you.’ 

“Tt did! For the first time since I’ve 
owned ‘Betsy,’ I don’t groan at the 
cost of getting her in shape for spring.” 

Get Gulfpride at your waterfront sta- 
tion—or pick it up at any Gulf Service 
Station on the way to your boat. In 1-qt., 
5-qt., and 5-gal. cans—or 55-gal. drums. 





GULF, Room 3800, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Y-126 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a FREE copy of the Gulf “Mariner’s Manual” 
containing much information of interest to motorboating 
enthusiasts. 





Name 





Street. 





City, State. 
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Y RHYMED rhetorical query of 

last month, ‘‘Comets or Snipes. 

. . . Which is the faster . . . ?” pro- 

vokes Ralph Craig Dunlop, of Cleve- 

land Heights, O., to inquire whether I 

printed that jingle because I liked the 

sound of it or because I really wanted to 

know which is the faster of these handy 
types. ... 

“Well,” pursues Ralph, “your hum- 
ble correspondent knows, so he'll tell the 
tale. Your correspondent’s Comet, the 
Meteor, has been an orphan in Snipe- 
infested waters for the past season, and 
never once did any Snipe, the fleet 
champion included, come close to show- 
ing a turn of speed comparable to the 
Meteor’s. Since we couldn’t race in our 
own class, our favorite pastime was 
showing up the Snipes. We entered one 
of the Snipe Class races (unofficially), 
and over a three-mile course we gained 
a half-mile lead over the first Snipe. 
That is the record. . . . I might add 
that the Meteor won’t be an orphan next 
season. A fleet of Comets has been 
organized at the Cleveland Yacht 
tO” rr a 

This column is strictly non-partisan. 
I’ll be happy to record any alleged bull’s- 
eyes by the Snipers. 


After 6,000 years of sitting backward, 
an oarsman can now see where he’s 
going provided he avails himself of 
Conrad Carlson’s gadget on which the 
Government has issued patents... . 
It’s something to do with gears attached 





to rowlocks but, anyhow, it enables you 
to reverse the traditional position at 
the sweeps, thereby eliminating the 
hazards of erratic progression, buoy- 
bumping, paint-bruising. . . . Old world 
boatmen and our local fishermen, how- 
ever, will continue to cope with the 
problem by standing up and pushing. 


I read with interest in the Newport 
Daily News that when Horace Binney’s 
Ariel II was hauled off the rocks at the 
mouth of the Warren River she was 
“drawing water.” ... 


And no less an authority than the 
sedate New York Times informed its 
readers that Alan Villiers’ gallant little 
ship Joseph Conrad is “believed to be 
the only four-master in the world.” 


John Alden claims Charlie Morss, 
dean of Maine boatbuilders, told him 
all the early Friendship sloops were 
built a couple of miles inland, where 
were the nearest barns. .. . Boats 
have been built a long way from the sea 
in many places . . . Saba Island, for 
instance, where they used to launch ’em 
from a mountain top. 


At a gam of professional yacht skip- 
pers not long ago there was talk of the 
revival by a New York racketeer of the 
evil practice of shanghaiing, one griz- 
zled mariner boldly asserting that a 
coastwise ship had put to sea with a 
completely shanghaied crew. 


Theme song for the Motor Boat 
Show: ‘‘There’s a yacht time in the 
old town tonight,” or “‘Take my yacht, 
I don’t care what you do with it.” 


With ‘“‘ Mike” Vanderbilt shouldering 
single-handed the expense of building 
the new defender, the forthcoming bat- 
tle for the America’s Cup assumes the 
aspect of a personal duel between Mr. 
Vanderbilt and Mr. Sopwith. . . . But 
may the better boat, rather than the 
better man, win. 


The “J” squawkers notwithstanding, 
if the aftermath of the Cup quest brings 
together the Vanderbilt machine, the 
two Endeavours and the old favorites 
Yankee and Weetamoe, the resulting 
spectacle ought to be ravishing enough 
to swipe the spotlight from those other 
quintuplets. ... 


Typical of the nautical news in the 
Buffalo papers, complains Richard 
Moat, was a paragraph chronicling the 
start of Captain Irving Johnson’s cur- 
rently projected world-girdling safari 
from Gloucester. The facts seemed to 
be there, but supporting them was a 
picture of the America’s Cup defence 
contender Yankee, with the caption: 
“‘Off On 33,000 Mile Cruise.”’ 


Prosperity at the Grand Central 
Palace is just around the corner, ac- 
cording to Ira Hand. 


Foou’s GoAL 


Fear not to put to sea in freaks, 

In crates that boast abundant leaks, 
In barrels, boxes, bowls and pans, 
In washtubs and peculiar cans. 


The chances are you'll live to see 
The lush fruits of publicity 
Attendant on the cry and hue 

As Coast Guard forces rescue you. 


Bill Taylor has nominated Bill Dyer, 
the Providence dinghy tycoon, for the 
mythical inconsistency championship, 
based on his Essex Regatta performance 
in which he won one race, was fourth in 
another, last in a third and d.n.f. in two. 
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Damon Runyon laments the fact that 
Mr. Vanderbilt hasn’t a soap, tooth- 
wash or shoe polish to put on the market 
since ‘all that world-wide advertising 
that the builder of an America’s Cup 
racer gets is to go to waste,” and he con- 
cludes that “Skipper Mike” is just an 
American sportsman of the old school. 
... Nor do I think Tom Sopwith’s 
magnificent endeavours to cop the Mug 
are likely to increase the sales of his 
aeroplanes. 








But the opportunity is there, without 
doubt. . . . A Class J mainsail-affords 
plenty of white space for a snappy 
slogan or a comic strip. 


In a recent issue of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, which had the honor of carry- 
ing the first of Conrad’s fiction, Weston 
Martyr was represented by a swell 
autobiographical piece called ‘Eastern 
Interlude.” 


W. P. Stephens is quoted as authority 
for the statement that the only way to 
become an accomplished sailor is to 
learn to sail in a centerboard boat and 
then learn never to put foot aboard one 
again. 


The chap who sank his boat rather 
than have her fall into the hands of 
someone who might mistreat her is to 
my mind a selfish sentimentalist. . . . 
So many good men who long for boats 
but are short on cash would accept such 
a gift with joy and feel a sacred re- 
sponsibility in her possession. . . . 


James G. Connolly was summoned to 
Hollywood as technical director for the 
filming of Rudyard Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous. Jim was doubly conscien- 
tious on the job because of the fabulous 
salary he was drawing, so he piped up 
with criticism at every opportunity. 
They heard him politely and went 
ahead with the nautical mendacities in 
question with all the more zeal... . 
No doubt they’ve done well by that 
scene where the schooner, laying to her 
anchor in fog, is blowing her horn and 
ringing the ship’s bell. . . . Maybe if 
Jim had been technical adviser to 
Rudyard that inconsistency wouldn’t 
have occurred in the book. . . . 

TELLTALE 
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@ There she goes... sleek, trim lines unveiled to admiring eyes ... smart ap- 
pointments that beckon her proud owner to the enjoyment of yachting at its best. 
But neither beauty of line nor modern decoration alone makes her a fine boat. 
Power... thrilling power provided by trustworthy Winton- Diesel engines, buried 
deep in her hull, insure superb comfort and seaworthiness. An ever increasing 
number of critical yachtsmen are turning to Winton- Diesel engines ec e engines 
which epitomize distinguishing characteristics of sound leadership in marine power. 
New ‘Winton engines feature the latest engineering advances in Diesel design 

, contributing to dependable performance and economical operation. Prove 


it to yourself by investigating the facilities offered by Winton - Diesel power. 


WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION ~ CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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The Whitman Brothers, both engineers, were the owners and the only crew of the ketch “Four Winds” 
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Beyond Ten Thousand Miles 


BRUCE AND SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 





RACTICALLY every day, in the wide South 
Sea, islands are being discovered anew. 
Every dawn, an eye, searching from some 
crosstree for the romance that is left down 
there, brightens at a new landfall. The 
adventurous small boat skippers of all the 
world come ‘south of five’”’ to wash the 

bottoms of their ships in the blue of remote lagoons. 

We have met many of them on our voyage in Director and 
they are all of a single mold. The brotherhood of the sea idea 
means something down here. ‘‘What sea biscuit is mine is 
yours and what spun yarn is yours is mine — but we must 
get on to the west!”’ 

Within the year and a half we have been on our wild way, 
we have joined and parted company with many small ships 
bound, roughly, on the same purpose as ourselves; but ships 
and crew, all have been of a stamp. A professor of economics, 
two engineers, an etcher, a painter, an architect, a black 
sheep paid to stay away from home, a young lad in his 
*teens headed for New Guinea and a possible fortune in gold, 
an illiterate Pole unable to express in pen or tongue the 











things he had seen, yet as awed as any of us at the enor- 
mousness of what he had passed through in his voyage, and 
all of them searching for just one thing. 

We’ve asked them all, one by one, what made them cut 
shore lines and sail away from telephones, business, income 
tax and hullabaloo, and there are a hundred reasons. 
Winslow Homer’s paintings of the sea sent the artist on a 
chase around shipyards in search of a small ship. A ferry 
whistle on a foggy night in New York Harbor sent another. 
A glimpse of the Gulf of Mexico from a Louisiana bayou 
sent a third and the smell of tarred rope in a chandler’s loft 
did for a fourth. Stagnant business in Chicago sent the 
architect on his way for Tahiti — with all his family aboard! 
They go for treasure, they go for what they hope to find in 
the Isles of Illusion — but they all go to get away. 

It was fun, in Tahiti, watching them come in through the 
pass to the magic lagoon of which they had dreamed. We 
lay there by the sea wall for eight months and never grew 
tired of the game. 

First after our arrival came the Alden-designed ketch 
Idle Hour. At the helm as she came through the pass was a 
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“Ngataki” hails from New Zealand. She was built by her 
owner from what was left of an old grain ship. Left, the ketch 
“Idle Hour” which came in from Hawaii with her owner, 
Dwight Long, and a retired postmaster from the Middle West 


youth so youthful that the pilot asked the lad if his father 
was below. But little Dwight Long had sailed his ship from 
Seattle. Before that, he had been wrecked in the ice in 
Alaska and had drifted helpless through the Aleutians. He 
had been beaten over the head with a spanner by a member 
of his crew on the voyage to Honolulu and had gone on 
alone after that — except for an aged postmaster from some- 
where in the Middle West he brought to Tahiti from Hawaii. 
The old fellow had saved up all his life to come to the South 
Seas and his pension sent him off. He had never been to sea 
before but was taking that in his rheumatic stride. We ad- 
mired that old man. Dwight Long sailed from Papeete at 
dawn one day before the sleepy town was up and took with 
him a strong Tahitian lad. Off New Zealand they got into a 
hurricane which carried away their mainmast just above the 
deck. Part of the courageous boy went with it for he came 
into Auckland with a crushed arm. Somehow, he has fixed 
things up again and, according to a note written at Sydney, 
he is somewhere in the Torres Straits by now. 

Then came the Zarark, a high-sided ketch with Chicago 
on her transom. Ralph Zimmerman had been putting up 
skyscrapers until people stopped building them and then he 
chucked office, drawing board and home to voyage to 
wherever a kind trade wind would take him. The ceiling rang 
in a snug little bar in Papeete the night before Zarark sailed. 

We had been reading, in various yachting magazines, 
scathing criticism of the type of boat which most people 
choose for long voyages. Criticism of the ability of the 
handlers. A lot of talk about the financial instability of most 
of the gutty lads who head south and west. We find it a bit 
baffling. Every ship we have met, from Gravesend to Bush- 
man’s Bay, has been topnotch in her type. We have yet to 
meet a long voyage, small boat poorly equipped, poorly 
victualed or poorly handled. We have met no less than three 
geniuses at navigation. 
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Stephen Miller, owner, his young wife, who was the navi- 
gator, and a single hand brought “Viva” from Honolulu. 
Right, the bark “Vanya,” the Paumotan ghost ship, sailed 
herself without a crew for 890 miles of reefs and atolls 


One day in Papeete, Scudder Mersman, the American 
Consul, asked us if we knew the yacht Hurricane. We didn’t. 
He explained that mail for her was piling up at the con- 
sulate. Next day she came roaring in, a tough little ketch 
(which seems to be the favorite rig), and anchored alongside 
us, Ray Kaufmann, her skipper, and Jerry Mefford, her 
mate, and a little Mexican cook they had picked up some- 
where in Yucatan. They came up our gangplank and we 
compared runs. They had come over the same course all the 
way from Panama and we were anxious to hear of our 
friends in the Galapagos. Hurricane had beaten our Gala- 
pagos-Marquesas time by two days. Rather close, over 3,150 
miles of vague trades. They had roasted wild boar in one of 
Director’s old gas drums in Post Office Bay. They had picked 
some of our mail out of the whaler’s barrel. Aboard Hurri- 
cane, too, was a friend of ours from the Marquesas, old 
Mikkle who had invited us to shoot wild goats at Ua Pou. 

Sailing small ships in the far corners of the world isn’t all 
sunrise, sunset, squall and calm, and tufty trade cloud. It is 
more the songs one learns, the tales one hears and the people 
one meets. Our chance meeting with Hurricane’s crew re- 
sulted in a race, an unorthodox race, from Bora Bora to 
Tongareva for pearls. It all started one night in a little pub 
near the market when we heard an old trader talking into his 
glass. He was mumbling of pearls and pear! shell that were 
to be had for the diving and trading in the remote atoll of 
Tongareva. 

‘We raced Hurricane for pearls, to be the first on the scene 
for trading as the season opened. Power and sail both, that 
time, with three days of hell when the forward bearing of 
Director’s Diesel began to shoot oil. We lay in a smooth sea, 
barely able to breathe in the worst heat we had ever met. 
But we beat them in and cornered the market! 

Our friendship with Hurricane went further than that. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Aeolus Blows the Fog Away 


CHARLES LANE POOR 


HE article ‘‘Aeolus vs. The Hands of the 
Clock”’ in the March number of YACHTING 
presents an extremely interesting picture 
of modern yacht racing and of certain de- 
fects in the current system of awarding 
handicaps. A few exceptional races, in 
which these defects are very apparent, are 

cited as representative of average conditions, and the im- 
pression is given that the present system of allowances is 
wrong in principle and unfair in actual practice. To adjust all 
these supposed iniquities of the present method of conduct- 
ing yacht races and of awarding the palm of victory, the au- 
thor suggests a radical change. And so strange and fantastic 
is the solution offered that the chuckling of Aeolus, so amus- 
ingly invoked by the author. may well change to laughter 
loud and long. 

The article deals with two quite different factors of the 
general subject of handicap racing but never clearly sepa- 
rates the two nor shows their varying effects upon the same 
race. The final award of a handicap or an allowance depends 
upon a theoretical speed curve, and upon a definite system of 
calculating, from such curve of relative speeds, the actual 
allowance to be made in a particular race. And these two 
factors are entirely distinct. With the same curve, different 
systems of handicaps may be used; and the same system of 
handicapping may be used with different theoretical speed 
curves. Unfair and illogical results may be due to the use of 
an erroneous speed curve or to the method of calculating the 
handicap or may be due to both. Now, the article in question 
criticizes severely the general results of present-day meth- 
ods and gives concrete examples of rather questionable re- 
sults, but it does not differentiate between the effects of these 
two factors. Certain rather abnormal races are selected as 
illustrations and the results of the present system are con- 
trasted with those of the proposed system; but nothing is 
given to show what portion of a changed result is due to the 
use of a new speed curve and what portion, if any, is due to 
the changed method of calculation. 

The present paper is an attempt to separate these effects, 
to place before interested yachtsmen the relative merits of 
the present and of the proposed speed curves, and to explain 
just what the new method of calculating ‘‘corrected time”’ 
really is. 














Theoretical Speed Curves 


Practically all of the many curves or formulas for defining 
the theoretical speed of a yacht for racing purposes are based 
upon the principle of marine engineering that the economic 
speeds of vessels of various lengths vary with the square 
roots of their respective lengths. This simply means that a 
vessel 100 feet long should, under the conditions of wind and 
water for which it is best fitted, sail at 10 miles per hour; 
while a smaller vessel only 36 feet in length should, under 
like conditions for it, sail at 6 knots. In strong winds and 
with favorable conditions of sea, both vessels may sail much 
faster than these respective speeds; in light airs, much more 
slowly. But, under the average conditions of wind and water 
for which they are best fitted, this principle declares that 
such should be their respective speeds. Now all speeds may 
equally well be expressed in either of two ways: in knots or 
miles per hour, and in seconds per mile. Thus the speed of 
the large vessel can be expressed as 10 knots or asrequiring 


360 seconds to sail one nautical mile; and the speed of the 
smaller vessel as 6 knots or as 600 seconds per mile. And, by 
using one or the other of these different methods of express- 
ing the same thing, this principle of marine practice may be 
put into different forms, as follows: 


Speed in knots=/R 


: 3600 
Seconds per mile = —— 


where RB is the length of the vessel. For racing yachts R is the 
“‘rating,’’ or racing length as determined by the measure- 
ment rule. 

The modern yacht is of complicated design and no single 
length measurement can be taken which can be fairly used 
in the above speed formula. Without specific limitations on 
and controls over hull design, the racing yacht would degen- 
erate into a freak, and it is the function of the measurement 
rule to prevent such degeneration and to force the building 
of wholesome and seaworthy types of yachts. Whether the 
Universal Rule, now in force in both Europe and America 
for all large yachts, controls design in a satisfactory manner 
or not, is not a part of the present discussion. For the paper 
“Aeolus vs. The Hands of the Clock” assumes that all 
yachts are to be measured by such rule. 

It takes strong winds, however, to drive large vessels at 
their theoretical speeds, and such winds are not often en- 
countered in the course of an ordinary season’s racing. 
Many yachts thus sail, on the average, at only a fraction of 
their full speeds as indicated by these formulas of marine 
practice. And during the past half century such fraction has 
been differently estimated and the speed curves for calculat- 
ing the allowances have necessarily varied as these estimates 
have differed. If this were all, if all the various yachts were 
slowed down, due to the light breezes, in like proportion and 
sailed at the same fractional percentage of their theoretical 
speeds, the problem would be very simple. If they all sailed 
at 75 per cent, or three fourths of their speeds, then the 100- 
foot yachts would sail at 7.5 knots or at the rate of 480 sec- 
onds per mile; and the 36-footer would sail at 4.5 knots or 
would require 800 seconds to sail one nautical mile. And very 
simple speed formulas, as follows, would result: 


Speed in knots=0.75-/R 


Seconds per mile = 


And from such formulas speed curves could be drawn and 
allowance tables calculated. 

But all yachtsmen know that the problem is not as simple 
as this. They know that, while it takes only a light zephyr to 
set a small boat in motion, it takes a good breeze to set a 
large, heavy yacht moving. In light winds, the smali yacht 
sails relatively faster than the larger vessel and it often hap- 
pens, in a drifting match, that the small yacht will actually 
lead her larger rivals over a good portion of the course. Thus, 
in average light to medium summer winds, the speeds of the 
various yachts are not all reduced in the same proportion; 
they do not all sail at 75 per cent of their full theoretical 
speeds. The small yacht sails at a greater average percent- 
age; she may sail at 80 per cent, at 90 per cent, or even per- 
haps at 100 per cent of her full theoretical speed as given by 
the original formula of marine engineering. Instead of a flat 
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percentage in the formula, some sort of a sliding scale of 
percentages must be used in order to meet these conditions. 
And the various formulas, in actual use or suggested as al- 
ternative, all depend, in one way or another, upon some sort 
of sliding scale of percentages. But the method of introduc- 
ing such sliding scale differs with the different methods of 
expressing the speed, differs when the speed is expressed in 
knots, and when expressed in seconds per mile. 

In the revised speed formula, advocated by the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club, this varying percentage is taken care of 
by the introduction of a constant. This formula, as printed 
in the article under discussion, may be written in simple form 
as: 


Speed in knots=0.75 (./R+2) 
=0.75VR+1.50 


where 1.50 is the new constant. Under this formula, the 100- 
foot yacht sails at an average speed of 9 miles per hour, or at 
90 per cent of the full theoretical value. But the 36-footer, on 
the other hand, makes 6 miles per hour, or sails at her full 
theoretical speed; and the modest 16-footer sails at a speed of 
4.5 miles per hour, or some 1214 per cent faster than marine 
practice would seem to indicate. Through the introduction of 
this constant, therefore, this speed formula is made to con- 
form generally with well established facts; and the speed 
percentage varies all the way from 75 per cent for a yacht of 
unlimited length to 100 per cent for a 36-footer, and to 125 
per cent or more for the smallest type of racing machine. 
The larger the constant, the greater the variation in the 
speed percentages. Thus, by changing this constant and by 
varying the factor 0.75, a great variety of speed curves can 
be obtained. And undoubtedly, by proper adjustments, some 
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M. Rosenfeld 
The object of the rating rule and time allowance is to equalize the chances of yachts of different sizes 


such speed curve can be found which will fairly well repre- 
sent the average speeds of various yachts in a season’s racing. 
The speed formulas in general use are, however, quite dif- 
ferent. They are derived from the second form of the general 
formula for the speed of a vessel: from the expression for the 
number of seconds required to sail one nautical mile. And 
they are based, not upon fractional speeds, but upon frac- 
tional allowances. Under the general formula of marine prac- 
tice, the 100-foot yacht requires 360 seconds to sail one 
nautical mile; the 36-footer, 600 seconds. To equalize 
chances, or to make the race a dead heat, the largér boat 
should, therefore, give the smaller vessel an allowance of 240 
seconds for each mile sailed. Such rate of allowance, how- 
ever, has been found to be too great, to favor the smaller 
yacht unduly; and in actual practice, therefore, only a per- 
centage of this full allowance is given. Such percentage has 
varied from time to time in years past, but since 1908 it has 
remained fixed at 60. Thus, the allowance which the 100- 
foot yacht now gives the smaller vessel is not 240 seconds, 
but only 60 per cent of this, or 144 seconds per mile. And 
such allowances for all sizes of yachts can be and have been 
calculated directly from the original tables derived from the 
square root formula of marine practice: derived without the 
necessity of making any assumption as to the actual speeds 
of the various yachts. As shown in old books, the calculations 
were actually made in this way, made from the formula: 


og (200800 
Vk vr 
where R and r are the respective ratings of the two 


yachts. But as 60 per cent of 3600 is 2160, this correct 
formula is generally written in the various club books as: 
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Now the real difficulty with this formula, from which the 
allowances are actually calculated, is that it appears to make 
the 100-foot yacht sail one mile in 216 seconds and the 
smaller 36-footer to cover the same distance in 360 seconds. 
But 216 seconds per mile represents a speed of 16.7 knots, 
and the 360 seconds for the 36-footer represents a speed of 
10 knots. Such speeds are impossible. Yet, for many years, 
the formulas were so printed in the club books as to make 
such an interpretation possible. To prevent such an absurd 
misconstruction of the formulas and of the resulting tables, 
Henry J. Gielow suggested the use of a ‘constant and the 
writing of the formula then in use in such a way as to make 
the speed of the standard yacht exactly 10 knots. This was 
done. And when, in 1908, the percentage was changed from 
70 to 60, the constant was changed and made 183.64 seconds, 
so that the tabular speed of the standard 150-foot yacht 
would still remain at exactly 10 knots. Thus was adopted the 


speed formula, which now appears in all yachting publica- 
tions as: 


Seconds per mile = = +183.64 
VR 


Any other constant could have been used and the speed of 
the standard, or phantom yacht, arbitrarily fixed at any 
reasonable figure: at 12 knots or at 14 knots. With such a 
change of constant, the tabular speeds of all the smaller 
yachts would automatically change but such change in 
speeds would have no effect upon the allowances. No matter 
what the constant, no matter what the tabular speeds ap- 
pear to be, the allowances always remain at 60 per cent of 
the full allowances as calculated directly from the original 
square root formula. 
Thus the formulas of current usage, the formulas used in 
connection with the 70 per cent tables and with the 60 per 
-cent tables, can hardly be termed ‘‘speed formulas.” They 
are time allowance formulas. Primarily, they fix allowances, 
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or handicaps, for the various yachts; only indirectly and 
through purely arbitrary adjustments do they determine 
speeds. 

But however indirectly the 60 per cent speed formula may 
have been derived, it meets the required conditions of actual 
practice, it meets the condition of furnishing a sliding scale 
of speed percentages for yachts of different size. The full or 
normal speed of a 150-foot vessel under the square root for- 
mula is 12.25 knots; but, in the adjusted formula, this is re- 
duced to an even 10 knots, or to only 81.6 per cent of the 
original. But, as the size of the yacht decreases, this per- 
centage increases. The 100-foot yacht requires, according to 
this formula, some 399.64 seconds to sail one nautical mile, 
which corresponds almost exactly to a speed of 9 knots. 
Thus, at this point, this speed curve of the 60 per cent allow- 
ance tables agrees closely with that of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club in making the average speed of such yachts 
some 90 per cent of the full theoretical speed. But for all 
smaller yachts the two formulas, or speed curves, differ and 
differ radically. For a 36-foot yacht, for example, the curve 
of modern practice gives a speed of 6.62 knots, which is some 
10 per cent faster than that indicated by the curve of the 
Ocean Club; and for the modest 16-rater our curve gives a 
speed of 4.97 knots, or some 24 per cent above the normal 4 
knots of the square root formula of marine engineering. 

These two curves are compared in the following table, 
where the percentages, opposite yachts of various ratings, 
give the respective speed ratios in terms of the simple square 
root formula: ° 


SPEED PERCENTAGES 
In Terms of the Square Root Theoretical 


Royal Ocean New York 
100-foot 90.0 90.0 
81-foot 91.7 94.1 
64-foot 93.8 99.1 
49-foot 96.4 104.4 
36-foot 100.0 110.3 
25-foot 105.0 116.8 
16-foot 112.5 124.2 


Thus, according to standard practice, small yachts sail rela- 
tively much faster than they should under the formulas of 
the Royal Ocean Racing Club; and, sailing thus faster, they 
should receive smaller handicaps or allowances. Which for- 
mula or speed curve more nearly represents the actual 
speeds of the various yachts in races along the Atlantic 
Coast? 


Speed Comparisons 


The speed curve of current usage, the so-called 60 per cent 
curve, was adopted in 1908 after a painstaking study by 
Henry J. Gielow, the designer of many prominent yachts. 
He tabulated the results of many races and compared such 
results with various theoretical speed curves, with curves 
depending upon the square roots of the various ratings and 
curves depending upon the cube roots of such ratings. And 
the present curve appeared to represent these actual results 
better than any of the others. But the yachts which Gielow 
used in making his comparisons have long passed out of the 
picture. New types of hull and of rig have been developed 
and the speed curve of 1908 may no longer represent the 
relative speeds of modern yachts. A reinvestigation would, 
thus, seem to be called for. 

But, in offering the new speed curve of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club, our author neither makes nor refers to any 
such investigation. As against the painstaking comparisons 
of Gielow, as against the reasonably satisfactory results of 
over a quarter of a century, he quotes the average speed of a 

(Continued on page 115) 
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This new yacht, owned by Col. G. A. Green, of Pontiac, 
Mich., was designed by William H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford, Mass. She was built by Hodgdon Brothers and 
her maiden cruise was from East Boothbay, Maine, to 
Detroit via the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 
Above, right, is the main saloon, while to the left is the 
interior of the deckhouse. Below is the after cabin and, 
right, the yacht under sail and power. 























, 


a Motor Sailer 


“Anzac,’ 





“Anzac” is 63’ 4” in length over all, 57’ 10” I.w.I., 15’ 11” beam, 5’ 10” draft, and 45 tons displacement. Her 
engine is a 150 hp. Hercules Diesel with 3:1 reduction gear which drives her between ten and eleven knots 
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This auxiliary yawl was designed by John G. Alden for James W. Hubbell, 

of New York, and built by the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. She is 56 feet 7 

inches over all, 40 feet 3 inches on the water line, 13 feet 3 inches beam, and 
8 feet 1 inch draft. Her engine is a Gray ‘‘Four-40” 

















Above, the main cabin, looking forward through the gal- 

ley into the forecastle. Below, the after stateroom and a 

glimpse of the power plant. Upper left, a view of the cock- 
pit. Lower left, ‘‘Capella”’ slipping along under sail 
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Cup Class, their enthusiasm for the weed-like growth of 

the 225-cubic-inch piston displacement hydroplane 
division and the astonishing cruiser racing fleets on the 
Pacific Coast, all but a few of motor boating’s devotees have 
overlooked an item of importance, 7.e., the continued spread 
of outboard racing. 

Despite the physical drawbacks of this branch of the 
sport, its demands on the pocketbook and the difficulty a 
newcomer of limited means has in getting into the prize 
brackets, there were more boats, more motors and more 
drivers registered with the National Outboard Racing Com- 
mission in 1936 than ever before. And, what is more to the 
point, perhaps, as an indication of public interest, there was 
no falling off in the number of races held for the motorized 
slippers and their operators. Rather, there was a gain. 

Motor boating officials who have devoted themselves to 
outboard racing for the last five years are as much surprised 
as anyone over these facts. No one knows any better than 
James W. Mulroy, executive secretary of the National Out- 
board Association, or Charles F. Chapman, chairman of the 
N.O.R.C., the factors that might be expected to cause perni- 
cious anemia in the blood stream of outboard racing. 

Hence their pleasure and mild amazement to discover in 
their records for the season, statistics revealing a modest 
growth of the game in all parts of the country instead of the 
shrinkage they had reason to fear. But with the expansion of 
outboard racing this year came a disturbing trend. Amateur 
registration is falling off and enrollment in the professional 
ranks is on the upgrade. 

Outboard drivers are divided into two groups for racing 
purposes. Amateurs are those who can afford to — or do, 
anyhow — race for trophies; professionals race for cash 
prizes. By no stretch of imagination can a professional out- 
board racer be considered in the same category with pro- 
fessional baseball, tennis, golf and football players. Most of 
those gentlemen at least make a living out of their skill. An 
outboard professional, even a topnotcher, would starve to 
death if he had to nourish himself out of the proceeds of his 
racing prizes, 


lr THEIR excitement over the resuscitation of the Gold 
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Outboard Racing Still 


on the Rise 


More Boats, Motors, Drivers 


and Races Than Ever 


By 


EVERETT B. MORRIS 


Clinton Ferguson, who “cleaned 
up” in amateur Classes A, B and C 


It is possible to divide the drivers even further, splitting 
them into specialists and big-outfit operators. The specialist 
sticks to one class, for financial reasons, or because he has 
found that to be the most efficient way in which to go about 
the business. The big-outfit man races in everything on the 
program and goes about the country to all the big water 
carnivals with a huge truck laden with boats, motors, parts 
and fuel and a retinue of mechanics and stevedores. 

Regatta promoters like the big-outfit man. They need 
only four or five drivers in this category and they have 
enough boats for a race. Outboard officials gaze upon the so- 
called ‘‘circus”’ outfits with mixed feelings. They appreciate 
what they mean to the sport and those who live off it, but 
they are apprehensive lest the newcomer be frightened off by 
such awesome displays of wealth and organization. 

A few, very few, of the big outfits are operated by profes- 
sionals. Freddy Jacoby, Jr., 1935 and 1936 high point cham- 
pion of the country, runs one. Intentionally or otherwise, it 
serves, with Freddy’s exploits, as an advertising medium for 
the racing hulls built by Jacoby, Sr. Dick Neal, of Kansas 
City, Mo., another boatbuilder, maintains a large racing 
organization. J. T. Milliken, of St. Louis, used to support a 
professional team, but gave it up and went into the 225 
Class. 

By far the majority of the big-outfit men are Eastern ama- 
teurs with their eyes on the various high point trophies that 
can be won only by someone who has several complete racing 
units and the necessary time and money to keep them active. 

Joel Thorne, now an automobile racer, and Lewis G. 
Carlisle, who gave up the water for the air, maintained 
large, expensive organizations when they were gunning for 
national high point medals, platters and cups. Sammy 
Crooks did likewise before he turned professional. Now, on a 
somewhat less spectacular scale, Clinton Ferguson, who 
holds two Eastern and three national championships; Paul B. 
Sawyer, Jr., the intercollegiate champion; Gar Wood, Jr., 
the interscholastic title holder; Al Deemer and Douglas 
Fonda (a 1936 convert to the sport) are following in their 
wake. 

Take a look at the results of the major Eastern regattas 
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this season and see how many amateur prizes were won 
by other than this group. Not many if you exclude the 
extraordinary Tyson family, which does all its own work 
and is the very essence of amateurism in its finest sense, 
Bud Davie and Jimmy Mullen, both of whom employ out- 
side help, but do not race a wide range of_units. 

Trying to break into the prizes against this crowd of 
young sportsmen has discouraged many an Eastern tyro 
from sticking it out in the amateur ranks. They try it for 
a while and then switch to the professional division. When 
asked the reason the answer is, invariably: ‘‘The competi- 
tion will be softer there.’”’ And it is. Anyone at all familiar 
with the sport will bear this out. 

Sometimes the novice, or a lad who cannot keep pace 
with the wealthier driver who hires a retired professional 
racer to take care of his motors just as a horse owner em- 
ploys a trainer, goes professional for purely financial reasons. 
That is easy to understand, particularly after an examination 
of outboard racing expenses. 

The most important is that of the high initial cost. Let 
us suppose, for example, that the newcomer decides to 
embark on his racing career in Class A, a group for 100- 
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pound hulls driven by 2-cylinder, 2-cycle Johnson engines 
rated at 12 horse power and capable of speeds well in excess 
of 40 miles an hour. 

The motor will cost $225, a good hull $150. Then the 
neophyte must buy an automatic throttle control ($5.50), 
a pad of some description on which to squat or kneel while 
driving ($4.50), a life belt or jacket ($5.50), a fire extin- 
guisher ($3.50), a paddle ($1.50). Boat and engine regis- 
trations, membership dues in the N.O.A. and A.P.B.A. will 
amount to about $5.00. Then, to make the outfit mobile, 
there must be a trailer that can be hooked onto the family 
car. That means another $35.00, at least. 

So, before the new outboard racer has appeared in his 
first race he has expended $435.00. If he had chosen to 
race in the classes for larger boats and engines, his initial 
investment would have been proportionately greater, 
running as high as $700 in Class F. 

Now come the real headaches. Racing fuel —no one 
burns ordinary gasoline any more — costs about $1.00 a 
gallon. Driftwood nicks and crumples propellers that cost 
$10.00 each. In an internal combustion engine turning over 

(Continued on page 111) 


Above, Don Frazier, of Rantoul, Ill., national champion in Class F, amateur. Below, left, Fred Jacoby, 
Jr., high point champion; right, Bedford Davie, who set the Class X record of 72.691 m.p.h., faster 
than any other American outboard has traveled. Davie also was second in the Spreckels Trophy race 








The Spanish steamship “Cristobal Colon” fast on the reefs north of Bermuda 


Mystery Ship 


Comments on the Wreck of the Spanish Ship “Cristobal Colon” near North Rock, Bermuda 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


N the night of Saturday, October 24th, 1936, 
rumor was rife in Bermuda. Just before mid- 
night watchers on the North Shore could see 
the lights of a big passenger ship, like a slice 
taken from the Milky Way, moving along 
the edge of the outer reefs, moving steadily 
and rapidly toward the spot where the blink 
of North Rock Beacon should have been, but was not! 
Moving steadily — and suddenly stopping! 

It was a beautiful, calm, moonlight night, with the steady 
gleam of St. Davids Light sending its warning far out to sea 
from the eastern end of the island, and the flash-flash-flash 
from Gibbs Hill on its promontory to the westward, confirm- 
ing it. The sort of a night navigators pray for. And yet a 
full-powered steamer, surging ahead at sixteen knots, 
plunged her bows onto the reefs, and hung there, her bowels 
punctured like those of a matador on the horns of a bull. 

For a day and a night rumor held sway unchecked by any 
official indication of the truth, for there are no Sunday pa- 
pers in Bermuda. Out of the mass of rumor one probable 
fact early emerged, namely, that the hapless vessel was the 
Cristobal Colon, of Spanish ownership. With this definite 
knowledge to feed on, rumor ran riot. With the headlines 
appearing daily in the papers anent the goings on in Spain, 
the air was immediately filled with statements which ranged 
all the way from barratry to the extravagant theory that the 
Cristobal Colon was filled with gold and escaping refugees! 





On Monday morning the' local headlines screamed 
‘10,800 Ton SpanisH VEsseEL HELD Fast By THE Bow.’ 
And directly opposite: “‘Maprip THREATENED — Portu- 
guese Government breaks off with Spain.” 

Facts now began to appear to take the place of rumors. 
The Cristobal Colon, a passenger and cargo steamship of the 
Compafiia Transatlantica Espafiola, was built in Spain 
(1923), registered from Barcelona, and had been com- 
mandeered by the Spanish Government (lately rather 
generally and grimly called “the Madrid Government’’) 
soon after the outbreak of the Revolution. At the time of the 
disaster she was proceeding, on the orders of the Spanish 
Ambassador in Mexico, from Cardiff to Vera Cruz, for a 
purpose which has not been disclosed. 

She carried a cargo of coal (presumably expendable 
stores), but no passengers. She had a crew of 170 and six 
women, one of whom was a nurse. In connection with the 
women the Captain stated: “‘They might have been on the 
ship in the event of passengers being taken on at Vera Cruz. 
I cannot definitely say why they were there.” 

The Captain, Sr. Crescencia Narvarro Delgado, and the 
second officer both joined the ship at Cardiff. The captain is 
reported to be thirty-seven years old, to have been Chief of 
Navigation in the Marine of Spain, and not to have been 
actively on the high seas since 1931. 

There appears to have been only one person on board who 
could speak English, and it was through his offices that, soon 
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Bermuda and the course of the “Cristobal Colon” 


after the vessel struck, the signalman at Fort George 
received a message by blinker, that the ship was aground and 
needed assistance; and a message was sent by wireless to the 
medical authorities asking permission to land the women. 
This permission was granted and the women were landed 
and cared for Sunday morning. 

Following the blinker message, two tugs reached the 
Cristobal Colon at four o’clock Sunday morning, ready to 
render assistance. But neither they, nor H.M.S. Dragon and 
Blazey, which took over the job later, could move the wreck, 
which was held fast by a pinnacle of rock which stuck 
straight up through her bow. 

The circumstances surrounding the ownership and strand- 
ing of the vessel were such that a special committee of three 
was appointed to make an investigation. This committee 
held its first hearing on Friday, October 30th; on which day 
the ominous words: ‘‘Maprip ‘Doomep’, Says Fascist 
HicH ComMAnD,” appeared as the principal headline in The 
Royal Gazette and Colonist Daily. 

Some of the evidence brought out under sworn statements 
must appear startling to anyone who has ever navigated a 
vessel or had much deck duty at sea. I am not going to try 
to draw any conclusions; I shall present the evidence, raise 
certain questions which I think any experienced seaman 
would raise, and let you draw your own conclusions. What- 
ever conclusion you may draw, put yourself in the position of 
this captain, of his officers and crew; with their government 
apparently about to be destroyed and their vessel pounding 
on the rocks! And give them the sympathy they deserve. 

Let us examine the evidence. To do so with any coherence, 
we must take the individual statements apart and put them 
together again, so that they make a pattern; we must im- 


agine ourselves on the bridge of the doomed ship as she plows - 


her way through the calm, moonlit sea toward the lights of 
Bermuda. 

Let us dispose of one fact at once, a fact on which the 
greatest stress was laid in the testimony. The failure of the 
light on North Rock Beacon. There is no possible question 
about that, the light was out! The fact was not only brought 
out in the testimony of the officers of the Cristobal Colon, but 


admitted by the Bermuda authorities who are charged with 
the maintenance of the light. 

To say that the failure of the light caused the stranding, 
however, would not be a correct interpretation of the facts. 
On the other hand, to say that, if the light had been in 
operation the accident would not have occurred, covers the 
situation exactly. The distinction is definite and significant. 
I shall reserve further discussion of this important detail 
until later. 

Now, let us transfer ourselves, in imagination, to the 
bridge of the Cristobal Colon on the night of October:24th. 
Let us suppose we are thirty miles from Bermuda, approach- 
ing at sixteen knots, which would make the time just after 
9:30 as the testimony definitely places the hour of stranding 
as between 11:27 and 11:30 p.m. 

In his testimony the captain gives his course from noon 
Saturday as South 66° West true (before that it was South 
64° West). If you will look at the accompanying chart you 
will note the calculated position of the ship at the time we 
theoretically appeared on the bridge. The great circle course 
from the English Channel to the ‘Hole in the Wall,” pre- 
sumably the route the vessel would follow, passes approx- 
imately ninety miles north of Bermuda, so that it is evident 
we are some distance off our course to start with. 

It was asked, significantly, why the vessel was brought so 
close to the islands and the captain stated: ‘“‘I wanted to see 
the lights to check my own instruments.” In the light of 
further statements, that was a strange desire! To bring his 
vessel close to some of the most dangerous reefs in the world, 
for the sake of checking his own instruments — well! 

What instruments? There was nothing wrong with his 
navigation; he admits sun sights during the day and a sight 
for latitude on Polaris that afternoon. His compass? He 
speaks of checking the error of his compass, so it was pre- 
sumably magnetic. He last checked it, he says, when he left 
Cardiff. When he left Cardiff! Can that mean that he had 
no azimuth tables? Or that he did not know how to use 
them? He is a master mariner! Further, the second officer 
admits to being a ‘‘ qualified master’ and, while he does not 

(Continued on page 107) 
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In designing a modern racing yacht, 
particularly one for the defense of the 
America’s Cup, all the resources of 
science are called upon. After the 
naval architect has drawn and studied 
several sets of “‘lines,”’ accurate scale 
models are made and tested in “the 
tank.” Many runs are made and the 
resistance of each model is measured, 
both upright and heeled, at various 
speeds, in smooth water and among 
artificially produced waves 


The illustrations show one of the 
models of the group made for the new 
defender being towed in the ex- 
perimental basin of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. The 
tests were made, in collaboration with 
the architects, by Professor Kenneth 
S. M. Davidson, who has developed a 
most interesting method involving the 
use of small models and obtaining 
results that check with the performance 
of the actual boats 


Photos by 
M. Rosenfeld 
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New England's South Seas 


“New Lands, New People and New Thoughts to Find” 


By GEORGE M. SHEAHAN, M.D. 





HERE are few if any waters better for small 
boat sailing than those of our Yankee Bay 
of Islands, Boston Harbor. A line drawn 
from Point Allerton to Winthrop Head 
marks, roughly, the outside limit. Seaward 
lie the outer islands and reefs, ‘‘the iron- 
bound entrance” of Gershom Bradford’s 

story The Sky Readers (a yarn, by the way, which every 

youngster ought to read), its lesson, ‘‘watch the sky,” 
worthy to stand alongside Mark Twain’s Mississippi pilot’s 

advice, ‘‘when in danger don’t turn coward.” Inside is a 

great tidal basin with peninsulas, sheltering coves and 

whaleback islands, some of them still unspoiled; north are 
the pleasant reaches of the Winthrop shore and the airport; 
the Charles River, bearing on its gentle bosom hundreds of 
cruisers, sail boats and canoes, pours in from the heart of the 
old Bay State through the roaring streets and wharves of 
the New England metropolis, while west, southwest and 
south lie Dorchester, Quincy and Hingham bays and tidal 
rivers winding deep into the hearts of the south shore towns, 
with Chickatawbut Hill keeping eternal watch over all. 
Best of all is Quincy Bay, a monstrous, brimming basinful 
of blue sea water at the top of a high course tide. There is no 
better region for harbor cruising; there’s Weymouth Back 











River and the little tree-clad reservation on the eastern . 


shore opposite Grape Island, and the landlocked pool close 
to the bridge on the state road. On Sundays the old Back 
River is always alive with pleasure craft. Above the bridge 
the estuary (a famous herring run) reaches for miles to the 
village of East Weymouth, broadening out into a bay bor- 
dered with little coves, stretches of clean salt marsh and 
wooded islets, teeming with shore birds and wild fowl in 
season, as unspoiled a bit of seacoast as New England can 
show. Unfortunately, though, for yachtsmen, navigation on 
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Fishing boats, all motor-driven, berthed in a slip at Mattapoisett 





this part of the river is forbidden as both banks belong to the 
Navy ammunition reserve. 

There’s Hingham and Hingham Harbor on whose easterly 
side is the long wooded hill and farm peninsula of World’s 
End, topped by a tall metal flag pole which tradition says 
was the mast of Tom Lawson’s Independence. Thence, you 
may coast along behind Hull and Nantasket, past White 
Head where Harry Gould, grizzled veteran and champion 
yarn spinner of the seven seas, has his farm, or up the Weir 
River in scenery which J. H. Birdsall well calls a ‘small 
replica of the Maine Coast.” 

Another grand old stream is Weymouth Fore River with 
its tributaries, the Town and Monatiquot. From them, a 
long and mighty procession keeps steadily moving seaward; 
first came the ‘wooden walls,” merchantmen, clippers and 
whalers, then ironclads, great steel men-of-war, airplane 
carriers, submarines and liners, the Aloha — hundreds of 
thousands of tons all going forth to worlds of romance and 
adventure. To be sure, the williwaws tear down from Wey- 
mouth Great Hill and at low tide the gray-black flats pro- 
trude slimily from the shores; but we forgive that, for who 
wants to live where there’s no tide to flood the channels 
twice a day with living brine until the ultimate blades of 
salt grass are wetted in the distant marshes before the tide 
turns toward the deep ocean again? A never ceasing miracle, 
not to mention the revelations of the receding water and the 
fun of knocking about the harbor at low tide. There’s no 
better way to learn the shoals and you’d be surprised, too, 
at the springs and torrents, the infinite teeming life of the 
flats. Besides, it’s great sport to see somebody else get 
caught at low tide and come in over the mudbanks on all 
fours. Mudlarking has its charms. 

But no matter how much a boy may love his home waters 
the time is sure to come when he wants to venture ‘‘outside”’ 








The dark gray granite tower 
of Minots Ledge Light 


Right, “Two Sisters” is a 
cat yawl, designed by Han- 
ley and Debes and built by 
the Baker Yacht Basin 


on his own voyages of discovery. In former times Marble- 
head was sure to be the first goal of the young yachtsman, 
his next venture would be Gloucester, thence perhaps round 
Cape Ann or through the Annisquam Canal, Rockport 
(mighty well named) which always gave a thrill, Portsmouth 
or the Isles of Shoals and as far Down East along the Maine 
coast as his vessel and enthusiasm (or recklessness) would 
carry him. A cruise to the south and west meant the long 
voyage round Cape Cod with its practically harborless outer 
beach, treacherous tides and shoals and often a hard beat 
against the prevailing sou’west wind of the southern New 
England coast. Two developments changed this and have 
enabled those of us who like sand better than rocks and 
warmth better than cold to visit the more sunny and genial 
bays and sounds to the south and west. These were, first, 
the coming of reliable auxiliary power and, second, the open- 
ing of the Cape Cod Canal in 1914 which cut off about 
seventy miles between Boston and Buzzards Bay. For the 
benefit of the few gallant out-and-out windjammers left, 
let’s admit freely that when time doesn’t matter sailing is 
the best developer of skill and strength of character; but 
why abuse that usually obedient and friendly demon under 
the hatch known as the power plant, who makes a good 
offing for you in the calm hours of dawn, gives you long 
slants of fair wind by taking you to windward, gets you 
safely into harbor at night through rock nests and tide 
rips, allows accurate navigation in fog, enlarges your cruis- 
ing radius in limited time and last, but not least, gets you 
home to comfort on blistering summer afternoons? Many’s 
the time we’ve waited for a fair wind or wallowed outside in 
a long sea calm (about the toughest of all situations) in the 
old days. Might as well take advantage of progress! 

In 1927 there came the opportunity to utilize some of the 
lessons which we thought we had learned knocking about 
the New England coast. We had at the time a little Marconi 
rigged cruising cat boat designed by Hanley and Debes 
(every right-minded Quincy boy longed for a Hanley cat), 
and we had enjoyed her, but even for coastwise cruising a 
boat doesn’t want to be too small. After all, “tabloid” 


cruisers aren’t much good. So we went again to Charles C. 
Hanley, old master of shallow. draft design, concerning 
whom a word or two will be of interest to the hundreds of 
yachtsmen who have come in contact with him through the 
years. “‘C.C.,”’ as his friends called him, passed away in the 
summer of 1934. In 1927 he was in his late seventies, a merry 
old boy living in hard-earned retirement close to his orchard 
and garden near what was, at the time, the Fred D. Lawley 
plant, now the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, on Town River. 
In his old age, as in his youth, he remained keenly and 
shrewdly interested in life and its problems and most par- 
ticularly in all matters having to do with boats. 

“Well,” said the old boy, ‘If I were building a little boat 
for myself, to be able, safe and comfortable, to handle alone 
if I liked, I’d build me a cat yawl, not over thirty feet; the 
little jigger will keep her easy on her mooring, you'll have 
room enough for day sailing and cruising, you can go any- 
where in her if you use good judgment (that’s something you 
need on any kind of a boat) and you’ll find her handy. After 
all, the Cape Cat is just another good old Yankee notion — 
comes pretty near giving a man his money’s worth of boat.” 

The details of the boat we finally worked out were pub- 
lished in YacutineG for July, 1928. Her dimensions were: 
l.w.l. 25 feet; 0.a. 28; beam (following the well tried cat 
boat rule) about one-half w.l. length; draft 2.6 feet. We kept 
her light and as ‘‘yachty”’ as possible, seeking to avoid the 
“monster” type of cat boat, for, after all, some speed is a 
desirable thing and a man doesn’t like to have every craft 
that comes down the river give him the laugh. 

Head room — well, we had enough for decent comfort 
and, after all, much of the time spent on a small boat is spent 
outside. We placed the mast back a little more than usual, 
which is unorthodox, but gives more room for handling 
ground tackle, puts less strain on the bow and avoids a 
bowsprit, not because of any dislike for that most useful 
spar but to keep the boat true to type. Our cockpit was 
large and comfortable, with ample gas tanks under the seat 
—better to have them as large as possible— and with 
leaks and overflows draining overboard. The engine, a 
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4-cylinder Gray Model Z, has given us perfect service and I 
take real pleasure in testifying to its reliability. 

The cat yawl rig has proved a good one, the advantages 
being, mainly, the absence of backstays and having the 
mainsail inboard. As foretold by Hanley, the little jigger 
acts as a useful weather vane in breezy weather; the same 
effect could, of course, be secured in a sloop by a small tri- 
angle of canvas at the clew as on Voss’s Xora, and possibly 
a sloop rig would suit the hull as well, but I’ve suffered so 
many wise cracks for the little mizzenmast’s sake that now 
I’ll be damned if I’ll change. Me for a two-masted vessel! 
We keep the sheets in two tubs, whaler fashion, on either 
side of the quarter deck; it keeps them out of the way. For 
stove, ‘‘one of them little Shipmates,”’ and for galley fuel, 
Henry Ford’s briquets can’t be beaten, but they won’t stand 
much wetting and the fuel bin must be protected against 
sparks, for they catch fire easily and may smoulder away 
unsuspected, to make a sad and red hot awakening. 


Our boat was well and honestly built by the Baker Yacht 


Basin, near home, and it was a pleasant experience, for 
there’s no better fun than to see your boat come into being 
unless, like Joshua Slocum and Harry Pidgeon, you build her 
yourself. You can read what these men thought of their 
vessels on every page of their writings and the affection they 
“built in.” 

Two. Sisters was launched in July and the early summer 
days of 1927 rolled away with spare time used to tune up and 
stock, but by the middle of August we were ready for our 
first cruise. In all our little voyages Captain J. A. M. Earle 
has sailed with me as navigator; other members of the crew 
at various times have been E. D. Debes, Hanley’s partner; 
my brother, Henry Beston; Peter Debes and, of late years, 
Charles Rudolf, veteran rigger and seafaring man — good 
shipmates all, whose names will appear as we sail along. In 
the last week of August, 1927, we left the mooring at Rock 
‘Island Cove in the gray dawn on the first of the ebb. It’s a 
most excellent rule to start early; the morning hours are 
usually the best of the day and if bad weather comes on by 
afternoon you are in a position to pick a shelter before dark. 
Our women folk gamely came down to Rock Island Point to 
wave goodby and if we weren’t starting out for Canton or the 
Nor’west Coast, our departure had, at least, some of the 
same elements in it. 


The old stone wharf at Mattapoisett 


Soon we were abreast of Peddocks, from the bay shore 
most beautiful of all the harbor islands, with gravel bars, 
creeks and tidal salt ponds galore, erstwhile paradise of 
shore bird gunners. In happier days, the surrounding waters 
teemed with cod and smelt. To starboard rose the bluff 
northern end of triangular Sheep Island, with a long sandy 
point on the south, a favored haunt of migrating wild 
fowl. There, the wild geese landing in autumn twilight 
moons used to seem like spirits from another world. By 
five-thirty we had passed through the swift tide race of Hull 
(Nantasket) Gut, swirled round Windmill Point close to 
shore and, at six, we had the black can of Toddys Rocks 
abeam. Boston Light and its snug little boat harbor, the ice 
breaker off Allerton, the Brewsters, and Shag Rocks dropped 
astern one by one. Leaving Harding Ledge bell to starboard, 
we headed SEE for Minots in a light NW wind, our 
motor working. Sail is always a comfort, and a partial easing 
at least, of motor monotony if there’s any decent breeze at 
all. Black Rock, well-named, Cohasset, and the rocky penin- 
sula of the Glades appeared in order. Cohasset Harbor is a 
deep, snug pocket of a waterway lying about SW from Min- 
ots. It bristles with the rockiest foreshore on the Massachu- 
setts coast and is flanked by fine, broad marshes. Power and 
a large scale chart well studied are needed when entering 
and a high tide is desirable. For newcomers, it is advisable 
to take either the Gangway Passage, or pick up Chittenden 
Rock buoy and thence go east of Sutton Rocks, avoiding 
Quamino Rock. Once the black buoy and beacon at Sutton 
Hole are picked up, the rest is easy. But it’s a little ticklish 
the first time and sail boats seeking shelter from nor’ westers 
had best avoid Cohasset and run up to Boston or consider 
Scituate. 

However, we kept on past the channels and soon were 
abreast of the gray old tower of Minots — and a wonderful, 
gentle tone that hundred feet of granite has taken on — 
over whose lantern, in northeasters, the spray breaks; one 
of the heroic beacons of mankind. Taking a departure from 
Minots Ledge bell, we headed SxE14E for Scituate Harbor 
bell buoy. Over the Stellwagen Ledges, we could see Tom 
Lawson’s shingled Norman turret, a good landmark, picked 
up the bell, and continued along. Scituate has a fine little 
harbor, well marked, and hospitable. The best refuge 

(Continued on page 105) 
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A Restricted Class from New Zealand 


ROM far-off New Zealand come the photographs and 

description of one of the sportiest and at the same time 
sweetest little centerboard boats we have seen for a long 
time. Two of these boats are shown on this page. They were 
built to the rule of the Royal New Zealand Yacht Squad- 
ron’s Restricted “‘“M’’ Class. Eighteen feet in length, they 
show about everything that one could ask for in a boat of 
this size. The beam varies from 7 feet 4 inches to 7 feet 
6 inches, and the sail area is 250 square feet. 

Built to different designs, the boats vary somewhat in 
model, but in general are of the same type. The picture of 
the boat on the railway shows clean fore and aft lines with 
flat after sections and enough bearing to carry her sail well. 
Apparently, the boats are very fast for their length, and at 
speed it looks as if they would climb out and plane. We like 
the way they lift out of water forward, carrying the bow 
wave almost abreast the mast. 

Both spinnakers and overlapping jibs are allowed and 
give considerable additional sail area. Cockpits are large 
and roomy enough for a good sized crew, and a coach roof 
at the forward end keeps out the water and adds to the dry- 
ness. The boats shown are both of lapstrake construction. 
We hope to be able to publish the plans in a later issue, 
and believe that a class of this type would prove popular 
in the United States wherever the depth of water is such 
as to make a centerboard boat desirable or necessary. 





The crew of “Manaia”’ relax after finishing a 


hard race in the harbor at Auckland, N. Z. 































The lines are sweet and easy, and indicate speed and sail carrying power. 
Below, ‘‘Manene,”’ with spinnaker guyed forward, lifts as a fast boat should 
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“Pahlo” 


Henry Clay Miner’s new 40-footer was designed by Nelson and Reid, Inc., 
of New York, and built by Julius Petersen, of Nyack. The deckhouse has a 


“dinette” which makes up into a double berth, and a Pullman seat. The main 

cabin has a double bed on one side and upper and lower berths on the 

other. Two Model 369 Buda engines, each of which develops 77 horse 
power, give the yacht a speed of better than 16 miles per hour 








M. Rosenfeld 
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Yacht Sails in the Wind Tunnel 


Conventional Aeronautical Engineering, the Next Logical Step in the 


Development of Effective Sailing Rigs 


By E. BURKE WILFORD and DR. ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


HE design and development of sails has 
been more in the nature of an art than a 
science. It has proceeded by experience in 
handling and watching the sails, by em- 
pirical methods and from impressions 
gained in racing. This process has contin- 

} ued for about a thousand years and has 
resulted in the development of a sail of considerable effi- 
ciency and great usefulness, but no fundamental knowledge 
has been gained as to what actually takes place when the 
wind’s energy is changed into the driving force which moves 
the boat. The design and development of the airplane, on 
the contrary, has been carried to a remarkable degree of 
efficiency in the thirty years of its existence by the scientific 
analysis of fundamental air flow about the 
wing and by precise engineering methods 
of testing and calculating. The principal 
tool of the aerodynamic investigator is the 
wind tunnel; without this, he would be 
years behind his present stage of develop- 
ment. 

Sails, also, can be developed in the wind 
tunnel and the fundamental air flow stud- 
ied, forces measured, and the most effi- 
cient forms selected. 

The full scale or actual sailing method of 
investigation offers the following draw- 
backs: There are too many factors in- 
volved, since, to make a true comparison 
of the merits of two different sails, it is 
necessary not only to use identical hulls, 
or the same hull, but to have precisely 
the same conditions of wind and water, and 
employ the same maneuvers and the same 
degree of skill in two comparative tests. 
Moreover, owing to atmospheric effects, 
the sails are never in exactly the same con- 
dition. Thus, it is obvious that it is im- 
possible to obtain exactly comparable con- 
ditions. That is why races never definitely 

















establish the value of a new rig and lead 
only to arguments, guesses and approxi- 
mations. Moreover, an entirely new and 
complicated instrumental technique for 
simultaneously measuring and recording 
wind speed, water speed, direction of wind, 
position of sail and angle of heel, would 
have to be developed for scientific work. 
The expense incurred in the actual testing 
and modifications of rigging in a boat of 
large size would be high and the time re- 
quired long. After great expense and the 
employment of infinite time and patience, 
it might still be impossible to correlate 4 
the various factors involved and to inter- 

pret the results obtained. 

The wind tunnel approach, on the other 
hand, has the advantage of low cost, ease 
in securing comparable conditions, rapid- 
ity of test, facility in making modifica- 











Anemometers on the mast of the “Iris” 


tions and accuracy in results obtained. In aeronautics, the 
wind tunnel approach is universally regarded as the supreme 
method and not a single successful airplane of modern days 
has been built without appropriate investigation in the 
aerodynamic laboratory. 

In the wind tunnel investigation of sails there are, how- 
ever, a number of special requirements which may be 
roughly classified as follows: 


1. Effect of Size or Scale Effect. The cloth sail of a model boat 
is similar to a full size sail in that the amount of curvature 
depends not only upon trim but upon the air load in pounds 
per square foot acting upon the sail. Therefore, it is a rela- 
tively easy matter, when testing models, to reduce the effect 
of size by adopting wind speeds approxi- 
mately equal to or somewhat greater than 
those experienced in actual sailing. 

It is possible that model sails for some 
future wind tunnel tests may be of metal, 
curved to shape, and thus be independent 
of the air load for curvature. It would then 
be better, from an aerodynamic point of 
view, in reducing the effect of size to 
increase the air speed in the wind tunnel 
so that the product of the linear dimension 
of the sail times the wind speed is a con- 
stant. For example, the constant should be 
the same for models as for actual boats. 
This would correspond to the accepted prac- 
tice in testing model wings for airplanes. 


2. Shape of Sails. There is no particular 
difficulty in cutting a model sail so that it 
will have the same curve as that of the 
full size sail. There is, however, lack of 
information on the exact shape of a full 
size sail in action. In the airplane, the wing 
remains the same in form, independent 
of the conditions of flight. In yachting, the 
same sail may alter its shape with changes 
in wind, speed or direction with each change 
of trim. Therefore, it is necessary to 
measure curvatures of full size sails to 
obtain the exact form, trim and setting 
of the sail in the tunnel. The use of metal 
sail models, therefore, appears possible 
only when more information is available 
on the form of the actual sail in use. 


Wind Gradient. The speed of the wind 
moving over the water varies with the 
distance above the water. This variation 
must be approximated and the tunnel air 
speed graded proportionately to the scale 
of the model. 


4. Measurement of Forces. In measuring 
. aerodynamic forces, it is necessary to rep- 
ae resent the water line correctly, to have the 
model heeled, and at the same time to 
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measure the driving force and the heeling force, as well as 
the pitching, heeling and yawing (turning) moments. Wind 
tunnel technique has not hitherto provided facilities for these 
measurements, due to the lack of symmetry in most sailing 
rigs. Therefore, an ordinary wind tunnel balance will not 
be suitable. 


An ATTEMPT TO DEVELOP TECHNIQUE 


In spite of these difficulties, the authors are firmly con- 
vinced that it is possible to develop a technique which will 
overcome these difficulties and make of the wind tunnel a 
really valuable apparatus of research in the aerodynamics of 
sail. In this development of technique, the first step has al- 
ready been taken by the design and construction of a new 
balance, which will be described later. 

Another investigation in process is the production of a 
wind gradient in the wind tunnel by partially shutting off 
the entrance passages or by use of a wire screen, as indicated 
in Fig. 1. Through the kindness of Henry L. Maxwell, owner 
of the Twelve-Metre Iris, physical experiments are now be- 
ing made on wind velocity variation and measurement of 
the curvature of the sails. 


THE WIND TUNNEL 


The wind tunnel is diagrammatically illustrated in Fig. 1, 
and consists of a large venturi-shaped channel with a pro- 
peller at one end, driven by an electric motor, so that speed 
may be easily regulated. The wind which is blown on the 
model in the tunnel is the resultant or apparent wind and not 
the true wind. The apparent wind is the combination of the 
true wind and that due to the motion of the boat through 
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the water and is quite different from the true wind both in 
velocity and in direction. But, due to the variation of the 
velocity of the true wind with height, the apparent wind is 
in a different direction at the top of the sail from its direction 
at the bottom, as noted in Fig. 2. For on-the-wind sailing in a 
moderate breeze, the wind at the top of a 40-foot mast is 
about six degrees fairer than it is at the boom. 

In the wind tunnel, the change in velocity of the apparent 
wind is easy to simulate by blocking the lower part of the 
tunnel, but the change in angle of this wind will have to be 
compensated either by twisting the model sail out of its true 
form or by varying the wind gradient. It is obvious that the 
gradient of the apparent wind velocity is somewhat less 
than the gradient of the true wind velocity but, due to the 
increase in angle in full scale, the forces at the top of the 
model will be too small. However, by increasing the velocity 
in the tunnel above the gradient of the apparent wind, the 
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The diagram above shows 
why the apparent wind is 
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Left, the special balance system, with 

roller knife edges, which was devised to 

measure the forces set up in the wind 
tunnel tests 
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forces at the top of the model could be made to compare 
with the forces produced by the actual boat sail. It may be 
possible that the true wind gradient, rather than the appar- 
ent wind gradient, will give results approximating full scale 
conditions and the motion of the boat for normal sailing 
wind velocities. To change the angle of the apparent wind, 
the model is merely rotated in the tunnel. These considera- 
tions are illustrated in Fig. 2. 


THE New BALANCES 


The new balance itself is illustrated in Fig. 3. It will be 
noted that the measurement of forces is obtained by allow- 
ing the model horizontal freedom along the desired axis, and 
the quantitative value of the force is determined by the re- 
straining force necessary to counteract any movement. 
Moments are obtained by allowing the cross arms to pivot 
about either horizontal pair of rollers which act as knife 
edges when the other pair of rollers are lowered to allow 
motion. The entire system is mounted on a turntable in the 
tunnel floor so that the hull and balances may be rotated as a 
unit to any desired angle to the tunnel axis. This will insure 
the forces and moments being measured along and about 
the model axes. The model is mounted on a spindle at some 
convenient point on the hull and the spindle attached to the 
balance through a chuck which is integral with the two cross 
arms. The forces and moments along and about model axes 
are measured relative to the point of the spindle attachment 
to the hull and about the balance knife edges. From these 
values the forces and moments about any other axes, or 
any other point on the hull, and the center of pressure or 
point of application of the forces, may readily be calculated. 
The photograph shows a model of the Gimcrack mounted 
in the tunnel, ready for testing. 

The design and construction of this balance was under- 
taken at the Aerodynamic Laboratory of New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Elliot Daland, of the Pennsylvania Aircraft 
Syndicate, made many valuable suggestions regarding 
the design and operation of the balance. 
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The model set on the turntable, ready for testing 


TEST OF THE ‘‘GIMCRACK”’ 


When the balance was completed and calibrated to meas- 
ure the various forces accurately, a preliminary series of tests 
were made on a one-twelfth scale model of the Gimerack, 
built from designs supplied by Olin J. Stephens. The tests 
were carried out by Everett B. Schaefer, Instructor in 
Aeronautics, and Joseph G. Beerer, Research Fellow in 
Aeronautics, at New York University. 

The model was mounted on a spindle at the approximate 
center of buoyancy in the hull; the heel angle was adjusted 
to 15° from the vertical, and the model was attached to the 
balance system as shown in the illustration. The main boom 
was permanently set close-hauled within 2° of the hull axis 
and all trimming was done with the jib. With a constant 
average indicated air speed of 25 m.p.h., the hull was set at 
various angles to the wind, starting at 5° on the wind and 
changing hull angles in 5° increments up to 55°. Measure- 
ments of driving and heeling forces, pitching, yawing and 
heeling moments were made at each angle. In addition to the 
force and moment measurements, the lay off of the jib and 
mainsail leaches was measured for each condition. The curves 
of the forces are shown in Fig. 4. Since only one run was 
made on this set-up, there are no comparative data upon 
which any general conclusions may be drawn. There are 
many variations in rigging, sail plans, etc., which, if tested 
in a similar manner, should give interesting and useful data 
on the aerodynamics of the sails. 


PROBLEMS OF INVESTIGATION IN VIEW 


In conclusion, it appears interesting to summarize the 
main problems of investigations which appear of value and 
which will be undertaken in the immediate future. 

The first problem, of course, is to determine as fully as 
possible the characteristics of a conventional sail system, 
such as the racing type. It would be a great step forward if 
full and reliable information were available on the elementary 
and conventional sail system. It would be necessary to have 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Edwin Levick 


On the Crest 


An unusual photograph or the yawl “‘Thistle,’’ owned by Dr. Seth Milliken, on the 
run from Newport to Edgartown during the New York Yacht Club Cruise last summer 
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Bells for “Ailsa Craig” 










“Uncle Jim” Craig at the wheel of his 
“Ailsa Craig.” . Right, the yacht 
sinking and, below, as she motored 
out into the Sound on her final voyage 





WENTY-NINE years ago a slim, plumb stem motor boat slid down the ways at 

City Island, N. Y. She was designed by A. Cary Smith and, like every one of 
the yachts turned out by the “Old Master,’”’ was a handsome, able packet. She was 
built for James Craig, a pioneer in this country in both gasoline and Diesel engine 
construction, for the purpose of demonstrating that small power-driven yachts were 
capable of long sea voyages. She remained under his ownership until the end of 
her career. 

“Ailsa Craig,” as the yacht was named, was 59’ 10” in length over all, 59’ 0” on 
the water line, 10’ 1’’ extreme beam and 5’ 3” draft. She was narrow, even for her 
day, being designed for offshore work and resembling, in model, a steamship rather 
than the conventional motor boat. She was powered with a 4-cylinder 9” by 10” 
gasoline engine designed and built by her owner. This power plant served her in its 








original form for more than twenty years and, after being rebuilt in 1928, propelled 
her on her last voyage a few weeks ago. 

The yacht took part in the first two power boat races to Bermuda, in 1907 and 
1908, winning both of them in time that has never since been equalled in a power 
boat of this size, her best average speed for the course being 10.2 knots. Of late 
years, she has been used for cruising and was a familiar visitor in most of the 
harbors along the Sound. 

But boat and owner were getting on in years. Mr. Craig was seventy-one on his 
latest birthday and, rather than have her laid up on shore to decay slowly or sell 
her to someone who might not treat her well, he decided to sink her. Late in Octo- 
ber, “Ailsa Craig’’ was run out under her own power to a spot off Eaton’s Point, her 
seacocks opened, and she now lies on bottom in fifteen fathoms of water. 


Photos by Seaf Camera News 




















NY tablet immortalizing the motor boat racing feats of 

= 1936 in this country would have to carry in big let- 

ters at the top the following names: Jacoby, Ruther- 

furd, Crook, Ferguson, Bishop. Immediately below would be 

a longer list flashing with such jewels as Davie, Molly Tyson, 

Tommy Tyson, Angilley, Greef, Frazier, Don, Laird, 
Deemer, Fonda, Mullen. 

The members of this little group entertained millions of 
people during the past racing season with their consistent 
performances in motor boat regattas in many parts of the 
country. Their skill and sportsmanship provided numberless 
thrills for spectators and competitors alike. In perspective, 
they stand out as ‘‘tops’”’ among the 1200 or more girls and 
boys of all ages who went onto the water last summer for 
speed and excitement in sixty-one of the best sanctioned re- 
gattas ever held anywhere. Of these, twenty-five were in the 
East, nineteen on the Pacific Coast, fourteen in the Middle 
West, and three in the Southwest. 

Every year produces one outstanding motor boat driver 
hero. This year it is Fred Jacoby, Jr. Nothing approaching 
the performance of this smiling young artist for the past two 
years has ever been seen in motor boat racing here or abroad. 
He has proved himself the greatest outboard driver of all 
time. Let’s see what he has done: 

In the past two seasons, Jacoby has scored fifth place or 
better in 134 races in 41 sanctioned regattas or marathons. 
With only his brother, Emile, to help him in the mechanical 
administration of his boats in Classes A, B and C, he won 
74 first places, 21 second places, 24 thirds, 12 fourths and 3 
fifths, amassing the huge total of 51,529 points in races 
totalling 1,675 miles, all of them in the Eastern United 
States. For two years he has been the national scoring cham- 
pion in professional Classes A, B and C, and last year, with 
a Class C outfit, he was the chief scorer in Class F, pro- 
fessional division. In both years he won the George H. Town- 
send Medal which is the American outboard high point 
trophy for number of points, and the Stanley W. Ferguson 
Diamond Medal for quality of performance. Last year he 
was the winner of the Albany-to-New York marathon and 
this year he handicapped himself in his chase for points by 
spending a month or more in Europe where he represented 
America in the Spreckels Trophy Race. In addition, this 
year he established the American professional Class X record 
of 70.615 miles an hour and captured three Eastern cham- 
pionships at Philadelphia in Classes B, C and Handicap. 
Quite a driver! 

Jack and Maud Rutherfurd had a big season in 1936. 
They are a great racing pair, both as drivers and as mechan- 
ics and I believe that they get more fun out of racing than 
any other two people in the sport. Rutherfurd, by his superb 
driving, which thrilled the huge crowds at Washington, 
won the President’s Cup and thus moved into the big league 
after many seasons of only moderate success in the Gold 
Cup Class. Mrs. Rutherfurd did great things with her Class 
E runabout and they both captured innumerable trophies 
with their racing runabouts. 
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The Season’s Motor Boat Aces 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


= Miss Molly Tyson, Midget Class champion 
and winner of the Charles E. Rochester Trophy 


It is bad news that Melvin Crook has allowed business to 
interfere with his racing and will not be seen in the sport 
next season. Without ballyhoo, this young man has created for 
his big 700 hp. racer Betty V a record for reliability which is 
all too rare in American motor boat racing. In three seasons, 
this single-engined hydroplane has never been beaten and 
has never broken down in a contest. For three years she has 
won the National Sweepstakes and the American Speed 
Boat championship for single-engined hydroplanes as well 
as all of the free-for-all races in which she has been entered. 
And, to cap his career, young Crook this year made an offi- 
cial one-mile record of 85.511 statute miles an hour, the 
fastest any single-engined American boat has ever traveled. 
This record is exceeded in the world only by Gar Wood’s 
record of 124.86 miles in the 6,800 hp. Miss America X and 
Scott-Paine’s mark of 110.10 miles in the 1,375 hp. Miss 
Britain III. 

The things that can be accomplished driving in only one 
class are well typified by the performances of Miss Molly 
Tyson and her brother, Tommy. Participating only in the 
Midget Class, Miss Tyson won the Charles E. Rochester 
Trophy, awarded annually for the greatest number of points 
in any two classes, dominating the Midgets for the second 
year. She was closely followed by her sister, Elise. Brother 
Tommy, confining himself to Class A, amateur division, not 
only was the national scoring champion in that group but 
fell only 22 points behind Jacoby for the Ferguson Medal, 
denoting totals of scoring averages in four classes. 

Clinton Ferguson hit the outboard racing world like a 
comet this year. This son of Commodore Stanley Ferguson, 
of Boston, participated in only five regattas during the sea- 
son but in these nianaged to win the National Champion- 
ships in Classes A, B and C, the Eastern Championships in 
Classes B and C and the famous Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy. 
Ferguson finished third in the national point standings for 
all drivers. 

Clayton Bishop’s claim to fame this year came from his 
emphatic and unexpected victory in the 135-mile thrash 
from Albany to New York in a tiny Class B boat. Bedford 
Davie, in addition to doing a splendid job in the Spreckels 
Trophy Race, in Paris, in which he finished second, traveled 
faster than any American has ever gone before in an out- 
board boat. The record of 72.69 miles an hour which he 
made in mile trials during the President’s Cup Regatta with 
his international Class X boat has been surpassed only by 
the world record of 74.34 miles an hour made last April by 
Jean Dupuy, of France. There will be a lively battle between 
Davie, Dupuy, Jacoby and several others for this Class X 
world’s record next season. 

For the first time, one of the major point scoring trophies 
has gone to the Pacific Coast where the drivers are usually at 
a disadvantage because there are fewer opportunities for 
competition than on the eastern coast. Ward Angilley, of 
Marysville, Cal., in winning the Col. E. H. R. Green Trophy 
for the best score made by an amateur driver in all A.P.B.A. 

(Continued on page 106) 





The landing beach near the settlement, known as Edinburgh. The great cliffs 
are 1500 feet high. The settlement is on the plateau at the right of the picture 
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The Loneliest Island in the World—Tristan da Cunha 


By 


COMMANDER J. G. BISSET, R.N.R. 


RISTAN DA CUNHA may 

well be described as_ the 

loneliest island in the world. 
It is situated right in the center of 
the South Atlantic, to be precise, 
in Latitude 37° 6’ S and Longitude 
12° 17’ W, and is the largest of a 
group of three islands. The other 
two, known as Inaccessible and 
Nightingale, are about twenty 
miles distant and are uninhabited. The nearest inhabited 
land to Tristan is St. Helena, 1320 miles to the north. Cape 
Town lies 1400 miles east; Buenos Aires 2500 miles west, 
and the South Pole is 3200 miles to the southward. 

Tristan da Cunha was discovered in 1506 by the Portu- 
guese admiral whose name it bears. It is an extinct volcano, 
rising to a height of 7640 feet above the sea, the crater at the 
summit forming a lake which is now full of fresh water. The 
circumference of the island is thirty-two miles, following the 
coastline. The settlement, known as Edinburgh, is on the 
northwest side of the island, on a plateau about nine miles in 
length, one and a half miles in depth and one hundred feet 
above sea level. The land on this plateau is quite rough and 
rocky but there is considerable fertile sod. With its small 
stone houses and dykes, it resembles some wild part of 
Scotland. Behind the settlement, a thin wisp of a waterfall 
drops from a height of over 3000 feet, fed from a fissure in 
the crater. This brook runs through the settlement in two 
small streams, just wide enough for a man to jump over, and 
these join and form another waterfall into the sea. These 


The year 19386 marks the one hundred and twentieth 
annwersary of the occupation of the Island of Tristan da 
Cunha in the South Atlantic Ocean. When the British 
soldiers landed, they found Tomasso Currey and his boy, 
Bastiano Ponzo, living on the island. They had landed 
with Jonathan Lambert and two other men from the 
American ship “Baltic,” in December, 1810. Lambert 
issued a formal proclamation of his sovereignty but was 
drowned in 1812 with two men, leaving Currey and the 
boy, Ponzo, alone upon the lonely volcanic island. 





falls never dry up, and about the 
only thing the island is never short 
of is pure, fresh water. 

Between 1790 and 1811 the 
island was occupied and used as a 
base by American whalers. During 
the American war of 1861-65, the 
Confederate cruiser Shenandoah 
landed forty Federal prisoners on 
the island without making provi- 
sion for them but, after a few weeks, they were rescued by 
a passing vessel. 

Great Britain took formal possession of the island on 
August 14th, 1816, by sending the transport Falmouth there 
with a company of 87 soldiers from the Cape. At this time, 
Napoleon was interned on St. Helena and, for a long time, 
tradition had it that the occupation of the island was on this 
account. But it was occupied as a direct outcome of the 
strategical lessons taught by the American war of 1812-15, 
during which enemy cruisers infested the coasts of Cape 
Colony, capturing homeward-bound ships. Lord Charles 
Somerset, who dealt with the matter, stated that these 
cruisers could not have kept the seas had they not had 
Tristan as a rendezvous and place of refreshment. He 
recommended the annexation of it and the neighboring 
islands because of their great importance to British interests. 

The 87 soldiers of occupation were picked men, skilled 
in various trades, and many of them took their wives with 
them. They also took a good supply of horses, sheep, cattle, 
pigs, poultry, and farming implements. A year later the 

















One of the island boats under sail, coming out to H.M.S. “Carlisle.” In this 
photograph the settlement appears on the plateau to the left of the boat 


troops were withdrawn, but a corporal, William Glass, asked 
to be allowed to remain, and he stayed there with his wife 
and family until his death 37 years later. 

About 1821, two other men, Alexander Cotton and John 
Mooney, landed on Tristan. They had formed part of the 
crew of the transport used for removing the troops in 1817, 
and they were so much attracted by the island that, on their 
return to England, they applied to the Admiralty for permis- 
sion to settle there, offering, in return, to forego all claims to 
pensions. Their petition was granted and on June 21st, 1821, 
they were landed there from the brig of war Satellite, bound 
from England to India. 

Six years passed during which three other men settled on 
the island from an American whaler. This made five single 
men in all, and they arranged with a certain Captain Amm, 
master of a whaler, to go to St. Helena and try to persuade 
five women of that island to return with him. The gallant 
captain was successful in his mission and returned to the 
island in April, 1827. The men, though not greatly smitten 
by the ladies, cast lots and each took and kept his appointed 
partner for life. Cotton’s union was productive of very 
vigorous offspring, and at least five of them are alive and 
well today, although nearing the century mark. 

At present, there are 150 people on the island, 74 of them 
being children. Five nationalities are represented, English, 
Irish, Scotch, American and Italian, and all are proud of 
their ancestry. There are thirty families. Most of the island- 
ers are related through intermarriage, against which there 
are no restrictions either of race or color, the people marrying 
when and whom they like, but a proper record is kept of all 
births, deaths and marriages. Most of the inhabitants have 
dark, swarthy complexions, reminiscent of old English 
gypsies, and a few show distinct trace of Negro blood. But 
their pointed features are those of the white man rather than 
the black and, though many of them have curly hair, the 
kinky hair of the Negro is entirely absent. The surgeon of a 
ship which called there in 1928 was much struck by the small 
heads of the boys and men. The health of the islanders is 



































generally good and they are long lived. The men between 65 
and 70 are reported to be as agile and active as the young 
boys. There is no tuberculosis, but quite a few suffer from 
asthma. 

The domestic live stock on the island consists of approxi- 
mately 250 cows, 700 sheep, 4 hogs, 250 geese, and numerous 
chickens and donkeys. At one time there were over 200 dogs 
on the island but, as they took to worrying sheep, it was 
decided to reduce them to one dog per family, so there are 
now only 30 dogs. The donkeys are also being reduced as 
they destroy potatoes. Wild cats are plentiful and are 
reputed to be descended from the tame cats which the early 
settlers turned loose for the diversion of hunting them. They 
have grown large and ferocious and do much damage among 
young birds. 

In 1882 rats came ashore from a shipwreck and have 
become the worst pest on the island, making it impossible to 
grow grain and often seriously depleting the potato crop 
which constitutes the main food of the islanders. The rats 
are large, about twelve inches from tip to tip, and a mission- 
ary says of them that “there are more rats than fleas, and 
there are millions of fleas.’’ Rat traps and rat poison are 
badly needed, and the appeal of the islanders is, ‘‘Give us 
rat traps or we perish.” At intervals, they organize a ‘‘rat- 
ting day” in the potato patch; by digging the rats out of 
their holes, they manage to kill.500 or 600 in a day. 

There are two peach trees and one fig tree on the island 
but they do not bear fruit, but there are a number of apple 
trees that produce a fair crop annually. Fuel is scarce and is 
obtained by cutting down juniper trees which are plentiful 
at a height of 3000 feet up the mountain. Fuel is gathered 
twice weekly. Cranberries, or little red berries resembling 
them, are plentiful and are used for making tea. Salt is one 
of the greatest daily needs, and is obtained by boiling sea 
water. They estimate that it takes twenty juniper trees to 
boil the water to produce one pound of salt. 

There are five seaworthy boats and a good deal of fishing 
is carried on. Salmon, mackerel, bass, mullet and snook are 








Boys of Tristan da Cunha at the gable end of a typical cottage 


abundant at various seasons. The snook resembles a dolphin 
and grows to a length of three or four feet and a weight of 
fifteen pounds and makes good eating. Thousands of whales 
visit the island annually. Many of them become entangled in 
the heavy kelp which extends a third of a mile from the shore 
and is rooted as deep as fifteen fathoms. Shark and sea lions 
abound, the latter being frequently captured for their 
valuable supply of oil and fat. Another valuable source of 
food supply is sea birds’ eggs, mostly obtained from Nightin- 
gale Island. In September of one year 37,000 penguin eggs 
and 14,000 mollyhawk eggs were taken. These eggs are good 
eating, but a peculiar thing about a penguin egg is that it 
cannot be boiled hard. Mollyhawks and petrels, either old or 
young, are eaten, but the penguin is not edible. 

The settlement is governed by a ‘‘ House of Parliament,” 
established as late as 1927. It consists of the heads of all 
families, presided over by the clergyman in residence. Since 
1850, five different clergymen have lived on the island for 
periods of from three to five years, some of them having had 
their wives with them. They are appointed by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and share the poverty and 
hardships of the islanders, serving without pay. The clergy- 
man acts as doctor, schoolmaster, magistrate, etc., and 
comes to be looked upon by the islanders as chief authority 
on all matters. 

No one owns land since it all belongs to the Crown, but 
each family claims the portion of ground it wishes to culti- 
vate and marks it with stones. There is no drunkenness and 
no crime; the people are deeply religious and very simple in 
their ways and thoughts. The small houses are built of 
stones, mortared together with a crude cement. The walls 
are thicker at the bottom than at the top, being plumb on 
the inside and sloping down to a thick base on the outside. 
They are damp and poorly furnished, for wood is scarce. 
The climate is generally mild, ranging from seventy degrees 
in summer to forty in the winter, and strong winds prevail 
throughout most of the year. 

The men are expert boat handlers, but in 1886 a terrible 


disaster overtook them, nearly all the able-bodied men being 
drowned through their boat capsizing during a heavy squall 
when they were trying to board a vessel in the offing. On 
numerous occasions the British Government has offered to 
transport the islanders to Cape Colony and settle them on 
the land, but few of them have taken advantage of the offer. 
Some of those who did returned to the island after a few 
years. Up to the time of the Boer War the government made 
a practice of sending a warship to the island every year with 
mail and stores, but even when informed that this was to be 
abandoned, the islanders refused to leave their lonely homes. 
The government, however, did not entirely desert them for, 
though the annual visit of a warship ceased, it has borne the 
cost of shipment of an annual mail by other vessels and, on 
rare occasions, a warship has called when one happened to be 
passing. 

In 1916, a letter appeared in the London Times, calling 
public attention to the lonely plight of the islanders. This 
came to the notice of Douglas M. Gane, a prominent London 
solicitor, who had, in his youth, called at the island when 
bound for Australia in a sailing ship. On that occasion he 
met all the men who were drowned in the boating disaster in 
1886, which occurred just one year later. His sympathy and 
interest were aroused and, under his untiring direction, the 
Tristan da Cunha Fund came into being. It has done won- 
derful work ever since in collecting money and supplies from 
the general public and arranging for their shipment to the 
island on every possible occasion. 

Of late years, a new chapter has opened up in the history 
of the island in the voluntary visits of great liners engaged . 
on luxury world cruises. During the past six years, about a 
dozen such vessels have called and in some cases the weather 
has been fine enough for a few people to land. If unable to 
land, stores are drifted inshore on a raft and picked up by the 
islanders. The landing place is a beach 150 feet in length; 
owing to heavy surf and kelp, great care and skill must be 
exercised in landing. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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“Icicle’s” cockpit, with its automobile steering wheel. The main 
sheet is led down the mast and through the deck. Left, the finished 
boat. The deck of the superstructure is reénforced with wood in wake 


of the jib sheet and the main sheet blocks 


An Up-To-Date Ice Yacht Using a Sail Boat Rig 


“Icicle” and Her Successor, Designed to Carry the 
200-Square-Foot Rig of a Typical One-Design Sloop 


By RAYMOND A. RUGE 


struction plans and photographs, is presented in the 

hope that it will help many who, like myself, have 
searched in vain for practical and trustworthy data on 
modern ice yachts. If it serves to bring to fulfillment the 
desire so many of us have to own an ice boat, my object 
will have been accomplished. For there is no thrill equal to 
that of traveling sixty or seventy miles an hour on a gadget 
that we have built ourselves. 

In spite of all the progress toward efficiency and speed 
made in sailing yachts, the ice boat, the fastest non-motor- 
ized vehicle known to man, has remained until very recently 
the slave of convention and tradition. Improvements in 
materials, sails, runners, rigging and construction details 
followed one another in steady progression, but in her funda- 
mental design, the ice boat of 1930 was the ice boat of 1870 
— and she still retained the devilish habit of spinning. There 
was no escaping the tendency to depress the bow and lift the 
stern whenever a hard puff struck the sails. This inevitable 
result of the action of the forces driving her is familiar to all 
small boat sailors. In a sail boat, with her rudder buried deep 
in the water, it is not particularly annoying. But let an ice 
boat’s rudder be lifted the slightest fraction of an inch and 
it loses its already precarious grip on the glassy surface, and 
away she goes, in a cloud of ice slivers and a roar of grinding 
runners, around and around in a double or even triple spin, 
completely out of control. At a speed of sixty to seventy 
miles an hour, which is common enough, and with a com- 
petitor driving hard only a few feet astern, the possibility 
of a nasty crack-up is not hard to imagine. 

For sixty years, this tendency to spin was tolerated as the 
one unavoidable fly in the ointment, with excessive weight 
in the boat itself as the only antidote, and this only half way 


4 in following article, with the accompanying con- 





successful. Then a great idea was born. ‘‘If the depression of 
the bow makes all the trouble, why not put the rudder up 
there and let increasing wind pressure automatically produce 
increased rudder traction?” Once the simplicity of this, and 
the beautiful self-compensating relation of wind pressure to 


“Icicle” in commission. The rig is from the owner’s sail boat 
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rudder-on-ice pressure, dawns on you, it seems too good to be 
true. While it is difficult to assign the exact credit for this 
brilliant solution of the ice boat’s one great fault, it is safe 
to attribute the development and perfection of the bow- 
steerer to the famous Meyer Brothers, of Wisconsin. They 
built and raced the renowned Paula series of ice yachts, all 
champions but all experimental, each one eliminating certain 
faults found in her predecessor. As a result, the bow-steerer 
is now as safe as she is fast, and ice yachting is coming into 
its own all over the northern part of the country. For the 
bow-steerer won’t spin. Her pilot need not ease her through 
the puffs — he can hold his sheets and let her go — and the 
fact that bow-steerers everywhere are consistently defeating 
older boats of far greater sail area is sufficient proof that she 
can go. 

Convinced by the logic of this analysis of spinning, and of 
the bow-steerer as the solution, during the fall of 1925 I 
constructed Icicle. Like my earlier stern-steering boats, she 
carried the rig of my 18-foot one-design sail boat — about 
190 square feet, in a conventional jib and mainsail. A club 
was added to the foot of the jib, both to keep it flat and to 
simplify the jib sheet. By using a club, a single sheet working 
on a traveler makes the jib practically self-tending, a neces- 
sary feature where the main sheet and steering wheel require 
constant attention. 

The rig of almost any small sloop can be used on an ice 
boat if provision is made for the heavier wind stresses in- 
volved. Wintry blasts are heavier, faster and harder-hitting 
than summer breezes and the ice boat does not heel grace- 
fully to ease the strain on her mast — she stands up straight 
and takes it square on the nose — so give your spars the pro- 
tection of adequate staying. Shrouds may be set up with 
turnbuckles direct or by wire lanyards, themselves set up 
by small turnbuckles. The latter is the safer method, as a 
stripped turnbuckle thread is almost an impossibility with 
the lanyard taking most of the strain. Remember, 
also, to lead the shrouds to an eyebolt as far out 
on the runner plank as possible, both to ease the 
strain on them and to prevent their fouling the leach 
of the mainsail when under way, for they lead far 
aft. The cat rig, using a mast with an extreme rake, 
& la bugeye, has proved extremely fast, so whatever 
rig you use will give you plenty of speed. 

Sails which have been discarded because they have 
stretched and lost their precious draft are just the 
ones to use on your ice boat for, contrary to sail boat 
practice, the rule here is ‘“‘the flatter, the faster.”’ It 
will be found desirable to reinforce the inner ends of 
all batten pockets, for the terrific slatting of the sails 
when coming about at high speed literally whips the 


The rudder, with a coiled spring under the 
hackbone, and the drag link steering gear 





battens through the cloth. Full-length battens, giving a 
stiffer sail with controlled draft, are of course ideal and are 
used on the fastest racing ice boats. 

Icicle has a fuselage, or body, made of light frames and 
ribs, covered with unbleached muslin to which was applied 
airplane ‘‘dope” and aluminum paint. This superstructure 
serves merely as a shield from the biting wind and is built 
around the traditional central backbone timber, made of an 
18-foot 4’’ x 6” to which was bolted a 16-foot 4’’ x 4’’, over- 
hanging 6 feet aft. This composite timber rides on edge, with 
the 4’ x 6” below and toward the bow. The runner plank 
crosses under the extreme after end of the 18-foot lower 
member. The mast is stepped directly on the backbone, pass- 
ing through a hole in the cloth deck which also admits the 
main and jib sheets to the cockpit, where they are controlled 
by jam cleats. The backbone also carries the steering gear 
and all fastenings for frame guys, so that the cloth super- 
structure is subjected to no stresses except those caused by 
wind pressure. This permits a comfortable, protected riding 
position, automobile steering, and a side-by-side arrange- 
ment of the two seats, all of which tend to increase the 
pleasure and reduce the discomfort of a day’s fast sailing. 

Icicle sported a complete automobile steering gear, sal- 
vaged from a junk yard. The drag link was lengthened by 
welding in a piece of 34-inch galvanized pipe. This type of 
steering gear cannot slip and provides an 8:1 reduction in the 
steering action which is helpful in keeping the boat steady 
on her course at high speed. The throw of the rudder is a 
trifle over 45° each way, enough to turn the boat in a little 
more than her own length, and more satisfactory than I 
had hoped it would be before I had actually tried it out on 
the ice. 

The plans show a more common type of bow-steerer, using 
the same rig as Icicle. Five boats are now under construction 

(Continued on page 109) 








The power plant, a pair of Model 306 and 307 V-12 Scripps motcrs 
developing 300 hp. each, gives the boat a top speed of 30-31 m.p.h. 


“Greenfield’”’ 


She is a 46-foot ‘‘Sport Sedan Cruiser’ built by the Matthews Company for 
a prominent South Carolina sportsman and fitted with the newest gear for 
big game fishing — a pulpit forward, outriggers, derrick boom, crow’s nest, 
etc. Below is the boat and, left, the cabin with its built-in berths. At the upper 
left is the interior of the deckhouse, looking forward into the cabin. 
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racing circles, there were more starters than usual in 

the various events, owing mainly to the introduction of 
a credit and debit classification that gave the genuine 
cruising yacht the right of racing in a separate class and of 
competing, at the same time, against her faster sister. 

Not to say the cruisers needed this fillip (a happy innova- 
tion that, in conjunction with the scantling allowance, should 
consolidate the sport in our waters) for they have more than 
held their own and given the thoroughbred ocean racers food 
for thought. With reasonable breaks, a first-class crew, no 
matter what the type of craft being sailed, can never be 
disregarded and the saying about ‘‘the man, the gear, then 
the ship,”’ still holds good. In addition, the new method of 
obtaining corrected time, proposed by Mr. Barrett, has, as far 
as can be seen, worked well in practice. The Time Correction 


| sci ci the season was an “‘off”’ year in British ocean 


Factor (T.C.F.) is found from the formula =, R being 


the yacht’s rating. This factor, taken to four places of decimals 
and multiplied by the elapsed time, gives the corrected time. 

The Heligoland race (310 miles) saw twenty-six German 
and British yachts cross the line at Burnham. It was won, 
with comparative ease, by Larry, a 33-foot w.l. transom- 
sterned, gaff-rigged cutter designed by Charles Nicholson in 
1907. Racing in the cruiser class, she easily saved her time 
on Asta, the gaff yawl manned by the German Navy, and 
her success was due, in great part, to skillful navigation. 
When the wind broke from the northern sector, she was well 





The harbor of Benodet after the 
finish with the racing fleet at 
anchor after the 228-mile contest 
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The Season’s Ocean Racing 


In British Waters 


A Review of the Principal 
Offshore Contests of 1936 


By L. LUARD 


| Creach Light, on Ushant, 
e a the first landfall in the 
: Plymouth-Benodet Race 


to windward of the fleet and able to shape her course directly 
for the island. Trenchemer, racing as a loose-footed Ber- 
mudian cutter, was second home but only fourth on cor- 
rected time, Senta, a German wishbone ketch, being the 
runner up, with Jlex third. 

In the Maas race, for the smaller class, a short, sharp gale, 
lasting three hours, tested ships and gear at various points 
on the triangular course of 257 miles, the honors going to 
Dirk I1, a German-built yawl designed by Fife. 

But the East Coast was not allowed to claim undisputed 
sovereignty at Whitsuntide. Far to the west, down the 
length of the Bristol Channel and out to Lundy Island and 
St. Govens lightvessel and back, a small fleet of converted 
pilot cutters sailed a 200-mile race in a fresh westerly breeze. 
The winner was Frolic, with her former pilot owner, a 
veteran of seventy-nine summers and a man of iron, in 
charge. While working the ship to windward, outward 
bound, he kept the crew below decks with the stern ad- 
monition that they were to trim ship by remaining in the 
steerage alleyway — ‘‘sick or die.”’ 

On July 3rd the Clyde race, from Falmouth to Hunter’s 
Quay, roughly 400 miles (an easy course for navigators), saw 
seven starters in the large class and three in the small. At 
first glance it seemed as if nothing could prevent Trenchemer 
— now sailing as a yawl — from winning, her competitors 
being slower craft. But a fresh breeze at the start, giving a 
beat round Land’s End and then a broad reach north, fell 

(Continued on page 113) 








Two of the leading “225’s” on the West Coast during the 1936 season. Dorothy Munson driving 
“Miss Arcadia,” Pacific Coast champion, and Henry Jewell, of Oakland, in “Yellow Jacket” 


The Month in Yachting 


“225's” Active on Pacific Coast 


P , hgemarrmap climbing to recognition in 
motor boat racing in the Southwest, 
the ‘'225’s”’ continue to gain favor. The 
struggle for top position in the class during 
the season has been mostly between Dorothy 
Munson, of Arcadia, in the Miss Arcadia, 
and Del Boyce, young San Diego pilot of the 
Anadel. Kenneth Harman’s Zephyr, of Los 
Angeles, and Henry Jewell’s Yellow Jacket, of 
Oakland, have been consistent threats to the 
rest of the class. 

Probably an outstanding factor in giving 
the ‘‘225’s’”’ impetus is the low cost of up- 
keep. Another factor of importance is that, 
on a handicap basis, or even boat-for-boat 
on shorter courses, speedier boats of the class 
can give the powerful ‘‘732’s”’ a competition 
that makes for interesting racing. 


ee ae 


Harbor Improvements at 
Vineyard Haven 


ROUSED to a realization of the require- 
ments of modern yachting, which has 
slowly but surely superseded the coastwise 
commercial fleet in local importance, Vine- 
yard Haven has entered upon a program of 
harbor improvement which will restore this 
port to its former popularity with the yacht 
clubs of the North Atlantic. 
i This program consists of extensive dredg- 
ing and enlarging of the anchorage basin, and 
is now in progress with a guarantee that it 
will be completed long before winter is over. 
The result will be a great increase in the sea 


room available inside the harbor breakwater, 
far more depth around the piers, and much 
more comfortable conditions for sailing craft 
which may be obliged to beat in and out of 
the harbor. 

This improvement, which was begun a 
couple of years ago and has gained headway 
and magnitude ever since, has been made 
possible largely through the recognition by 
the War Department that the summer yacht 
fleet is a factor of importance, particularly for 
the small coastal towns. Careful check at 
Vineyard Haven of the arrival and departure 
of yachts, as well as other craft, has been 
made for the past seven years and an annual 
report of the result has been furnished the 
War Department which requested this infor- 
mation. At the final hearing before the U.S. 
Engineers, at which time plans for harbor im- 
provements were approved, Vineyard Haven 
town authorities were assured that due con- 
sideration would be given the requirements 
of pleasure craft — this, for the first time on 
record, according to local authorities. 

Because of this fortunate change of course 
on the part of the federal authorities, the 
Vineyard Haven Yacht Club and the town 
have been encouraged to expand their activi- 
ties afloat. The club has obtained a large 
waterfront estate, which, it is planned, will be 
equipped as a yacht club. Tender service, col- 
lection of rubbish, public moorings, and vari- 
ous other services are to be supplied under 
the direction of the harbor master. A return 
to the good old days, when Vineyard Haven 
was a yachtsman’s paradise, is predicted and 
warmly welcomed by both summer and year 
round residents. 

JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 


Canadian Dinghies Retain 
Emerson Cup 


IN INTERESTING series of dinghy races 
was sailed off Toronto this summer 
when George Ford, with Jack Wagner as 
crew, sailing R,7.P., and Bill Tarr and Ritter 
Shumway, sailing Gadget, representing the 
Rochester Yacht Club and the United States, 
invaded the waters of the Toronto Canoe 
Club in quest of the Emerson Cup, emblem- 
atic of the two-boat championship of Lake 
Ontario. The R.J.P. was designed by Uffa 
Fox of England; the Gadget was built from 
the plan of R.J.P. at the Rochester Boat 
Works. These boats are the international 
smooth-skin dinghies with a minimum weight 
requirement of 250 pounds. No decking is 
permitted with these boats. 

The Toronto Canoe Club was represented 
by Wally Williamson with Jack Flannigan, 
sailing Jinx 2nd, and Bob Taylor, with Bill 
Butler as crew, sailing Banshee. These boats 
are lapstrake and were designed and built by 
George Corneil. 

The first race was sailed in a moderately 
steady southeast breeze with the Canadian 
pair getting first and second places. In the 
second race, Jinx won, but the visitors took 
second and third places to tie the score for 
the day, Banshee being disqualified. 

For the third and final race the breeze had 
freshened somewhat but was still in the 
southeast. Gadget got away with a port tack 
start but the Rochester sailors had to finish 
first and second to come on even terms with 
the Toronto boys. The skippers were really 
“turning it on”’ for this race, sailing all over 
the lake in keeping their opponent covered. 
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It was noticeable that the Rochester boats 
were quicker to get under way when coming 
about than the lapstrake boats, due possibly 
to the heavier centerboards. When the 
smoke cleared away, the Toronto lads were 
on top of the heap with Banshee first, Jinx 
second, Gadget third and R.J.P. fourth. The 
total points for the series were: T.C.C., 21; 
RY C., 11. 

The result seemed to show that under the 
prevailing conditions the lapstrake boats 
were definitely faster. It is evident from the 
results of these races that sloop-rig design 
and construction of dinghies on the Canadian 
side of the lake has advanced considerably, 
as the R.J.P. was one of the boats which 
raced successfully against the R.C.Y.C. in 
1934. Mr. Corneil, in his first venture into 
sloop rig construction, should be highly 
pleased with the performance of his boats. 

A. J. CARROLL 
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“Vamarie’”’ Goes to Naval Academy 


“oe ARIE, V. 8. Makaroff’s famous 
ocean racing ketch with the wishbone 
rig, has gone to the Navy where she will be 
used for instructing the midshipmen at Annap- 
olis in sailing and seamanship. 

Built a little over three years ago, Vamarie 
had been sailed by her owner in most of the 
ocean races since then and had an unbroken 
record of finishing first in those events in 
which she started, although in a number of 
them she did not manage to save her time on 
some of her smaller competitors. Recently, 
Mr. Makaroff, who was formerly an officer 
in the old Russian Navy, decided to withdraw 
the yacht from competition and, instead of 
selling her, to give her to the Naval Academy 


- for the use of the cadets. This has been done, 


and the midshipmen will at last have a 
modern, well-equipped and fast vessel in 
which they can meet yachtsmen in competi- 
tion in such races as their work at the Acad- 
emy will permit. This has long been desired, 
and frequently suggested, by yachtsmen, 
and is now made possible through Mr. 
Makaroff’s generous gift. Vamarie is 72 feet 
in length over all and 54 feet on the water. 

It is not too much to hope that the famous 
racer, manned by a crew of midshipmen, will 
be found in the race from New London to 
Gibson Island next year and in the Bermuda 
Race the summer following. Anyway, here’s 
hoping. 

+ + + 


International One-Design Class 
Owners 


HE owners of the new Norwegian one- 

design class for Long Island Sound as re- 
cently announced are: Cornelius Shields, 
Henry L. Maxwell, Egbert Moxham, Paul V. 
Shields, Georg U. Vetlesen, Charles B. Stuart, 
Frank E. Campbell, Robert W. Perkins, 
Donald G. Miller, Egbert Moxham, Jr., 
R. McC. Shields, Howard F. Whitney, Ed- 
ward P. Alker, Clair Farrand, Henry L. 
Sears, Earl W. Hammons, 8. L. Sotkowski, 
Wm. P. McDermott, C. H. Ferris, Robert 
N. Bavier, Edward H. Leslie, Emil Mos- 
bacher, Hugh M. Campbell, Lawrence Marx, 
Arthur Iselin. 





D. 8. Connelly 


“Victory,” a small centerboard cruiser built this year for use on Lake Erie, 


from plans by Charles G. MacGregor which appeared in “ Yachting” for 


December, 1935. The yacht is owned by Robert L. Nelson, of Cleveland 


One of the races for the Emerson Cup sailed off Toronto between 14-foot 
dinghies representing the Toronto Canoe Club and the Rochester Yacht 
Club. The Toronto sailors won the series by a score of 21 to 11 points 
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Close work at the leeward mark in the second race of the Fall Intercollegiate Regatta sailed on Charles 
River Basin early in November. Fourteen colleges were represented and Cornell was the winner 


Cornell Triumphs in Collegiate 
Regatta on Charles River 


OMMODORE Richard H. Bertram and 
Irwin (Chip) Tyson, a pair of skippers 
who acquired their skill in light, shoal draft 
boats, carried the Cornell Corinthian Yacht 
Club to an impressive victory over thirteen 
other colleges in the Fall Invitation Regatta 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Nautical Association, held on the Charles 
River Basin, November Ist. The triumph 
carried with it a leg on the Boston Dinghy 
Club’s Intercollegiate Challenge Cup, which 
“Tech”? won in the first competition last 
spring. 

This event, which featured a busy month 
of college dinghy racing, drew to Cambridge 
five more college representatives than last 
spring, and emphasized the fact that yachting 
is rapidly gaining a place on college sport 
curriculums. All eight members of the Inter- 
Collegiate Y.R.A. sent two crews each and 
invitations for similar representation were 
accepted by Colby, New Hampshire, Holy 
Cross, Tufts, Boston College, and Rhode 
Island State. 

College yacht clubs exist in the first three 
of these institutions and others are in the 
process of formation. Although they were not 
represented in the big regatta, the Mid- 
shipmen of Annapolis joined the dinghy 
racing institutions by meeting Tech in a team 
race at Cambridge on November 14th. 

The large number of entries caused the 
race committee to divide the contestants into 
two divisions with one crew from a college 
in each group. Each division sailed four 
races and boats were exchanged after two 
contests. A fine, west southwest breeze 
furnished hard conditions for the spirited 
competition. 

Early in the racing the honors seemed to 

-lie between M.I.T., Brown, and Harvard as 
the closely bunched trio went out in front, 
but after the shifting of dinghies, they faded 
slightly and Cornell came on with a rush as 
Tyson took two firsts and Dick Bertram a 
first and a third in the last four contests, to 
win the trophy. Tyson led his division on 
points, but Bertram was forced to bow to 





Eric Olsen, of the Engineers, who thereby 
gained individual scoring honors of the day 
with 4614 points. 

This big regatta was not all the college 
racing of the month. Dartmouth opened the 
season by trimming Brown in a howling 
northwester on Lake Mascoma, while a week 
later Harvard captured the Quadrangular 
Regatta Cup on the Charles. A Crimson 
team, composed of Commodore E. D. Fuller- 
ton, Jr., Chandler Hovey, Ralph Lawson, 
Jr., and James A. Rousmaniere, whose past 
achievements number a Junior champion- 
ship, three interscholastic titles, and second 
place in two Sears Cup contests, amassed 
155 points to Tech’s 123, Brown’s 117, and 
Dartmouth’s 69. 

Harvard outscored Williams 77 to 67 in a 
team match on the Charles and Tech downed 
the Charles River Yacht Club, 118-102, on 
November, 8th, while Princeton and Cornell 
both had a busy month of dual matches on 
Lakes Carnegie and Cayuga, respectively. 

At meetings of the I.C.Y.R.A. executive 


E. Levick 

Discussing plans for the new America’s Cup candidate. At left, W. Starling 

Burgess and Olin Stephens, co-designers of the new yacht, and Drake H. Sparkman 
and Roderick Stephens, of Sparkman & Stephens 


and dinghy committees at Cambridge on 
November Ist, plans were formulated for 
several big regattas. Special invitation 
regattas were sanctioned for Brown on 
December 5th, at Providence, and on Long 
Island Sound, December 29th. 

It was also voted to hold an intercollegiate 
championship regatta for member clubs at 
Tech in the spring and to place in competi- 
tion a suitable perpetual trophy for the an- 
nual championship at this time and to award 
a medal to the high scoring skipper. Invita- 
tion regattas at Brown and Tech were also 
sanctioned for the spring season. 

The team score of M.I.T.’s Fall Invitation 
Regatta for the Boston Dinghy Club Inter- 
Collegiate Challenge Cup follows: 


Cornell Corinthian 89 Rhode Island State 54 


M.I.T. Nautical Assn. 8314 Tufts College 53 
Brown University Y.C. 80 Boston College 51 
Harvard Y.C. 76 Yale Corinthian 46 
Princeton Y.C. 6814 Holy Cross Y.C. 44 
Williams Y.C. 59 U. of New Hampshire 41 
Dartmouth Corinthian 54 Colby Corinthian 32 


LEONARD M. FowLE 




















The National Regatta of the 
Moth Class 


OTHS gathered at Elizabeth City, 

N.C., on October 16th, for three days 

of racing for championships of the South 
Atlantic States and for national events. 

The boys’ junior South Atlantic champion- 
ship event was won by Harry E. Henderson, 
Jr., of Elizabeth City, sailing Dawn, and the 
corresponding race for the girls was captured 
by Violet Cohoon, of the same town, in 
Blackbeard. Ruth Reid, another local sailor 
lass, took the national girls’ championship 
in Sadie Blake VIII, while Eddie Wolcott, 
of Norfolk, won the boys’ race in Ketch Me. 

The national open championship went to 
16-year-old Jack Vail, of Norfolk, with his 
Moth A, Joel Van Sant taking second place. 
Van Sant annexed the Governor’s Cup for 


the North Carolina state championship with 
his Cassopeia and also took the Winston 
Smith Memorial Trophy, a perpetual trophy, 
in a field of 19 Moths. 

In the team races, the Selig Trophy, for 
two-boat teams, was won by Norfolk with 
40 points, the Pelican Y. C., of Miami, Fla., 
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“Gitana,” a new fast cruiser of raised 
deck type designed for use on San Fran- 
cisco Bay by John G. Alden, for R. S. 
Danforth. Nunes Bros. were the builders. 
A one-design class to this design is 
contemplated. “Gitana” is 39 feet 9 inches 
over all, with beam of 10 feet 7 inches 


being second. The four-boat interclub race 
was captured by the Evening Star Y. C., 
of Atlantic City, N. J., with 6114 points, the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Racing Association be- 
ing second with 52 points. The Evening 
Star Y.C. has held the honors in this contest 
since 1933. 
+ + + 


Houston Yacht Club Sails 


November Series 


— a series of races sailed on 
Galveston Bay during November, the 
Houston Yacht Club brought out a fleet of 
nine cruisers for the first event, November 
Ist. The method of measurement for handi- 
capping was based on the formula devised by 
the Stamford (Conn.) Yacht Club for the 
Vineyard Race. 

In the first race the fleet was divided into 
two classes, one for yachts from 30 to 50 feet 
and the other for yachts from 20 to 30 feet 
long over all. 

Sailed in a southerly wind of varying 
strength, Albert Fay’s Starlight, largest of 
the fleet, won by 6 minutes 42 seconds, cor- 
rected time, over A. C. Hill’s Aeolus, sailed 
by W. E. Humphreville, with Douglas R. 
Brown’s Siesta third. The course was 13 
miles in length, and for the other races of 
the series gets progressively longer, up to 30 
miles for the race of November 29th. 


Start of the 1936 National Moth Class championship series sailed October 16th-18th. The winner was 
Jack Vail. Insert, Charles Higgins, of Atlantic City, who won the junior championship, in “Great Bear” 
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“Ilreg,” a 41-footer, was designed and built 


for David Gerli by Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of Morris Heights, N. Y. Two 160 
hp. Gray engines drive her 241% miles per hour 


Drayton Cochran’s 35-foot “Snipe” (below) 
was designed by Eldredge-Mclnnis, of Boston, 
and built at Vincent’s Boat Yard, Warren, R. |. 
Two Chrysler Royal engines of 115 hp. each 
give “Snipe” a speed of 23 miles per hour 


“Scoter’’? (bottom) is an adaptation of the 
Elco Cruisette 32, built for the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for patrol of game refuges. A Diesel en- 
gine, rubber-mounted and sound-insulated, 
drives ‘‘Scoter’’ at a speed of 16 miles an hour 























Robinson Marine Construction Company built ‘‘Aphrodite’ for Guy L. 

Waggoner, of Fort Worth, Texas. She is a 60-footer and her power is a pair 

of 12-cylinder V-type Lycoming marine engines, each of 325 hp. with 2.5:1 

reduction gear. At load displacement, she makes 26 miles per hour and has 
done over 31 in light conditions 










“The Admiral’s Barge” is a special 48-foot V-drive Playmate cruiser built 

by the Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., for Barnes Newberry, of Providence, R. |. 

Two 225 hp. Sterling Petrel engines with Sterling angle drives give her a 

speed of 18 to 19 miles per hour. The insert shows the after end of the deck- 
house, with settee which makes up into a double bed 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


SEEM to have stepped in a bight of the main sheet a while 

ago when I remarked that the cutter Rubazyat is as lovely 
a racing boat as I had ever seen in the cruising division of a 
race. People who have the unfortunate habit of taking me 
seriously when I’m trying to be humorous (and vice versa, 
dad blast ’em) understood me to mean that I thought it 
unfair to race excellent cruising boats like Rubazyat against 
beamy, ruminative vessels of the ancient type. So I do, ina 
way, but permit me here to get back to first principles and 
put in another word for the sail boat that will go to wind- 
ward whether the going is light or heavy. Such a boat is my 
ideal, both for cruising and for racing, and although I prefer 
the cutter rig for yachts up to about 40-foot water line, the 
performance of yachts like Dorade and Stormy Weather 
makes me extremely susceptible to the yawl rig. The point 
is that sailing lines and rig must so combine in a boat that 
she will awaken with the first breath of air and keep moving 
into it long after head seas have discouraged the crews of the 
allegedly comfortable type of cruising vessel. If boats of the 
old type suffer in competition with new boats, it is no part 
of my philosophy to place a premium on inefficiency by 
handicapping the new boats out of their proper rewards. 
There is good reason for racing old boats and new ones in 
different classes, but the premier prize in any cruiser race 
should be offered for those yachts which exemplify the 
modern trend toward speed on the wind, sea ability, and 
ease in handling. 


It is, of course, discouraging to owners whose yachts have 
been the backbone of cruiser racing for the last several years 
to have new and slippery babies enter the game and walk 
away with the principal places. But they can solace them- 
selves with the thought that the new boats will soon be old 
and that their owners will then join them to swell the chorus 
against innovations. It cannot be repeated too frequently 
that racing is the crucible in which new ideas and develop- 
ments are tested. The benefit of progress accrues to all 
yachtsmen — the individual winner of a race should not be 
begrudged his blue ribbon or silver-plated cup. 


I don’t know whether any of you noticed an instance of 
sportsmanship that occurred in the automobile race for the 
Vanderbilt Cup at the Roosevelt Raceway, but if you did 
I’m sure you won’t mind reading about it twice. An English- 
man named Pat Fairfield finished below tenth place and 
didn’t figure in the prize money. An official recheck revealed 
that the man assigned to the job of tallying his laps on the 
score board had lost count and failed to credit him with two 


laps. Aware of the error, Fairfield drove two extra laps to 
complete the course. A couple of days later when the mis- 
take was found and officially corrected Fairfield was moved 
up into fifth place and handed a purse of $3,000. He hadn’t 
protested — said he got his fun out of racing and not out of 
gathering in the shekels. Sounds like a good egg. 


I sailed with a man of the same sort just before the season 
closed and was interested to note his reactions when a com- 
petitor inadvertently fouled us. We were starting on the 
wind on the starboard tack and had to luff up and go astern 
of another boat to avoid climbing aboard her. The other 
skipper quite obviously hadn’t seen us coming, and when 
my skipper called and attracted his attention it was equally 
obvious that the other man hadn’t a chance to get out of 
our way. Technically he should have been protested. I was 
pleased when my skipper said, ‘‘What’s the use? He didn’t 
foul us purposely.” 


Before you get all riled up and assert that rules are rules 
and that infringements must be protested for the good of the 
sport, let me give you stories of two other fouls. In one, a 
skipper sailing the line on the starboard tack had to alter 
course to avoid six competitors on the port tack. He pro- 
tested them all and, the rights being clearly his, eliminated 
half the competition from the race. Is that the way to prove 
that you are a better sailor than the other fellows? In the 
second case, the skipper of a large yacht willfully port- 
tacked a rival and caused him to give way to avoid collision. 
The man who had been fouled did not protest. He merely 
sailed alongside after the race and remarked in the presence 
of both crews, ‘‘If you ever do that to me again I'll cut you 
right in half.”’ Since then the score between these yachtsmen 
has been: Protests, 0; Bisections, 0; Fouls, 0. 


Year-end Sweepings: The Transpacific Yacht Club has 
coéperated with the Cruising Club and, beginning next year, 
will run its biennial Honolulu race in odd years so that there 
will no longer be a conflict between this and the Bermuda 
race. This is good. . . . In the November election I voted 
for the skipper of a typical prairie schooner. This was bad, 
as the race was upwind all the way. . . . The new America’s 
Cup defender will be constructed by the Bath Iron Works, 
builders, among other vessels, of United States destroyers. 
This is slick, so long as the builders don’t mix up the specifi- 
cations and install torpedo tubes in the defender for close 
work at the turning marks. 
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Letters From Our Readers 





Tests for Stainless Steel 
Rigging 


Editor, YACHTING: 


HAVE noticed that many sail boats are 

beginning to use stainless steel rigging, 
and I have also noticed that some of them are 
having trouble with it rusting. The same ap- 
plies to fittings. Therefore, I thought you 
might be interested in the following tests. 

We are and have been using stainless steel 
in our business for a number of years, in fact, 
ever since it was placed on the market. We 
have found that some stainless steels rust and 
that others do not. Those that do are more 
than worthless. If the buyer could know the 
grade of stainless he is buying, that would be 
fine. The best is what is called 18-8, but the 
probabilities are that the dealer from whom 
you buy does not even know what grades of 
cable or fittings he handles. 

Now, there is a simple test that anyone can 
make to tell good stainless steel from poor. 
All one has to do is to take a small magnet and 
hold it to the steel. If the magnet is attracted, 
the steel is of poor grade and will rust. If there 
is no attraction, it is of the best and there will 
be no trouble with rust. 

As for turnbuckles and other fittings that 
are fabricated, stainless steel is so tough that 
when it is machined particles of the tools often 
chip off and become embedded in the stain- 
less. These will rust very quickly and often 
cause the steel to pit. The way to prevent 
this is to immerse the parts in a bath of 15 
per cent nitric acid in which a common nail 
has been dropped. If the bath is a large one, 
use several nails. Soak the parts for ten min- 
utes. This will get rid of these microscopic 
chips and if the stainless steel is first grade to 
start with you will never be bothered with 
rust. 

A. L. Bosrick 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Left, a simplified rig for a 12-footer 
showing sail reefed by rolling up 
on the revolving mast 


Right, the Class R racing sloop 
“Nayada” which was converted to 
a cruising ketch at small expense 


A Simple Rig 
Editor, YACHTING: 


OUR readers may be interested in the 

details of a new rig which has been tried 
out here in Scotland on a 12-foot Flattie, 
built to the Slocum design which appeared in 
YACHTING some time ago. 

The problem was to provide a rig which 
could be safely handled by either of two per- 
sons, one of whom was twelve times the age of 
the other. This is not a mathematical puzzle 
for your problem page, but a statement of the 
actual conditions. The issue was practical 
enough by the time a cut-down 14-footer lug 
sail had caused a capsize which left the elder 
of the two skippers alone on an inverted boat 
in the middle of a squally Highland loch. 
The solution was to fit an unstayed hollow 
revolving mast, fitted with a roller and furling 
line above the deck, like a du Boulay jib. The 
sail was a loose-footed leg of mutton fixed 
permanently to, and enclosing, the mast, and 
sheeted to a high horse. I am afraid this de- 
scription is becoming a little involved. A leg 
of mutton sheeted to a high horse savors 
somewhat of a continental butcher’s shop, 
but I trust I make myself clear. The sail was 
treated with Cuprinol, so that it might be left 
rolled up around the mast without danger of 
mildew. 

To get under way with this, one simply 
cast off the mooring, and, as the boat drifted 
away, unhitched the furling line, pulled the 
sheet, and unrolled as much sail as was re- 
quired. Reefing was instantaneous by pulling 
the furling line and rolling up part of the sail. 
On returning to moorings, one sailed straight 
at them, furled the sail completely, a few 
yards away, picked up the moorings, and 
went ashore with no further waste of time. 
This reduced sailing to its simplest elements, 
and made the boat remarkably safe and easy 
to handle, while the double luff sail proved 
very efficient for its size, especially when 
beating. It has no vices and seems to be a 
very suitable rig for introducing beginners to 
the art of sailing. 

The photograph shows the boat reefed, 
with the sail rolled up on the mast. The high 
horse is not shown as it was fitted later to 
improve the lead of the sheet. 

JOHN 8. PENMAN 
Dumfries, Scotland 








—_ Hugh Wilson 


Converting a Racer to a 


Successful Cruiser 


Editor, YAcHTING: 


S IT may interest you to see the effect of 
converting a Class R racing boat into a 
cruiser, I am sending you, herewith, a picture 
of the Nayada under a ketch rig. Last year 
I split one of my mainsails right across and 
I had on hand the remnants of an old mast, 
which had been carried away some years ago. 
Therefore I tried the experiment of using 
part of the old mast for a mizzenmast, cutting 
down the torn mainsail to make the mizzen 
and taking another old mainsail and cutting 
it down for the mainsail of the new ketch rig. 
I really should invest in some new headsails, 
but times have been bad and money for 
pleasure is somewhat limited, so I have had 
to make shift with the sails I had. The jib 
shown in the photograph is what was origi- 
nally the storm jib. It is the only one of the 
headsails that seems to draw at all properly as 
a jib or jib topsail when on the wind. 

The Nayada balances beautifully and, 
though not as fast as a sloop, she is extremely 
handy and most comfortable to sail. Working 
to windward was very disappointing at first, 
as the “‘R”’ boats left me considerably behind. 
But, with sheets started, and using a balloon 
jib, which belonged to an old Class P boat, 
that I have borrowed from Norman Gooder- 
ham, Nayada certainly can walk along. This 
jib reaches nearly from the stemhead to the 
masthead in the hoist and the clew is back 
nearly as far as the runners. As this jib has no 
hanks for snapping it on the topmast stay, 
it is quite a job to hand it. However, it has 
afforded me quite a bit of amusement and, 
for afternoon sailing, I would not go back to 
the sloop rig for anything. 


T. B. F. BENson 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Assoctrate Edstors 


EDITORIAL 


New Cup Defender Under Way 


UR faith, as expressed on this page last month, that 
there would be a new defender for the America’s Cup 
in spite of the failure of the New York Yacht Club to organ- 
ize a syndicate to help finance the cost of the venture, turned 
out to be a correct “‘hunch.’”’ When it became apparent that 
the money to finance half the cost, which was all that was 
necessary for the club to raise, was not forthcoming, Harold 
S. Vanderbilt, who had already offered to meet the other 
half, took an extra hitch in his belt and announced that he 
would himself assume the entire burden. As the cost of the 
campaign will run pretty close to half a million dollars, this 
was considerable of a load to saddle on any one individual, 
especially as that individual had expressed himself as favor- 
ing a smaller class boat than the ‘J’s’’ when Mr. Fairey 
challenged a year ago and was turned down. 

So, for the first time since 1887, when General Charles J. 
Paine built the Volunteer ‘‘on his own,”’ we shall have a pri- 
vately owned rather than a syndicate owned yacht defend- 
ing. And once more, after three years, Harold Vanderbilt 
and T. O. M. Sopwith will be the rival skippers. 

It was around November Ist when the financial aspects 
of the affair were straightened out, and the plans for the new 
boat had up to then not been completed. It was only in mid- 
month, after a series of tank tests had been completed, that 
the model for the new boat was decided upon and the work 
of laying down the lines was started at the Bath Iron Works, 
where the new boat is to be built. The keel will be poured 
about December Ist. This marks tle first time since 1887 
(fifty years ago) that the defender has not been built at 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 

With the Cup series starting on July 31st, this leaves not 
too much time to build the new defender, tune her up, try 
her out against Yankee and Weetamoe, and get her ready (if 
she is selected) to meet Endeavour IT. It has been announced 
that the first Endeavour will also come over with the chal- 
lenger to assist in her tuning up on this side. This should be a 
great help to the new boat and materially enhance her chances 
of success. 


Why Not a Nonpartisan Board of Judges? 


T WILL be recalled that in the last Cup match several 
protests marred the series. So much heat and bitterness 
was engendered over these that it looked for a while as if the 
America’s Cup was through as an attraction to foreign 


yachtsmen. But tempers cooled and we face this year’s 
match with the best of feeling on both sides, a condition 
which we devoutly hope will carry through the season. 

At the time these protests were being hotly discussed by 
yachtsmen everywhere and in the press of all yachting coun- 
tries, we pointed out the advisability in future races of a 
nonpartisan board of judges to consider any protests that 
may arise. In an international match attracting great public 
interest, no race committee appointed by only one of the 
contending parties should be required to be the sole arbiter 
of any protests that may arise. No matter how great the 
integrity of a committee appointed by one side only, any de- 
cision it may make, no matter how well supported by the 
facts, is bound to create a doubt in the public mind as to its 
impartiality. A nonpartisan jury would go far toward pre- 
venting such feeling. 

Let the race committee of the defending club run the 
races, as at present, attending to all details as to courses, 
starts, finishes, ete. They will have their hands full on this 
job alone. Then let challenging and defending clubs each 
appoint a qualified judge, they to select a neutral judge not 
a member of either club, the sole duty of such body being the 
hearing of protests. Such a board of judges could follow the 
racers around the course, something a race committee, with 
the necessity of keeping the line, cannot always do, and any 
decision it might make would relieve the race committee, 
made up entirely of members of one club, of any suggestion 
of bias or favoritism. Looking at it, also, as a matter of 
establishing a precedent, such a move should commend itself 
to the defending club. We may have to race for this cup 
ourselves in foreign waters some day. 


+ + + 


Boat Show to Usher in Year 


HE dates for the annual midwinter boating fixture, the 
Motor Boat Show in New York City, have been shoved 
forward this year to January 8th to 16th. Practically syn- 
onymous with the coming of the new year, this means to the 
boat-minded that the season will start some ten days earlier 
than heretofore. In order to make the January issue of 
YACHTING a special Motor Boat Show number, publication 
date of this issue will be delayed until January 8th, coinci- 
dent with the opening of the Show. 
This January issue will be our Thirtieth Anniversary 
number. The first issue of YACHTING was published in 
January, 1907. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





DONALD W. DOUGLAS 


EAD of the Southern California Yachting Association for the past two years, by the 
unanimous choice of its members, Donald W. Douglas has done much for organized 
yachting on the Pacific Coast. In addition, he has, since 1924, actively supported the sport 
afloat and become one of its prominent figures and a formidable contender in any class in 
which he races. 

Donald Douglas is a product of both the East and the West Coast yachting schools and his 
love of the sea is heart-rooted and ardent. It was back in 1907, while still a youngster, that he 
sailed Commodore Pierce’s cat boat ‘‘Teal”’ into her class victory during Larchmont Race 
Week. That was the start of four grand years of sailing small boats of all types, some of them 
his own, on Long Island Sound. Then, Westward, ho! 

Because of the war and multiple business activities, there was scant time for yachting 
until 1924. Then Douglas organized the Santa Monica Yacht Club and designed and built 
for it a fleet of four 24-foot Swampscott dories, one of which he raced for two years. Finally 
came the urge for larger boats, though there remained, and always will, affection for the 
small-boat classes. In 1926 he bought the schooner “ Barbara Jean,” in which he raced 
mostly with the Southern California 45-Foot Sailing Association. Four years later he had 
built the 76-footer ‘‘ Endymion.” Racing regularly, four years under schooner rig and the 
past two as a cutter, ‘‘Endymion”’ won to recognition as the Island Champion. When the 
“‘sacred Sixes’’ got going on the West Coast, Douglas acquired the Anker Six-Metre sloop, 
““Gallant,” in 1931, and took an active part in the year round battles of this hard fighting 
class. ‘‘Gallant”’ represented the United States in the 1932 Olympics at Los Angeles. 

Commodore Douglas holds membership in the California, Los Angeles, and Santa Monica 
Yacht Clubs. He is commodore of the latter organization. 
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New Auxiliary Cutters by Alden 


HE plans on this page are those of 

the latest development in the new 
standardized cutters designed by John 
G. Alden which are being built at 
Graves’ yard in Marblehead, Mass. 
The design is a modification of the suc- 
cessful model produced last season, the 
over all length having been increased 
slightly and the interior somewhat 
altered. The design shows an easily 
driven hull which can be sailed as a 
knockabout cutter with a conservative 
sail area of only 641 square feet of can- 
vas. The jib topsail increases the area 
to 840 square feet which should insure 
a lively craft in light weather. 

The new boat is 39’ 4” in length over 
all, 28’ 1”’ on the water line, 10’ 5’’ beam 
and 5’ 3” draft. She carries 7800 pounds 
of lead on the keel with a little ballast 
inside for trimming. She is framed with 
oak and planked with mahogany. Spars 
are hollow and sails are by Cousens and 
Pratt. 

The power plant is one of the new 
Gray 4-22 engines, with 2:1 reduction 
gear, installed in a separate compart- 
ment aft. Driving a feathering propel- 
ler, this gives a speed under power of 
about seven knots. Two 30-gallon gaso- 
line tanks and a 35-gallon water tank 
are installed. 

The interior has been worked out with 
double stateroom forward, roomy main 
cabin, toilet room, and galley aft. 
Plenty of lockers have been provided. 

The boat rates favorably under the 
racing rules in force for various long 
distance races and should do well in 
those contests. There is some talk of 
forming a one-design class of these 
boats. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The yacht has a ketch rig of 880 square feet total area. A pulpit is fitted forward 


A 58-Foot Motor Sailer from New Bedford 


HE plans on this page are those of 

a new motor sailer now under con- 
struction in Fairhaven, Mass. She is 
from the board of Furnans Yacht 
Agency, Inc., of New Bedford and she 
is being built at the yard of the Casey 
Boat Building Company for Fred C. 
Phillips, of Stoughton, Mass. 

The new vessel is 58’ 0” in length over 
all, 15’ 6’ beam and 5’ 6” draft. Keel 
and framing are of oak and the outside 
planking is of mahogany, Everdur fas- 
tened. Decks and cockpit floor are of 
teak. 

The power plant, located under the 


deck shelter, is a 180 hp. Sterling Petrel 
engine fitted with a 3:1 reduction gear. 
The new Bendix clutch and throttle 
control is installed. Tank capacity is 
sufficient to give a good radius of action. 
The designed speed under power alone 
is 10 knots. 

The sail area is moderate, a total of 
880 square feet being provided in a snug 
ketch rig, but the yacht will sail with a 
breeze of any weight. 

Below decks the owner desired a large 
main cabin which could accommodate 
a good sized group, so the cabin is 12’ 
long and the full beam of the yacht. 


A built-in berth and an extension tran- 
som are fitted on each side and a 
transom and a pullman berth aft. A 
toilet room is aft. Forward of the cabin 
isa large galley, with No. 214 Shipmate 
range, roomy ice box, dressers, lockers 
and dish racks. Forward of the galley is 
the forecastle with two pipe berths, 
lockers and crew’s toilet. 

The deck shelter is roomy and has 
a folding berth installed and the cock- 
pit gives ample out-of-door space. The 
draft, only 5’ 6”, allows the yacht a 
wide cruising range both in northern 
and southern waters. 





Accommodation of the new motor sailer designed by Furnans Yacht Agency, Inc. 
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Sail plan. Notice the lead of the main peak halliards, to keep the gaff amidships 


Building in China from American Designs 


HE yacht whose plans are shown 
on this page is from designs by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New 
York and is for A. Thornton Baker, of 
Princeton, N. J. She is under construc- 
tion at the yard of the Kowloon Wharf 
and Dock Co., situated just across the 
bay from Hong Kong. Mr. Baker has 
been planning a cruise in the Dutch 
East Indies and felt that building his 
boat in Hong Kong would offer him 
the opportunity to have her in the wa- 
ters in which he expects to cruise. After 
visiting the islands, he plans to cruise 
through the South Seas and to return to 
this country via the Panama Canal. 
The principal. dimensions of the 
yacht are: Length over all, 70’ 314”; 
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length on the water line, 54’ 0’; beam, 
16’ 2’; draft, 9’ 9’. The sail area is 
2245 square feet. The specifications call 
for the use of native woods and stem, 
keel, horn timber, deadwood and frames 
are to be of yacal. Planking is to be teak, 
as are the decks and deckhouse, with 
clamp and shelf of camphor wood. Fas- 
tenings are Everdur screws. All metal 
in the hull is Everdur or Tobin bronze. 
Spars are hollow, of Sitka spruce, and 
these are being shipped from this coun- 
try as are the standing rigging, blocks 
and turnbuckles. Indeed, practically all 
of her equipment is being shipped from 
the United States. The yacht is being 
built under Lloyd’s supervision. 

The engine is a 6-cylinder Superior 
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Diesel, type MRA6, which develops 85 
hp. at 1600 r.p.m. It is fitted with 2:1 
reduction gear. It is located in the 
galley and the propeller is located under 
the port quarter. 

In hull form and rig, the new schooner 
is a development of Brilliant and she 
was designed for extended cruising. 
Nevertheless, the designers feel that 
she would do well in ocean racing. 

The plans show the accommodations 
which consist of .a forecastle for four, 
galley, main saloon with a berth out- 
board on each side, three double state- 
rooms and two toilet rooms aft and one 
forward. A ‘‘dog house”’ is worked in at 
the forward end of the trunk over the 
after stateroom. 
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Accommodation plan of the new schooner yacht 
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The model of the new class shows a boat of interesting type 


The New International One-Design Class 


ESIGNED and built in Norway by ‘ 
B. J. Aas, these boats are 33’ 2” in \ 
length over all, 21’ 5’ water line, 6’ 9” /\ 
beam and 5’ 4” draft. The displacement / | 
is 6800 pounds and the sail area 426 p 
square feet. The ballast is lead. The fp 
boats are framed with oak and planked / 1 
with full length Oregon pine with glued / 
seams. Deck and cabin top are of Nor- i 
way pine, canvas covered, and coaming, | 
cabin trunk, bulkhead and deck trim | | 4 
are of mahogany. All fastenings are of a ae | 
brass or bronze. The mast is hollow, of 
Oregon pine, and the standing rigging / 1 
of stainless steel. 


/ 

The illustration above is from a | 
photograph of the model and, with the 
body plan below, will give a good idea 


of the boats’ appearance. 
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Sail and rigging plan of the new boats 
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The sail plan shows a modern rig with a permanent backstay 


A Oné-Design Class for Marblehead 


ERE are the plans of the new one- 
design class now under construc- 
tion for Marblehead owners. The boats 
are from the board of Belknap & Paine, 
Inc., and E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., and 
several of them are being built at the 
yard of the George Lawley & Son Cor- 
poration at Neponset, Mass. 

In working out the plans of these new 
boats the designers realized that small 
racing boats are seldom used for cruis- 
ing although this idea is brought up al- 
most every time that the formation of a 
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new one-design class is being considered. 
Accordingly, the cockpit of the new 
type has been made large and no at- 
tempt has been made to provide a cabin 
which is usually devoted to storing 
sails. Instead, there is space under the 
forward deck for the storage of sails. 
This cockpit is roomy and the crew need 
not climb out on deck in bad weather to 
make small changes in sails or rigging. 
The large cockpit will also be better for 
day sailing. 
The principal dimensions of the boats 
Dackstay clear 
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are as follows: Length over all, 36’ 0”; 
length on water line, 23’ 0’; beam, 6’ 
3”; draft, 5’ 0’. The displacement is 
light and the boats carry 3000 pounds of 
lead on the keel. They are easily driven 
and are not undercanvased for ordinary 
racing. Considering their displacement 
and water line length, they have about 
a hundred more square feet of sail area 
than is encouraged under the Square- 
Metre sail area rule. The rig is short on 
the base line and lofty and a good sized 
Genoa jib will be carried. 



























The deck plan of the new boats designed by Belknap & Paine 
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The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner 
Foreword by Alexander Laing 


Illustrations by Gordon Grant 
(Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, $4.00) 


TRANGE as it may seem, we have very few first hand 
accounts of the life of a common sailor of the late eight- 
eenth and the early years of the nineteenth century. Most 
of the books that have come down to us of that period were 
by officers, and chiefly naval officers at that, or by passen- 
gers who made an isolated voyage and wrote of what they 
saw objectively, without really knowing the sailor, his 
psychology, or the conditions under which he worked and 
lived. 

Richard H. Dana, in his Two Years Before the Mast, was 
the first American ‘“‘voice from the forecastle”’ that really 
gave an accurate picture of life aboard an American ship on 
a long voyage as it was lived by the seamen of the mid- 
thirties. Probably the conditions he pictures were not greatly 
different from those that had existed for the thirty years 
before. Earlier books than Dana’s had been published in this 
country by seamen, but they related chiefly special adven- 
tures their writers had met with, and were not primarily 
concerned with life aboard ship. And British publishers 
seemed wary of printing stories of common seamen unless 
they were ‘‘ghosted”’ or edited in such a manner as to lose 
entirely the author’s personality. 

Therefore, when Alexander Laing discovered recently 
The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner, published 
in Edinburgh in 1822, and Farrar & Rinehart brought it 
out last month in its original form, they performed a service 
that put those who love authentic literature of the sea under 
obligation to them. 

In speaking of his accidental discovery of this book, 
Alexander Laing in his foreword says: 

‘Some years ago, while preparing to write a book of his- 
torical fiction, I read everything I could find that dealt at 
first hand with the experiences of common seamen in the first 
half of the 19th Century. During these pleasant researches, I 
came upon a copy of The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, 
Mariner in the Boston Public Library, and felt before I had 
reached the end of the first page that I was reading prose sur- 
passed in its kind by none but that of Melville. It was so ob- 
viously fine that I put down my own previous ignorance of 
the book’s existence to an oversight. Anyone but such a 
novice as myself, I felt sure, would have heard its praises as a 
matter of course. It did not occur to me that it might be a 
discovery. 

‘“When my own task was done, most of what I had read 
seemed to have blended into a rich synthesis of the period, an 
impersonal seascape of a hundred ships and their people. 
Apart from Melville, only Nicol persisted as an individual. I 
got out his book again, and have since read it half a dozen 
times for sheer refreshment at ‘the early wells of English 
undefiled’. Here — between the stentorian great writing of 
the age of Gibbon and the lush great writing of the time of 


Thackeray — a man speaks in a simpler, sturdier English, 
held to its unchanging course since the reign of Elizabeth by 
strait traditions of the sea. Nicol’s last words epitomize the 
quality of all his sentences: 

‘**T have been a wanderer, and the child of chance, all my 
days; and now only look for the time when I shall enter my 
last ship, and be anchored with a green turf upon my breast; 
and I care not how soon the command is given’.” 

At the time John Nicol told his story to John Howell he 
was sixty-seven years old, broken and destitute after a life 
of twenty-six years at sea in merchant ships and the navy. 
Howell took down the old man’s story of his life and wander- 
ings as nearly as he could in the man’s own words. And the 
story was well worth the telling. 

For seven years he served on the British ships Proteus and 
Surprise in American waters during the Revolution. Then 
followed a voyage to Greenland in a whaler, and ten years in 
the merchant service, sailing to the West Indies, the West 
Coast of North America, China and the South Seas, including 
one voyage to Australia in a female convict ship. Finally, 
when about to give up the sea, he met the press gang and 
was forced to serve seven years in the navy during the 
French War, in Egypt with Nelson, and in the Mediterra- 
nean campaigns. 

Nicol was a man of some education and keen observation. 
The life of a sailor in those days was hard, yet he accepts it 
without complaint and apparently with enjoyment, except 
for his two years’ search for one of the female convicts with 
whom he fell in love on the voyage in the convict ship. In 
the end, fate dealt unkindly with a man who had given his 
best to the sea and to his country. It’s a grand story. 

Illustrations are by Gordon Grant in his best style. 


+ + + 


Yacht Designing and Planning 


By Howard |. Chapelle 
(W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, $3.75) 


ERE is a book which everyone interested in yachts may 

read with interest for the author makes no great mys- 

tery of his craft but leads the reader step by step through the 

processes of making a design. He begins by giving a list of 

the tools necessary and then describes the procedure of get- 

ting the plans down on paper. It is not a handbook on draft- 

ing for, as he justly says, there is no use in attempting to 

learn to design a yacht unless the student has a working 
knowledge of drafting. 

A client outlines his requirements to a naval architect and 
the author then, after illuminating remarks on types, rig, 
deck outlines, sheers, types of bow and stern, etc., proceeds 
to prepare the plans for the boat. He takes the reader 
through the various steps of drawing a set of lines and fairing 
them, drawing the sail plan and its details, making the con- 
struction and joiner plans and performing the few abso- 
lutely necessary calculations. In many cases proportions and 
details are fixed by comparison with some boat of the same 
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type which is already built. In the calculation of weights 
and center of gravity, the author gives a rule of thumb 
method which, he states, is accurate enough for cruiser de- 
sign, at least. Mr. Chapelle evidently thinks little of ‘‘scien- 
tific designing’? and pokes fun at the various methods of 
design that have been in vogue in the past and are in use 
even today. However, although using a curve of sectional 
areas does not necessarily make a good boat, the fact re- 
mains that most good boats have curves of areas that are 
much alike and almost the same prismatic coefficients, a 
matter which the author fails to mention. But, as he says, it 
takes “‘boat sense” to design a good boat. But why should 
not the man with ‘‘boat sense”’ or “‘a good eye,”’ or whatever 
it may be called, make use of all aids in his work? 

The chapter on construction gives many excellent details, 
both of hull construction and of joinerwork. That on the sail 
plan discusses ironwork, blocks and rigging as well as rigs. 

A sample contract is given and a suggested outline for 
specifications which should be helpful to anyone having to 
write one. The appendix supplies a number of useful tables 
of weights and methods of calculating the stresses on rigging, 
also instructions for taking off the lines of a model. 

The book is handsomely illustrated, mainly with Mr. 
Chapelle’s clear drawings, and is an excellent piece of book- 
making. It is the author’s fourth book. Yachtsmen are already 
familiar with his previous works, The Baltimore Clipper, The 
History of American Sailing Ships and American Sailing 
Craft. The latest book maintains the high standard set in 
those most interesting volumes. 
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Chasing the Bowhead 


By Captain Hartson H. Bodfish 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., $3.00) 


HERE have been many books on whaling published 

during the last ten years, not to mention that classic of 
Herman Melville’s, Moby Dick, and Frank Bullen’s Cruise of 
the Cachalot. But most of these have been concerned with the 
taking of the sperm whale in the South Seas, and the 
majority of them describe the picturesque side of the in- 
dustry as it was practiced nearly a century ago in the hey- 
day of the whaling ports of New Bedford, Nantucket, New 
London, and other harbors of New England. 

In Chasing the Bowhead, the author gives a picture of the 
last stand of the whaler before mineral oil and substitutes for 
whalebone in women’s apparel made voyages after blubber 
and bone unprofitable. This did not happen until the end 
of the first decade of this century. Captain Bodfish, a native 
of West Tisbury, on Marthas Vineyard, carried on until the 
end, sailing out of San Francisco in the steam whalers that 
chased the bowhead whale for his bone in the Arctic north of 
Bering Strait. This is his story, and in interest, in romance 
and in hardship, it measures up to the best of the accounts 
that have been published in the past. 

Captain Bodfish is now seventy-two years of age, pretty 
young to have been retired for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He made his first voyage in a whaler when a youngster, 
in a new steam bark built for Arctic whaling out of San 
Francisco. Except for a voyage or two in the Pacific after oil, 
most of his life while whaling was spent in the Arctic, per- 
haps the hardest ground on which whaleships cruised. Suc- 
cessful almost from the first, Captain Bodfish initiated many 
of the customs used in later years in going after the bowhead. 
It was he who first put into practice wintering in the Arctic 
east of Point Barrow, to save time coming from and return- 
ing to San Francisco each year. When he got command he 
was master of some of the largest and best of the auxiliary 
steam whalers in the fleet, including the Beluga and the 
William Baylies. He had the run of ‘whaler’s luck,” but 
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usually it was good, because he was willing to discard con- 
vention and strike out alone, away from the fleet. He tells of 
one season’s voyage in which his share alone came to $13,000. 

And, in spite of the hardships and the long absences from 
home, he seems to have liked the life. At least his story gives 
that impression. Joseph C. Allen, of Vineyard Haven, puts 
the Captain’s words on paper, but there is never a doubt 
that the story is always the Captain’s. Therefore he has done 
a good job. The story is something new in whaling yarns, and 
it is always interesting. Every sailor will want it. 


+ + + 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling 


By Winthrop P. Moore: 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, $3.50) 


HE author begins with the selection of a suitable type 

for the novice’s first yacht and tells of the services ren- 
dered by the yacht broker and the necessity of inspection. 
He then goes on to discuss the cost of yachting, maintenance 
charges and so on. He indicates where the owner may make 
economies and has much to say about painting and varnish- 
ing, the care of painted and varnished surfaces, decay and 
structural defects and the care of engines, hull, running 
gear, etc. 

He discusses hull types and rigs, the effect of trim, stow- 
age problems and the danger of too high speed in a heavy 
sea. A chapter on seamanship is largely devoted to work in 
heavy weather, sea anchors and heaving to. Lights, both in- 
ternal and navigational, are taken up and a chapter de- 
scribes laying up at the end of the season. 

Anchors and anchoring are given a chapter and another 
tells of the various types of yachts. A particularly interesting 
discussion is that of the rules of the road. Simple navigation 
is sketched and there are a number of notes on construction 
with an admonition of caution as to making changes of rig or 
accommodations. 

There is a chapter on accommodations, galley layout, en- 
gine room arrangement, lockers, etc., and a final one devoted 
to cruising hints. 

Mr. Moore has written a book designed to fill a gap in our 
nautical literature which has existed for many years and he 
has brought together a mass of valuable information hith- 
erto widely scattered. 


+ + + 


The Amateur Seaman 
By H. S. (‘‘Skipper’’) Smith 
(Dodge Publishing Company, New York, $2.50.) 


HIS is described on the jacket as ‘‘ A book of advice and 

instruction for the amateur seaman and the prospective 
yacht owner. With a comprehensive discussion of the rig- 
ging, handling and navigation of small vessels.” It is written 
for the man who wants to do much of his own work in fitting 
out and laying up and who runs his boat without the services 
of a paid hand. 

Beginning with the choice of a boat, which involves a 
discussion of types and rigs, the author covers such subjects 
as fitting out, the care of the auxiliary motor, tenders, the 
care of the ship, anchors and anchoring and so on. The chap- 
ters on piloting and navigation are well done and that on 
good manners and good form should be read by every sailor- 
man. 

The style is chatty and the author has covered an im- 
mense amount of ground in a book of 265 pages. The illus- 
trations are clear and to the point. A handy volume for the 
cruising man. 
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CRUISING COMFORT FOR FOUR: 
THE NEW RICHARDSON 26 FOOTER 


In the building of any cruiser as 
small as 26 feet there are many more 
ways to go wrong than right in devel- 
oping the essentials of utility and 
appearance. Witness the great number 
of abominations and abortions of about 
that length emanating from backyard 
boatyards all over the country. Prac- 
tically every amateur builder and many 
professional designers go haywire in 
one way or another when faced with 
the problem of turning out a really 
livable boat of 26 feet over all whose 


lines and proportions are even passably - 


pleasing to the eye. There’s a great 
temptation to crowd and cramp all 
kinds of equipment into the space 
available and even expand length of 
cabin trunks and deck houses beyond 
the limits of good appearance and 
sometimes the limits of safety. 

The difficulties encountered in pro- 
viding a practical layout above and be- 
low for this Richardson 26 foot en- 
closed bridge cruiser and yet keeping 
the boat attractive to the eye are at- 





tested by the dozens of trial combina- 
tions which we saw on paper in the 
Richardson designing rooms. They tried 
a long trunk with a short house — a 
short trunk with a long house — an 
arrangement with berths way forward 
—another with them way aft. The 
weirdness of the effects obtained was 
entirely out of proportion to the extent 
of the changes, all of which emphasized 
the need for care in proportioning the 
exterior lines. 

However, they were on the right 
track and realizing that there would be 
trouble enough with the essentials, cut 
out all unnecessary frills. 


Essentials cannot be omitted 


As every yachtsman knows there are 
certain essential features which must be 
incorporated in every boat which is to 
give satisfaction. The boat must be 
built well enough to stand a bit of 
knocking around and be finished up in 
a manner which does not require too 
much daily or weekly care. The motor 


should provide a fair turn of speed but 
above all be dependable. The gas tank 
should provide enough capacity for 
two or three days of ordinary running 
without refilling. There must be storage 
space of two types, one for boat gear, 
the other for personal belongings. And 
headroom — there are many bashed 
heads and stooped backs crying aloud 
for more headroom in small boats. 


Two separate cabins necessary 

The yachtsman’s wife fully realizes 
that a real small cruiser cannot provide 
all of the comforts of home but never- 
theless she does not want to live either 
out of a can or a suitcase. There must 
be room to store and prepare fresh 
foods and stow clothing. Enclosed por- 
tions of the boat must be light and airy 
on warm, dry days yet readily and 
thoroughly storm-proof on several oc- 
casions each season. Sleeping in an 
open cockpit is fine when it’s warm and 
dry but it’s also the surest way to put 
a damper on an otherwise successful 
cruise when the weather grows a bit 
bad. Then there’s the question of 
privacy —even though many of the 
concepts of the Victorian age have been 
supplanted and even the most fastidious 





The new 26 foot Richardson enclosed bridge cruiser has the lines and appearance of a considerably larger boat 


guest would not expect a whole suite of 
rooms to himself, it is very important 
to have two separate cabins, or their 
equivalent, which can be completely 
shut off both from each other and the 
surrounding harbor when necessary. 

Let’s see how many of these essentials 
there are in this little 26 footer. The 
hull lines are the same as those used in 
previous models of the same length 
which is actually 25 feet, ten and one 
half inches. These lines are very attrac- 
tive — and though not extreme in any 
way they make a fine looking boat 
and no question about it. It was par- 
ticularly gratifying to note that the 
bow has not been unduly flared out as 
so many stock cruisers are. Her other 
dimensions are beam — 8’6” and draft 
— 1/10”. When out for a short trial run 
in this boat we were well impressed by 
her performance. Her fine true hull lines 
show up in a particularly smooth wake 
and she handled creditably all the way 
up the scale to her full speed of over 
fifteen miles. 





Has Gray Six-51 motor 

Richardson standardizes on Gray 
engines, using a Six-51 in this model. 
Driving a 14 x 11 Federal Mogul 
propeller through a Tobin bronze shaft 
this engine develops about 53 h.p. at 
2000 r.p.m. Not an essential but a very 
worthwhile addition is the rubber en- 
gine mounting and sound insulating 
material which cuts engine vibration 
and sound to a minimum. The gas 
capacity of 60 gallons in two 30 gallon 
tanks seems small but will provide 
about thirty hours running at ordinary 
cruising speed. 

The construction is not sensational 
or unusual in any way but is a good 
wholesome job throughout. Frames are 
of white oak,. steamed and bent, and 
spaced every ten inches except under 
the engine where the spacing is every 
five inches. Planking is of % inch 
western cedar, thoroughly caulked and 
fastened with Everdur screws. Phil- 
ippine mahogany is used for all the 
bright work inside and out, and below 
it is combined very effectively with 
white enamel. 


Large forepeak for stowage 


The deckhouse floor extending flush 
over the motor eliminates the bother- 
some box which is usually associated 
with cruisers of about this size. lt pro- 
vides another blessing too which will be 
recognized by anyone who has had 
experience on real small cruisers — 
plenty of stowage space. The motor 
takes only a small amount of the space 
below the floor and the remainder com- 
bined with the large forepeak provides 
loads of room for anchors, cables, dock- 
ing lines, fenders, and everything else 
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of that nature which accumulates on 
beard whether or not there is space or 
use for it. Sea-bags, suitcases, oilskins, 
etc., can be stowed in the forepeak, 
which is easily accessible through a 
door from the cabin. 

Now about that question of head- 
room— one of the most important 
factors in providing real comfort. 6’ 1” 
is the figure both in the deckhouse and 


department on this Richardson cruiser 
will find about as complete a galley as 
can be worked into a boat of this size. 
Without moving about at all, a 12 x 18 
inch white enamel sink, a two-burner 
pressure alcohol stove, dish and glass 
racks, and a large ice box of 75 lbs. 
capacity and plenty of room for food, 
are within easy reach. There is another 
locker intended for canned goods and 


be stowed for the trip. This arrange- 
ment of the available storage space in 
a few large units is infinitely superior 
to cutting it up into many more small 
ones. 

In a cruiser of this type the deck- 
house is the most important single unit 
of the boat. It is certain to be the center 
of activity either underway or at an- 
chor. This one serves both functions 
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Accommodation plan of the new 26 foot Richardson enclosed bridge cruiser 


in the cabin — and that takes care of 
almost everybody. The upper and 
lower berths below are 6’ 3” in length 
and anyone taller than that can bunk 
in the deckhouse and stick his feet as 
far out over the end of the folding bunk 
as necessary. 

We’ve cruised on small auxiliaries 
and even some power cruisers which 
had no real galley. When meal time 
came, a stove usually appeared from 
one corner — dishes and utensils from 
another and stores were hauled out of 
every locker from bow to stern. When 
finally prepared under such difficulties 
the meals should have been quite en- 
joyable but the balancing act necessary 
to keep plates and cups from upsetting 
spoiled much of it. After the meal the 
dishes were usually washed over the 
side. — All that is fun — once or twice 
— but fortunately not necessary here 
for whoever takes over the steward’s 


utensils — it is large, measuring almost 
two feet in cubical content but we 
wouldn’t want to recommend it for the 
whole stowage job for such items. 
However, the forepeak is not far away 
and ought to care for the overflow, 
although there’s always a chance of 
somebody dropping an anchor in there 
rather hurriedly. As for the eating there 
is a folding table which can be set up 
either below (for the convenience of 
the cook) or in the deckhouse (to pro- 
vide plenty of elbow room for four). 

The water tank is under the forward 
deck — its capacity is 26 gallons. Grav- 
ity flow carries water to the galley sink 
and lavatory wash basin. 


Large units of storage space 


Space for clothing is somewt at lim- 
ited but if the guests don’t mind sharing 
the one big hanging closet and the 
lockers under the berth, suitcases can 


well without being cluttered up with 
a superfluity of comfort making con- 
trivances. 

The length of the enclosed bridge is 
8 feet and the average width about 71% 
feet. The navigating department, of 
course, has its controls and instrument 
panel, etc., and will probably claim 
part of the deck space just behind the 
windshield for charts, coast pilot, etc. 
though this is a little too high to be a 
very good chart table. 

By day the collapsible bunks fold 
back into the after corners to form 
seats well-cushioned by the folding 
mattress and high enough to provide 
the sitter with a view of what’s going 
on outside. Four or five deck chairs can 
easily be placed inside the deckhouse 
for additional seating. The windows at 
the sides are very large and drop down 
into the walls to leave a light and open 
house in fine weather. Screens are pro- 





SKANEATELES DEVELOPS DOUBLE-PLANKED 
BOTTOMS FOR COMETS AND SNIPES 


Success in yacht racing whether 
it be in the America’s Cup class or the 
smallest of one designs is usually de- 
pendent upon the perfection of a great 
many little things. Occasionally one 
brilliant maneuver, a beautifully timed 
start, or a daring split off from the 
remainder of the fleet, will appear to 
provide the winning margin, but in 
nine out of ten such cases the brilliance 
of the moment is backed up by per- 
fection of countless other details of 
preparation and execution. Every sheet 
must be trimmed correctly, every tack 
executed flawlessly, and every detail of 
the boat in perfect condition. The 
high calibre of competition prevailing 
in the small one design classes such as 
Comets, Snipes, and Stars permits 
neither the skipper nor his boat to be 
imperfect in many respects and still 
have any chance of turning in winning 
performance. 

Skippers learn quickly and the keen- 
est of them seldom make the same 
mistake twice. It’s fun to sail and race 
but more fun to win, so they keep after 


the details and keep improving them- 
selves and their boats. 
That’s the spirit which 
wins races and develops 
champions and that’s 
how boats are built by 
the best boat builders, 
among them the Skan- 
eateles Boat & Canoe 
Co. of Skaneateles, N. Y. 

A couple of years ago 
this company foreseeing 
the rapid development 
of Comets and Snipes 
as one design classes 
started building them 
as a stock proposition — 
behind them were over 
forty years experience 
in the boat building 
business. Since then 
they have built several 
hundred Snipes and 
Comets. 

But what is more im- 
portant, they did not 
dismiss them from mind 





as soon as they went out the door of 
their plant. Company representatives 
followed and even personally escorted 
their boats into service in various parts 
of the country — company officials ac- 








Top-mast shrouds and spreaders, standard equipment on 
new Skaneateles Comets, will straighten out the conspicuous 
bend in this mast 
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vided to keep unwelcome intruders out 
of all windows. For early spring and 
fall cruising, damp days and cool 
nights even the most rabid open air 
fiend will appreciate this closed deck- 
house. 


Inner spring mattresses 


At night the seats open up to form 
substantial berths with inner spring 
kapok filled mattresses, a full thirty 
inches wide and over six feet long. This 
is accomplished without any sky hooks 
or strap hangers. There is a door clos- 
ing off the companionway and curtains 
on all windows permitting an element 
of privacy even though the party may 
be one big happy family. 

We’ve never cared much for the up- 
per and lower method of providing 
accommodation as used in the cabin of 
this boat, but in this case it is obviously 
the only way of caring for the fourth 
member of the party and the upper is 
probably preferable to the floor. In the 
plan the lavatory appears to occupy an 
unduly large part of the space below 
but after viewing the layout aboard the 
boat we can have nothing but praise 
for the liberality of the designers in this 
respect — even a six footer can shave 
in comfort without going through any 
contortions. 


Cockpit small but useful 


The after cockpit is rather small but 
the stern seat makes what there is of it 
very useful and the large windows in 
the deckhouse tend to make the cockpit 
and the house all one. 

The comparatively long forward 
deck is, of course, essential to the ap- 
pearance of the boat but it also comes 
in very handy for handling lines or 
anchor cable or just sitting in the sun. 
The Nile green decks and cabin top are 
an interesting departure from the more 
commonly used buff. Hardware is 
chrome plated throughout. 

All in all this little boat has every- 
thing necessary to make week ending 
and extended cruising a pleasure even 
for the skeptic. We’ve seen many a 
boat half again as long with less in the 
way of essential equipment. 


tually sailed and raced some of the 
boats. They investigated every possible 
means of improving the boats — every 
means of making them sail faster 
(sticking to the class rules, of course) — 
every means of making them sturdier 
and more comfortable. They kept ever- 
lastingly after improvements with the 
result that they are announcing for 
1937 superior Comets and Snipes in- 
volving extensive developments in 
building methods. 

In light to moderate breezes, exces- 
sive weight is a serious handicap in any 
racing boat, so their improvements 
commenced in the frames and other 
heavy parts of the boats. Without sac- 
rificing strength they are using Phil- 
ippine mahogany in place of oak in 
many places and thus will save about 
85 lbs. in the weight of the Comet hulls 
and almost as much in the Snipes. It 
will be used for keel, bottom and deck 
frames, centerboard logs and ledges, 
mast fastener and step, breast hook, 
knees, skeg and stern post, as well as 
transom, gunwales, coamings and rud- 
der where it has been used in the past. 
Specially selected material is being used 
throughout all boats. 

The side planks of two pieces of 
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A new Skaneateles Snipe showing inner layer of double- 
planked bottom, rounded cockpit and new type spray board 


ship-lapped cedar have stood up very 
well in service, so will remain un- 
changed. The bottom however involves 
the most extensive change on the new 
boats. It will be double planked which 
to us seems almost too good to be true 
in an inexpensive boat of this size 
(Comet —-16’, Snipe — 15’ 6”). 

During the past summer tests were 
made to determine the best method of 
applying this double bottom. Skeleton, 
unfinished hulls were made up and put 
overboard for several days — they did 
not leak a drop — then they were filled 
with water and allowed to lie awash 
for several more days—and finally 
hauled out and dried out completely 
and still they did not leak a drop and° 
the bottom remained very smooth. 


Two layers laid at 90 degree angle 


In the Comet the inner layer of 
planks is laid from chine to chine and 
is made up of 4” strips of cedar 54.5” 
thick and nailed to the frames with 


copper nails. The outer layer runs fore 


and aft and is of the same thickness 
but varies in width and is screwed 
through the inner layer to the frame 
and fastened to the inner layer with a 
great many small copper clinch nails. 


This, of course, makes a very strong 
and tight bottom. In the Snipe the con- 
struction is the same except for the 
inner layer which extends only from 
chine to garboard. All fastenings in 
both boats are brass or copper. 

An exceptionally strong, tight, and 
smooth bottom is the result. No caulk- 
ing whatever is used in the seams and 
they remain flush at all times, provid- 
ing a very smooth finish on the bottom; 
a bottom easy to make smooth and 
keep smooth. 


More comfortable cockpit 


Outwardly the most noticeable de- 
velopment in the new boats is a longer 
cockpit, rounded off aft and V shaped 
forward with a higher more effectively 
placed spray board. This cockpit has 
more room, is drier, and should be more 
comfortable. 

Skaneateles has always felt that the 
Comet mast could stand some more 
staying — not that sticks have been 
carrying away, but sails don’t set very 
well on a mast that looks like a dog’s 
hind foot—so they are including a 
topmast shroud and spreader as stand- 
ard equipment this year. As optional 
equipment they have developed a 





The new backstay lever for Comets 


backstay which is set up by an adapta- 
tion of the Highfield lever. It is consid- 
erably more foolproof than the ordinary 
track and slide arrangement and en- 
ables the stay to be set up very hard 
even though it is led only a short dis- 
tance aft of the mast. When close- 
hauled it is not necessary to slack the 
leeward backstay. The lever is only 18” 
long and remains attached to the stay 
at all times. 

One of the details of equipment 
which impressed us most was the high 
quality of the fittings used throughout 
these boats. They are all made up from 
Skaneateles’ own patterns from a high 
quality bronze and reflect the same 
care and thoughtfulness which has gone 
into the other details of construction. 
Every cleat— every turnbuckle has 
been designed for its own job and does 
that job well. We liked particularly a 
cleat which combines the function of 
fair-lead when the sheet is held in the 
hand and jam-cleat when cleated down. 





New finishing procedure 


One of the biggest problems on any 
racing boat, particularly the small ones, 
is obtaining and keeping a smooth rac- 
ing finish — keeping it is really the 





NEW GRAY FOUR-22 PACKS 30 PER CENT MORE POWER 


Ons of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the marine engine field 
has been the complete evolution of the 
small auxiliary engine. The chugging, 
uncertain, single and two cylinder af- 
fairs of a dozen or so years ago have 
been replaced by silent, smooth run- 
ning, little engines which move the 
same boats, or their modern counter- 
parts, half again as fast and with 
infinitely less commotion about it. 

When we look back on those old 
“one lungers” and think of all their 
shortcomings it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why yachtsmen of those days 
found so many arguments against in- 
stalling auxiliary power. 


HORSE POWER 


400 «600 


There’s lots of power and a wide range of speeds for so small 


an engine 
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But fortunately better engines were 
developed and small fours and sixes 
became practical. Then somebody 
thought of the reduction gear, or rather 
decided that it had been kept in the 
background too long. 

Now the old arguments for and 
against auxiliary power are just about 
dead; compact, efficient power plants 
requiring little more space than a small 
lighting plant, which would be neces- 
sary anyway, having licked even the 
die-hards. 

An excellent example of these little 
engines and an indication of what the 
future may bring is the new Gray Four- 
22. This engine is small in dimensions 
only. In power output, 
design and construc- 
tion it has many of the 
features of big engines. 

The Four-22 is really 
a development of the 
Gray Light Four which 
has been a very popu- 
lar engine for auxilia- 
ries, launches, small 
cruisers and work 
boats. In fact it is 
quite a remarkable de- 
velopment for it packs 
30% more power into 
the same space. The 


dimensions are: length 3114” over all, 
height 1914”, and width between cen- 
ters 16”. It can also be obtained on 
20” centers. 

The big increase in power output has 
been obtained by increasing the bore to 
2%” and the stoke to 314”, with a 
total displacement of 91 cubic inches. 
The power graph shows a wide range of 
useful speeds ranging from 4 hp. at 
400 r.p.m. to 30 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. in 
direct drive and from 9 hp. at 400 
r.p.m. to 30 hp. at 1300 r.p.m. at the 
shaft with 2:1 reduction gear which will 
be the model used for 
most auxiliary installa- 
tions. This reduction 
gear of the built-in 
pressure lubricated 
type increases the 
length to only 354%”. 

Some of the very 
practical features 
brought down from lar- 
ger engines to the Four- 
22 include the tempera- 
ture control valve 
which allows re-circula- 
tion of cooling water 
and thereby permits 
temperature regulation 
without creating back 
pressure or steaming; 
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A combination fair-lead and jam-cleat 





Testing a double-planked hull 


toughest job. The new double-planked 
tight seamed bottom will help a lot 
but they have done more than that. 
With the aid of a disinterested paint 
research laboratory they dug into the 
problem during the past summer and 
developed, tested, and proved the ef- 
ficiency of an entirely new finishing 
procedure. The result is a finish which 
is not only hard and smooth when 
completed but stays that way in service 
because of the proper co-relation of 
primer, under coat and finish coat. 


the condensation trap which keeps ex- 
haust line condensate from working 
back into the engine, and the base 
clean out plate, unusual but neverthe- 
less handy in so small an engine. 

Other big engine features of the 
Four-22 are individual porting for each 
cylinder, ball bearing clutch and re- 
verse gear, double row thrust bearing, 
marine type non-drip carburetor and 
full pressure lubrication which permits 
installation angles up to 15 degrees. 

The Four-22 is available with either 
6 or 12 volt starter and generator 
equipment or with magneto and im- 
pulse coupling. 





The Gray Four-22 has many ‘‘big engine’’ features 
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“Beachcomber” Suggests Gifts for Yachtsmen 
and Others Nautically Inclined 


HALF MODELS OF MODERN 
RACING CLASSES 


- MopELs and half models probably 
impart more in the way of true nautical 
atmosphere than any other decorative 
item. Old galleons, and clipper ships in a 
bottle are fairly common, but we be- 
lieve that the sailor of today who keeps 
up with the development of hulls and 
rigs will appreciate more these half 
models of modern types. 





They are made up entirely of rare 
woods directly from the lines of the 
actual boats which they represent and 
are accurate and to scale within a very 
small fraction of an inch. The New 
York Yacht Club 32 footer shown here 
has a mounting of macassar ebony, an 
underbody of Turkish boxwood, a boot 
top of ebony, topsides of Swiss pear, 
and sails of linden. Green is the only 
color which cannot be reproduced in 
wood. 

The Star is also built up in contrast- 
ing combinations. Similar half models 
of most of the popular racing classes 
are available in various sizes. Others 
can be had on special order. The 
mounting of this N. Y. “382” measures 
114%” x 10”. 

The Star shown here is priced at 
$20. The “32” at $25. 





A FLASHLIGHT FOR HARD KNOCKS 


PrRacTICALLY every boat includes 
at least one flashlight among its equip- 
ment items. In ordinary boat service 
they receive some pretty hard knocks 
— rolling around in cockpits, or in the 
wet bottoms of tenders and dinghies. 
Then there is always dampness or salt 
laden air to contend with — all pretty 
tough on the ordinary flashlight. 

This one is encased in Tufite, a hard 
but resilient material. It is watertight 
and the bulb is mounted on springs to 
absorb the shock of falling and knock- 
ing around. Dampness and the result- 
ant corrosion are kept completely away 
from the essential parts of this light. 
We dropped it several times from a 
height of over ten feet without injuring 
it in any way. $6.50. 











Santa Claus and all other seasoned givers know that “hobby” gifts are 
always among the most popular. From hard-bitten skipper down to enthusi- 
astic youngster anyone who reacts to the sight of a well cut sail or the sound 
of a well timed motor will appreciate something nautical at Christmas. 

Some of the articles described here are designed to round out the yachits- 
man’s personal belongings — others are more suitable for his house. Some 
are new developments — others are old standbys. 








ORIGINAL SIGNED ETCHINGS OF 
MARINE SUBJECTS 


Herp’s a very inexpensive, beauti- 
fully executed nautical gift item which 
we think is mighty hard to beat. 

Charles J. A. Wilson, the well known 
marine etcher has recently issued a 
group of small etchings of famous ma- 
rine subjects ranging from the U. S. S. 
Constitution and the yacht America to 
the Queen Mary and Rainbow. There 
are thirty-five subjects in all including 
many of the more famous clipper ships 
and examples of various types of com- 
mercial vessels and yachts. 





Sovereign o The Sac 

Each is an original, not a reproduc- 
tion, signed by the etcher. The etched 
surfaces are 314 by 5 inches and they 
are mounted on a 9 x 11 mat suitable 
for framing. 

Singly or in a set of four or six they 
are certain to be appreciated by any 
lover of the sea. The price is only $1 per 
print. 





ASH TRAYS IN DORY FORM 





For an inexpensive gift item right 
out of the sea we suggest these dory ash 


trays. They’re of polished brass and - 


fortunately a lot more stable than their 
sea-going counterparts. Also unusual in 
novelty ashtrays, they are deep enough 
to really hold ashes. 

The set of six is $3.60. 


YACHTSMAN’S REPAIR KIT 





Tus ditty bag and the accom- 
panying equipment should come in very 
handy on every boat which ever ven- 
tures out of sight of the home anchor- 
age. It contains a complete assortment 
of sail needles, sail twine, marlin, bees- 
wax, and a palm — everything neces- 
sary for the repair of sails. Also a lignum 
vitae fid, several fine steel marlin 
spikes, pinchers, snips and complete 
equipment for splicing both rope and 
wire. All tools are of the very highest 
grade. 

All the above and more are assembled 
in a serviceable canvas bag with a 
frilled edge thrown in. $25. 





A TABLE LAMP FROM A 
SHIP’S SIDE LIGHT 


THE authenticity of this lamp is 
beyond question as it is made up by a 
leading marine hardware manufacturer 
from one of their regulation turret top 
side: lights as used on Class II boats. 

It is complete with a two socket pull 
chain cluster at the top and a separate 
socket and switch in the base. The 
Fresnel lens is available in red or green. 
The parchment shade is hand-painted. 

The price, including the shade, is $13. 


Bs i 1 
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If you can’t obtain locally the articles illustrated send a stamped 
addressed envelope to ‘‘ Beachcomber” at YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., and he will be glad to supply full information. 








AN ULTRA-SENSITIVE MASTHEAD FLY 


KreEpIne a constant check on the 
exact direction of the wind and trim- 
ming sails accordingly is one of the 
most important elements of yacht 
racing. There’s nothing better than a 
very sensitive masthead pennant to do 
that job, especially when the wind is 
light and spotty. 

This one was brought out only a 
month or two ago. The fly is of alumi- 
num, the counterweight of lead, and 
the remainder entirely of brass. When 
properly balanced the entire weight of 
the fly bears on a tiny point at the top, 
which allows it to swing freely and 
respond to the slightest zephyr. 

The aluminum takes paint very well 
and the yacht club burgee can very 
easily be laid out and painted on the 
fly. The counterweight may then be 
adjusted to compensate for the addi- 
tional weight of the paint. 





There are two sizes — a 6” fly suit- 
able for boats up to forty feet in length 
and a 9” fly for larger boats. The prices 
are $2 for the 6” size, $2.50 for the 9”. 





A SEA-GOING CIGARETTE BOX 


& ; . ‘ | 





CIGARETTES are about as univer- 
sally distributed as anything we have 
both afloat and ashore. Where to keep 
them on a boat is sometimes a problem. 

This little novelty box holding twenty 
cigarettes is made entirely by hand of a 
very fine grade of mahogany with nat- 
ural finish. The trim and the Sea Horse, 
or if you prefer, a Sea Gull, are inlaid 
brass. 

Simply turn the wheel and out pops 
a cigarette. They are $10 each. 





A YACHT RACE IN MINIATURE 


Every sea lawyer and race com- 
mittee member will appreciate the 
possibilities of this yacht protest set as 
a clarifier of the facts in any question- 
able situation. It ought to be useful, 
too, in a possibly more constructive 
manner, in illustrating and explaining 
racing rules and tactics to youngsters 
and other beginners. 
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Essomarine Lubricants are distributed by 
the following major oil companies: 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc. 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky) 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) - Humble 
Oil & Refining Company - Imperial Oil, 
Limited (In Canada). 


PENOLA INC., 26 





BROADWAY, N E W 


REMEMBER the Essomarine Exhibits at the 
Motor Boat Shows of past years? And how the 
crowds stood around five deep? Of course—how 
could you forget ’em! Well—this year’s display 
is—as Barnum had it—better than ever! Thrills! 
Excitement! Oddities! Neptune’s rarest trea- 
sures! Amazing creatures never seen before on 
land or sea! A staggering spectacle for any mari- 
ner—a tremendous treat for you! Don’t miss it! 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE + NEW YORK CITY 


JANUARY 8-16 
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The set consists of four chrome plated A SHIP’S CLOCK AND BAROMETER 
& & & & b & & & & & b b boats with booms which swing to E : i 
various positions; three marks, two VERYONE likes the musical ote 
with flags to indicate wind direction and of the bell movement of a fine ship’s 
the third cut on an angle so that it can clock whether they can tell time by 


be set to indicate the direction of tidal *he™ or not and every yachtsman is by 


or current flow; and a compact chrome necessity more or less of a weather 
I M P O R [ A N I and enamel case, which can easily be ? ool there are many types.and 
. heuer ’ 
carried in the pocket. The price — $10. oll sines of slotie and Maaumaiee ae 
the old established firms still make the 
best. 

This is a simple but very attractive 
combination of one of the finest eight- 
day Chelsea clocks and a very sensitive 
aneroid barometer with thermometer 
attached. The clock and barometer are 
highly polished brass and the base 
black enameled. The overall length is 
14 inches, the price $165. 








To those who gave subscriptions for 
YACHTING to their friends for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS last December! 





These subscriptions entered last year will 
expire with our December issue. To pre- 





; : , SHIP’S BELL BOOK-ENDS 
vent a possible break in your gift order, 

d . . ; f laa enki Boox-ends as a gift item have had 
and to assist us in preparing for the holiday to stend a great deal of shess — bat 
rush may we suggest that you renew at they’re still going strong for Christmas, 

: : ; : weddings, and all such occasions. 
once? An attractive greeting card will This pair we thought particularly 
again notify them of your thoughtfulness. nice. The end plate, the bell and its 


holder are, of course, of polished brass; 
the base is of maple. The bell is a small 
size of real ship’s bell, and actually 
rings. The price is $6.50. 


1 YEAR $ 4.00 i | AREAL RUBBER SUIT 
2 YEARS $ 7.00 i Ca mgs tes Geen ee 
3 YEARS $10.00 


weather as it comes— and that in- 
cludes everyone from frostbite dinghy 
{Canadian postage 50 cents a year additional 
Foreign postage $1.00 a year additional} 











sailor to ocean racing veteran — can 
use one of these outfits consisting of 
overalls and coat of tough, fully vulean- 
ized smooth black rubber. 








CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT AID FOR THE INEBRIATED BARTENDER 


Ons of the cleverest contrivances 
we’ve seen along the refreshment line is 
this cocktail server in gimbals. We 
could go on at some length on the need 

of making everything on shipboard 

205 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY respond to heeling angles and the toss- 

ing of rough seas — but the point is that 

it is an unusual and attractive way of 

—— ee Ee Oe TO EO OT OT ee administering an old rite. If your boat 










Circulation Department , is big enough to have room for this 
ACHTING gadget she probably rides smooth 
Y enough not to need it. 
205 East 42nd Street However, it has a definite nautical ac Ms im 
air, is silver plated, and can be moved is material has no odor and wi 
New York, N. Y. through any of the three dimensions not stick to itself, the deck or anything 
Enclosed is my check for $.............. to cover the cost of without disturbing the equilibrium of else. A suit of this type will outlast a 


the glasses. Many stores have it at $35. half dozen suits of oilskins. It is very 

strong and can be caught on any num- ' 

ber of cleats without tearing. The ‘ 

jacket has a storm fly front and is : 

fastened with ball and socket fasteners. 

The overalls come in either three- 

quarter or full length, have a bib front 

LSPARAA KER OpeDDaeebabiones. . <aeewaseeehoonneuNeateedeees . cabal and elastic insert in the shoulder straps. 

eo When worn with a turkish towel 

around the neck, a sou’wester, and a 

pair of boots, it’s the best possible com- 

bination for really keeping dry on deck. 

On cool nights the jacket is worth two 

; or three sweaters. 

Ie REONRUNGRES SRR AAN SSS... vapapanbondepneedereeahuenes Jaa This outfit is made of ‘“Raynster” 
« material and retails for about $10. 


the gift subscriptions listed below: 
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The sea and the pseudo-nautical have always been a popular decorative 
theme — but, in selecting gifts with nautical atmosphere for the yachtsman’s 
i iciish teak benedsebeliviededaunsexasaWesnasoesevavoeseres home it is well to remember that he is likely to be super critical of anything 
so close to his heart. It takes more than a casual acquaintance with an 


, anchor, for example, to work it into a pair of book-ends and preserve an 
b b & $ b b & & } & S & atr of authenticity. 






































NEW EIGHT 





IGHT from style headquarters . . . two exciting new 
editions of motor car quality, value, performance and 
beauty . . . two pace-setting new Oldsmobiles for 1937. 
Whether you prefer the striking modern lines of the 
Six, or the distinguished streamline contours of the 
Eight, here they are... the cars of the year... the 
leading American styles. Newest of the new . . . complete 
with every modern fine-car feature . . . you'll find the 1937 
Oldsmobile Six and Eight the smartest values of the year! 
PRICES REDUCED on Six-Cylinder 4-door Sedan, 4-door Touring Sedan and all Eight-Cyl- 


, inder Enclosed Models. Sixes $685 and up... Eights $785 and up, list at Lansing. Special Accessory 
Eight-Cylinder Four-Door Touring Sedan, $915, list at Lansing. Groups Extra. Monthly Payments to suit your purse. General Motors Instalment Plan. 


(benibihe Sight” "685 ‘785 
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MATHIS —Announces — 
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A 61-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER 


Embodying sea-going qualities and speed with 
all the comforts of the famous Mathis Houseboat. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





British Yachting Notes 


Ocean Racing Developments 


HILE, during the last month or so, yachtsmen interested in the 

larger classes have been devoting their time and energy to the 
establishment of a new and satisfactory ‘‘intermediate’’ class, the deep 
water sailormen have been by no means idle. 

At the time of writing it would seem probable that at least half a dozen 
new 35-foot water line yachts will join the deep sea racing fleet early next 
season. Three of these are already under construction; one, designed by 
William Fife, is building at Fairlie, a second, for Commander Illingworth, 
designed by J. Laurent Giles, and the third, for Colonel King, is from the 
board of Robert Clark. The orders for the others have not yet been placed, 
but I am told that there may even be a “‘one-design” batch of boats 
built to the R.O.R.C. Rating Rule. Charles Nicholson is building an 
enlarged Bloodhound for Mr. Ralph Hawkes — 48 feet on the load water 
line, or three feet longer than Mr. Isaac Bell’s yacht — and a 37-foot 
water line cutter for Mr. John Gage. In addition to these, Nicholson has 
nearly finished the hull which is the exact counterpart of Bloodhounda’s, 
with the exception that she is planked with teak instead of mahogany. 
I do not know if she is to be cutter- or yawl-rigged, but I hope that it will 
be the former as comparison between her performance and that of the 
yawl-rigged Bloodhound should be both interesting and instructive. A 
smaller cutter, of about 30 feet l.w.1., is being built for Miss Wiles, a well- 
known East Coast yachtswoman, to Charles Kingsley’s design. 


+ + + 


It seems probable that a slight penalty on mizzen staysails for yawls 
and ketches will come into force for next season’s R.O.R.C. races, prob- 
ably to the extent of one per cent of their rating, in the case of yawls, and 
slightly more in that of ketches. This method of dealing with mizzen 
staysails appears to be satisfactory, although neither the actual area nor 
the triangle in which the sail is set is considered in the measurement of sail 
area. This estimate of the value of a mizzen staysail places the yawl, so 
rigged, midway between the Bermudian yawl, minus staysail, and the 
Bermudian cutter. 


Another innovation which may be adopted — one that has, I under- 
stand, been strongly advocated by Sherman Hoyt and, surely, the change 
can have no better advocate — is the permission to set two spinnakers at 
the same time, with, however, one or two restrictions. The second spinna- 
ker boom is not to be longer than the base of the fore triangle or the length 
of the main boom, whichever is the less. This is to guard against the undue 
advantage that a yacht having a very long base to the fore triangle, in 
conjunction with a very short boom, might obtain against the more normal 
disposition of sail area. It is also probable that the sail abaft the mast would 
have to be lowered when both the spinnakers are set. It is greatly to be 
hoped that this regulation will be passed, as there can be no doubt that 
the use of two spinnakers must make for safety under heavy weather con- 
ditions. As far as deep sea racing is concerned, this alteration in the rules 
is long overdue and, if it is carried into effect, the thanks of the deep 
sea racing community are due to my friend Sherman Hoyt. 


+ + + 


Another proposal is also being considered by the R.O.R.C. Committee 
— the vexed question of mast height. At first sight, the American system 
of basing this on the square root of the sail area seems to be a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty, especially if applied in conjunction with a hull 
measurement as an additional restraining influence in the case of yachts 
with relatively large sail areas, but on looking into the effect of this sys- 
tem, in actual practice, it was found to be far from satisfactory. Under 
this method of restricting height, a yacht may have been given a mast of 
the full height allowed by the rule and the head of the fore triangle may 
have been taken right up to the masthead. There is, in fact, a definite 
inducement to do this, as the bigger the fore triangle for a given height of 
mainsail, the greater the mast height. If, however, it were to be found 
when the yacht was being tuned up that she would do better if the head 
of the fore triangle were to be lowered, and that she put up a better all 
round performance with less area in her headsails, not only would the 
alteration to her sail plan forward of the mast have to be made but her 
mast height would also have to be reduced. It was thought, therefore, that 
it would be far better to base mast height on hull dimensions alone. 
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Here are some of the fine yachts that you will probably 
see if you are in Florida this winter. There is no other 
satisfaction half so great as that of owning or chartering 


a yacht powered by Cooper - Bessemer Diesels. 


. (148’) owned by R. A. Van Cleef, power- 
| Halonia ed with two 400 HP and two 75 HP 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesels. 


° (279’) owned by E.R. Johnston, powered 
2 Caroline M with two 1500 HP, two 225 HP and one 


75 HP Cooper -Bessemer Diesels. 

(165‘) owned by Leon Mandel, powered 
with two 425 HP and two 75 HP 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesels. 


(171'‘) owned by William Leeds, Jr., pow- 
4 Moana ered with two 800 HP and two 500 HP 
Cooper -Bessemer Diesels. 


4 (171‘) owned by Joseph M. Schenck, pow- 
5 Gatoline | ered with two 800 HP and two 500 HP 


Cooper -Bessemer Diesels. 

. (191’) owned by Logan G. Thompson, 

6 Sylvia powered with two 425 HP and two 75 
HP Cooper-Bessemer Diesels. 

(294') owned by Mrs. W. B. Thompson, 

7 Alder powered with two 1500 HP, two 170 HP 

and one 60 HP Cooper-Bessemer Diesels. 


3 Ruccaneet 








THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Vernon, Ono PLA 


treet Mills Building alehalel 


ity Washington 
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Sues 54’ Grebe-Designed Twin-Screw 
Diesel Cruiser by Cfreat akes 


ULLY salt water equipped — staunchly built — beau- 

tifully finished — tested and proven performance. Built 
to most exacting specifications with mahogany planking, 
white oak keel and frames, teak decks and mahogany deck- 
house and cabin trunks. Perfect finish and workmanship 
throughout are the result of years of experience in building 
fine yachts. 


Notice the beauty and comfort of the interior of these trim 
new cruisers. Carefully planned arrangement based on 
extended cruising experience. Two or three statercoms — 
luxurious deckhouse living room with additional berths — 
spacious after deck — convenient side decks. Available 
with flying bridge or deckhouse control. 


Write or wire for further information or 
better yet visit our plant yourself to see these 
cruisers under construction. 


Yard and Plant 
3250 N. Washtenaw Avenue 
Phone — Keystone 4761 


GR FAT LAKES — 
"BOA T BUILDING 


Sales Office 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 
Phone — Superior 0806 
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The proposal before the R.O.R.C. Committee now is that the mast 
height, to black band or to the top of the highest sheave on the mast 
shall be (.96 H+4’)RA=MH, H in the formula being the sum of the 
length for rating, the greatest beam, and the midship depth; RA, the rig 
allowance expressed in terms of the square root of the sail area; and MH, 
the mast height, without penalty. It seems probable that either this 
regulation will be accepted, or that mast height will remain unrestricted. 
If the proposal becomes law, yachts with relatively small to moderate 
sail areas will be unaffected while a reasonable penalty will be imposed 
upon those with large areas. 


+ + + 


It is good to be able to record that deep sea racing is obtaining a really 
strong hold in this country and that very definite encouragement is being 
given to the production of craft suitable for this branch of the sport. 
Just exactly what type of vessel is encouraged by the R.O.R.C. Rating 
Rule, it is very difficult, especially for a layman, to predict, but, so far, 
everything points to the probability that boats varying considerably in 
type may have an “all round’’ equal chance of success. Dorade, Stormy 
Weather and Zeearend vary appreciably in type but I have it, on the 
best authority, that the R.O.R.C. Rating Rule brings the three closely 
into line as to all round performance. Coming as they do from the board of 
the same designer, Olin Stephens, one is justified in assuming that really 
reliable information may be obtained from which the merits, or demerits, 
of a rule may be estimated. 


+ + + 


So far, it would seem that an easily driven hull with moderate beam 
and a relatively small but effective sail area has the greatest chance of 
success, while the scantling rule, which modifies the results obtained by 
the formula, demands careful attention in relation to the type. of hull 
selected. As far as can be seen at present, the scantling allowance rule 
appears to be functioning quite well since moderate displacement craft 
seem to be best suited by a comparatively small scantling allowance;*while 
heavier types can naturally stand heavier construction and the correspond- 
ingly greater scantling allowance. Now that the rule is being built to, how- 
ever, time will show whether the capabilities of the various types have 
been accurately estimated. M. HecKsTALL-SMITH 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 


By TED HOSTER 


to Boots Labrot, of New Orleans. She is on her way south and it is 
rumored that she will spend the winter in Florida, probably entering 
the Miami-Nassau race and later the St. Pete-Havana race. 


Jie Williamson of Gibson Island has recently sold the cutter Salabar 


+ + + 


Last month, M. M. Davis and Son, of Solomons Island, started construc- 
tion of a second railway at Gibson Island which is alongside the present one 
and which will more than double the facilities at the yard. Mr. Davis re- 
ports that they have been doing a great deal of work on boats headed south 
and that the winter storage business is heavy. 


+ + + 


Henry D. Baldwin reports that, due to the New London-Gibson Island 
race scheduled for next summer, the Hampton Yacht Club, Hampton, 
Virginia, will postpone the annual Gibson Island-Norfolk race from the 
week-end of July Fourth until some other date, to be decided upon later. 


+ + + 


The Gibson Island Yacht Squadron will hold its annual meeting and 
election of officers at a dinner on the evening of December 4th. Once more, 
the club is fortunate in having Alan Villiers who will show his movies of his 
recent voyage on the Joseph Conrad. 


+ + + 


Wallace Lanahan is planning to change completely the rig of his Spin- 
drift (ex-Malabar VII) in preparation for the Gibson Island race next spring. 


+ + + 


With the coming of fall the oyster fleet is once more out on the job. This 
is one of the finest sights to be seen anywhere as the boats are required by 
state law to dredge only under sail. For those cruising south who have a 
little time to spare, it would be interesting to spend a day or two watching 
these old bay watermen maneuvering their boats at their work. 
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SCRIPPS 


MATTHEWS ‘‘46” Sport Sedan 
Cruiser — here illustrated is 
powered by two V-12 SCRIPPS 
300 Series motors, models 306 
and 307, providing a speed of 31 
miles per hour. These engines 
have a low center of gravity and 
nestle low in the hull. They are 
withoutexception the finest marine 
engines built. Available in high 
speed, medium speed, reduction 
gear models, and in balanced pairs 
of true opposite construction and 
rotation. 


SCRIPPS V-12—Models 306, 307—280 h. p. each. A 
pair of these fine V-12 cylinder motors efficiently 
power this 46 foot Matthews Cruiser 


SCRIPPS MODEL 154 (Below) A greatly praised 6 
cyl. 118 h. p. medium speed engine becoming 
increasingly popular in cruisers of 30 feet and 
over used for deep sea sport fishing. Also 
available in high speed models developing 155 
h. p. and in balanced pairs of true opposite 
construction and rotation. 





powers MATTHEWS finest 

















When unexcelled, quiet, smooth performance is desired in 
Matthews Cruisers, SCRIPPS “Built to precision engines” are 
specified. » » It is why, in the past year, there has been so 
many notable SCRIPPS installations in Matthews finest. » » SCRIPPS are 
generally recognized as the engines of quality and real value that have through 
their magnificent performance gained a foremost position in their respective 
fields for over 30 years. Nowhere can you find. better designed marine 
engines » » built to greater precision » » that reflects in the nicety of their 
trim exteriors the accuracy and strength of their vital parts. » » Nowhere 
can you find motors that have as many outstanding and exclusive features 
designed understandingly to give greatest safety, smoothest action, and 
longest economical life. » » That is why so many fine boats bought by 
prominent, experienced owners, here and abroad, are powered by SCRIPPS. 
» + No matter what boat you are thinking of, first become well acquainted 
with the unusual features that make SCRIPPS such outstanding values. 
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SCRIPPS MODEL 202 (At right) A moderate speed 
6 cyl. 210 h. p. engine world famous for flawless, 
spectacular performance in finest of hulls. Also 
available in updraft, cruiser type models 
providing 153 h. p. and in balanced pairs of true 
opposite construction and rotation. 











SCRIPPS V-12 — 110h. p. marine en- 
gine of great flexibility and power 
range. Has newest improvements in- 
cluding RUBBER MOUNTING and 
TOOL STEEL VALVE INSERTS. 
Choice of cast iron cylinder heads and 


WRITE TODAY for information and learn how moderate is the cost of a SCRIPPS 
power plant. Give essential details—length, type of craft, speed desired, or horse- 
power needed. We have the right power plant, available now for immediate 
delivery for boats 15 to 90 feet, 4, 6, V-8, and V-12 cylinders; 25 to 300 bh. p. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 








SCRIPPS V-8—A most dependable 
and economical 95 h. p. marine en- 
gine. The only one of this type that 
is complete with INDIVIDUAL 
PORTING, TOOL STEEL VALVE 
INSERTS, fully broken-in and tested. 





oil pan optional at no additional cost. [Q|2—Ist. gasoline propelled boat tocross the Atlantic With or without reduction gears. 


NOW $850 f. o. b. factory. 


Priced from $400 at factory. 
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ne ate LenS ? Mees : 
New 1937 24-ft. Sportsman, a big, roomy Chris-Craft that combines the com- 
fort and dry-riding qualities of a cruiser with the speed of a runabout and 
roominess of a utility boat. Priced as shown $2190 f. 0. b. factory. Wide options 
as to power plants and speeds. Models with built-in cabins priced from $2490, 








New 1937 Chris-Craft 32-ft. Double Stateroom Cruiser. Sleeping accom- 
modations for six; dining nook that converts into double bed. Unusually large 
stateroom, spacious galley, large aft cockpit, priced from $3790, f.0.b. factory, with 
6-cylinder 85 h.p. marine engine. Wide options as to other power plants and speeds, 











New 1937 Chris-Craft 35-ft. Double Stateroom Cruiser—two extra large 
staterooms, big dining nook that converts into double bed, large, light, airy 


galley, extra wide beam, ideally planned for long cruising. Priced from $4690. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., 411 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 


Direct Factory Branch, 221 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago Display, 1200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
All prices f. o. b. factory, subject to change without notice, 





Mail the coupon for data on great Chris-Craft Fleet for 1937 












COUPON 
Please send descriptive data to 


Name 





Address 





City and State 














YACHTING 
West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE yard of Fellows & Stewart, at San Pedro, has started construction 

on the first five of the new California 32-foot one-design sloops from 
the board of Nicholas S. Potter. The hulls will be constructed upside down 
over a jig, as were the N.Y.Y.C. ‘‘Thirty-Twos,” and then turned over and 
their keels bolted on. This method has already been pioneered on the West 
Coast by Fellows & Stewart in building their 30-foot stock cruisers. 

The first boat of the new class will be commissioned about February Ist, 
and is to be delivered to Commodore Donald W. Douglas. Her successors 
will go to Edward Locke, Temple Ashbrook, John P. Hurndall and Joe 
Fellows, Jr. Five more of the single-stickers are expected to be under way 
by spring. 

Costing about $9,000 apiece, the new boats are similar in both contour and 
qualifications to the New York Yacht Club “Thirty-twos.”’ They are 46 feet 
in length over all, with 32 feet water line, 10 feet 9 inches beam and 6 feet 
9 inches draft. They hoist 857 square feet of working canvas. They will 
sleep four persons aft and a hand forward. The auxiliary power will be the 
new Gray ‘‘25.”’ 


+ + + 


Southern California’s annual Midwinter Regatta will be sailed on San 
Pedro Bay from February 19th to 22nd, inclusive, thus returning to the 
four-day program. The announcement was made by Ben MeNeil, organ- 
ization chairman of the Civic Regatta Association, which will again 
sponsor the meet. 

The one-design sloop classes will race on all four days and there is a pos- 
sibility that the cruising classes will perform on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, which will be Washington’s Birthday: 


oe fo ae 


Miss Golden Gate, Dan Arenas’s 732-cubic-inch displacement flash from 
Oakland, turned in a perfect three-heat score at Newport-Balboa on No- 
vember Ist, to capture the venerable Pacific Motor Boat Cup, returned to 
annual competition after an eleven-year lapse. 

She made 53.892 miles per hour in the first heat over the choppy two- 
and-a-half-mile course inside Balboa Bay and was forced to touch that 
mark in the two final heats to nose out Dorothy Munson’s Miss Arcadia, 
Pacific Coast 225-inch class champion, which took second honors with 727 
out of 1200 possible points. Arthur Bobrick’s ‘‘732,’’ El Torbellino, from 
San Marino, took second honors in the first heat, only to suffer engine fail- 
ure in the second. Nine entries turned out for the event which was 
planned to renew motor boat racing along the South Coast. 


+ + + 


Commodore John C. Stick, of the California Yacht Club, is sponsor of a 
new annual sailing fixture on the Southern California calendar, a 50-mile 
windward-leeward race from San Pedro to the western end of Santa Cata- 
lina Island and return. 

The initial race was tentatively booked for early December. The event 
will be limited to single-stickers in cruising trim and under Universal Rule 
rating. 


+ + + 


Vice Commodore Christopher Jenks convened an enthusiastic meeting of 
the Transpacific Yacht Club in November, at Los Angeles, to discuss sail- 
ing the race to Honolulu in 1937, as a means of alternating the biennial 
Transpacific jaunt with the Bermuda Race. 

The Santa Barbara Yacht Club is already seeking the start, either on 
July 4th or as a finale of the Southern California Regatta, in August. The 
race committee will probably announce a decision shortly after the holi- 
days. The serious business of discussing the 1937 situation was somewhat 
hampered by the enthusiasm of the turnout which included most of the 
skippers and crews of the twenty-one yachts participating in the record 
smashing run from Santa Monica to Diamond Head last summer. 


+ + + 


William A. Bartholomae, Jr.’s, Six-Metre Mystery, home from the Olym- 
pics, won the seventh annual sailing for the Avian Clock at San Pedro on 
November Ist. She beat William Slater’s Lanai by three minutes over the 
14-mile windward-leeward course in a fresh westerly and a lumpy sea. 
Following, were Ay-Ay-Ay, Gallant and Ripples. Alfred E. Rogers’ Synnove, 
closely trailing Mystery in the thrash to Point Fermin, lost her mast when a 
chain plate pulled out of the deck. 
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> outstanding Yachts 


EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW 
EXIDE MARINE BATTERIES 









I Exiden 
/ (RONCLAD 
MARINE 7 





| noe notable new craft, designed and 
built by Mathis Yacht Building Company, 
Camden, N. J., start out equipped for comfort and 
safety with Exide-Ironclad Marine Batteries. The 
batteries are used for lighting and all electrical 
auxiliaries, including pumps, refrigerators, fans and 
Florence V, 79 ft. long, 16% ft. beam, 4 ft. draft, ‘ 
equipped with 16-cell Exide-lronclad Battery. the other modern equipment that adds so greatly 
to pleasure afloat. 


The new line of Exide Marine Batteries has been 
enthusiastically welcomed by ship-builders and 
yachtsmen alike. Intimately acquainted with Exide 
dependability, economy and long life through wide 
experience, these men recognize in the new line of 
Exides exactly the type of battery that meets the 
special demands of marine service. 





These Exides are of genuine marine type and 
quality, built to deliver absolutely dependable ser- 
vice under every condition—and built to hold the 





Innisfail, 85 ft. long, 18 ft. beam, 312 ft. draft, equipped cost of battery power to a sacpeeanouirng year-in and 
with 56-cell Exide-Ironclad Battery. year-out. There are 6 and 12 volt Exides for smaller 
boats, and 32 and 115 volt batteries, both Exide 

a: and Exide-Ironclad, for larger craft. Save and play 


safe with Exide. See your marine dealer, or write to: 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 








Consort IV, 90 ft. long, 18 ft. beam, 4 ft. 9 in. draft, 
equipped with 56-cell Exide-lronclad Battery. 
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Jhe VINYA 


RD "AO ee 


Comes to you, ready fora long life of usefulness. She 
will make your hours afloat happy and carefree be- 
cause of her safety, her dependability, and her 


seagoing qualities. 


Comfort for owner and guests is assured by roomy 


quarters and the exceptional care given to interior 


furnishings. 


Her lines, pleasing to the eye, will remain so 


throughout the years and the cost of her operation 


with diesel power is extremely low. 





The VINYARD “50” 


Write or wire for further 
particulars on any of our 
models or for an appoint- 
ment to visit our plant where 
persons interested in VIN- 
YARD cruisers are always 
welcome, 


VINYARD 


Personal inspection is 
the most convincing 
method of determin- 
ing how well this 
VINYARD 40 meets 
your requirements 
and a cordial invita- 
tion to visit our plant 
is extended. 





The VINYARD "55" 





SHip Buitpine Company 


MILFORD, DELAWARE 
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Bubbles . . . Joseph Schenck, of Hollywood, took delivery in November 
of Eldridge R. Johnson’s 171-foot twin-screw Diesel cruiser Caroline. The 
sale was made by Henry J. Gielow, Inc. . . . Arthur L. Ferry, veteran 
Los Angeles cruising sailor, has compiled a document interesting to all 
yachtsmen. He plotted the tracks of the twenty-one participants in last 
summer’s race from Santa Monica to Honolulu. The chart tells far more 
graphically than written words why James Flood’s yawl Dorade was first 
to finish and why other fast entries made such sorry showing in favorable 
weather. . . . Glenn Arbogast, heretofore landbound member of the Los 
Angeles Harbor Commission, has at last succumbed to the spell of salt air 
and purchased the 90-foot Gloucester schooner Kinkajou from the Merritt- 


| Chapman & Scott Corporation. . . . Masuzo Imajima, chairman of the 


yachting committee of the Twelfth Olympiad, arrived at San Pedro from 
Yokohama in November to inspect California yacht terminals. His visit 
follows a similar survey made by two other members of the Japanese 
Olympic committee on yachting, Professor G. Shirayama and Masatsune 
Miyaki. . . . Ben S. McGlashen is the new manager of the Twelfth Dis- 
trict of the American Power Boat Association, following the resignation of 
C. King Brugman, founder of the Southern California district. . . . Harry 
C. Wilson and Ralph Proctor, who have gone to New York to take over the 
Elco cruiser line for Southern California, announce the following sales: 
Freeman Lang’s 60-foot Diesel cruiser Content to the Radiobar Corpora- 
tion; Jack Staub’s 64-foot cruiser Jamaja to A. E. Carson; H. W. Tyson’s 
35-foot ketch Vagrant to B. F. Langland, Jr.; D. M. Rothschild’s 30-foot 
cutter Kestrel to Richard Richey; and the Wilmington Boat Works’ new 
41-foot ketch Resolute to Spencer Tracy. 


Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


OW while Spinnaker Liz, Lee Scuppers, et al, are writing of winter 
storage and going out of commission generally, down here in Florida 

the news is painting, re-commissioning, and hailing the boats just in from 
the north. And they are certainly checking in. Although the peak on the 
south-bound traffic at Biscayne Bay usually comes in February, at the 
other end of the state November is the big month. The explanation is that 
after reaching Florida boat owners like to slow down and enjoy each port. 


+ + + 


Among the south-bound boats that stopped at St. Augustine in October 
were Blue Heron, Chester, Md.; Onaway, Chicago; Joy-T’00, Savannah; 
Vahdah, Newport; Siesta, Atlantic City; Eagle Point, Bay Shore, L. I., 
and the Sea Mist, Absinthe, Lady Isabelle, Gay Jane, Marlin, and Nan-C, 
all of New York. : 


+ + + 


Mrs. William Boyce Thompson’s Alder, Frederick H. Prince’s Lone 
Star, and Charles E. McCann’s Chalena are either at Merrill-Stevens’ 
Jacksonville yard or are expected soon. 


++ + 


Against the need for summer storage Fort Lauderdale is having a third 
wet storage basin, a metal-roofed building 500 by 100 feet, divided into 17 
slips, put up by T. L. Mulhern. With Clifton Breckenridge’s Lauderdale 
Yacht Basin and Captain George Pilkington’s basin both on the New 
River, there is excellent fresh water storage here. The new dockmaster at 
Fort Lauderdale is John N. Burwell. The yacht club has tentative plans 
for a regatta to be held December 27th. This club, which started as a sailing 
organization, has been enlarged to include power boat owners as well. 


+ + + 


The Florida Sailing Association, under the leadership of Commodore 
A. B. Michael, of Melbourne, is making a commendable effort to line up 
all the sailing groups of the state. A meeting is to be held at Fort Pierce on 
November 14th, followed by a sailing regatta the next day. On November 
15th representatives of the towns and organizations planning motor boat 
regattas this winter will meet as the guests of Commodore Russ J. Christy, 
at New Smyrna, to arrange the race schedules for the Florida circuit. 


+ + + 


Another group to take up yachting seriously is the Miami Beach Rod 
and Reel Club. Though the fleet is as yet in the formative stage, it will 
comprise a considerable number of power cruisers and sport fishermen, 
Richard E. Hunt and Jack Dunn being the flag officers. Jack Dunn, who 
distributes Chris-Craft for the state from his St. Augustine and Miami 
yards, reports sales 100 per cent ahead of last year. Small boats and particu- 
larly cruisers under 50 feet are much used in this country where there are 
hundreds of miles of protected waters. 
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_ SEA NYMPH—60’ Ketch rigged Motor Sailer designed 
for Mr. J. P. Seely of New York by Stanton G. 
Tiffany, N. A., built by Midland Utilities, Inc., 
Whitestone, Long Island, and powered with a pair 
of Model MRA-6 6-cylinder 100 HP SUPERIOR 
Diesel Engines with 2:1 reduction gear. 





Tue fact that SEA NYMPH was 
designed primarily for off-shore 
cruising in South American waters 
would normally have made the 
problem of engine selection a matter 
of primary concern to her designer 
and owner. 





In her case, however, this problem 
had already been solved by a 
SUPERIOR Diesel engine in Mr. 
Seely’s Ketch LADY LUCK. 





Her record throughout the past 
season for consistently satisfactory 
performance had established that 
degree of confidence essential to an 
unhesitating decision. 


SEA NYMPH has a cruising range 
of 1400 miles, a cruising speed of 
8 knots and an operating cost of 





MRA-6, 6-cylinder . 
4%" x 5%" Superior approximately 85 cents per hour. 


Marine Diesel Engine Write for Bulletin YD-435 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 
OTTO ENGINE DIVISION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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*Vamoose”’, a Hacker designed express 
cruiser built by Fitagerald & Lee, Inc., 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. for Mr. Charles P. 
Lyon. “Vamoose”’ has a speed of over 40. 
m. p. h. with a pair of Hall-Scott 

drwing through Monel shafts of 135" 












me: 


.-» They named her right, 
this speedy cruiser designed 
by John L. Hacker and 
built by Fitzgerald & Lee 

By MORT CALKINS 


Pve spun yarns with plenty of skippers in my time. And one say- 
ing I’ve heard many of ’em use makes sense to me: “If John L. 
Hacker designs a craft, you can back ’er to perform.” 


One of his newest boats, the “Wamoose”, is winning her 
share of praise up Thousand Islands way. 


That “Vamoose”, I’m telling you, is an all-round performer. 
Iv?’s not just that she’s got speed—though her two 250 horse 
Hall-Scott engines do push her along at better than 40 m.p.h. 
But she does it so e-a-sy-like, with no feel of strain or vibration. 


One big reason is her propeller shafts. Hacker insists on 
Monel* for all craft he designs. Which is a right sound policy. 


For this Nickel Alloy is tougher than steel. Stiff ...never any 
whip to Monel. It stands bumps from driftwood that spring 
ordinary shafts. Salt water or fresh makes no difference... 
Monel can’t rust in a boat’s lifetime. When her owner wants to 
go places, you don’t catch “Vamoose” sitting in the repair docks. 


Of course these same reasons why Monel ships on pleasure 
craft apply as strong or stronger to boats that work for a living. 


Way I look at it, boats belong on the water. And Monel goes far. 


to keep them there. 


Plenty of smart skippers trust to Monel for all bolts and fast- 
enings, and for galley equipment 


too. Monel’s the kind of metal you Mok CaCKurs 
can trust. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


* Monel is a registered trade-mark applied 
to an alloy containing approximately two- Nf 
thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This 
alloy is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and /MONEL\, 
marketed solely by International Nickel. =) 
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Owners of larger yachts will be glad to hear that the channel at Fort 
Pierce is being dredged to 25 feet and widened to 200 feet, and that the 
turning basin area is increased. At Palm Beach the 20-foot ship channel 
from the ocean is being widened to 200 feet and the shoals removed from 
the turning basin. 

a ae 


Although the new Stuart-Okeechobee-Fort Myers cross state canal is 
not to be completed until May, it is expected that boats can make the 
140-mile trip through early in February. The Ortona lock, which will be 
the last. point finished, will be ready for operation by hand by that date. 


+ + + 


The eighth annual St. Petersburg-Habana race is to start at noon on 
Saturday, March 27th. With Lew McMasters again in charge and a prob- 
able entry list in excess of last year’s 22 starters, the party promises to be 
the best yet. The Bayboro Marine Ways at St. Petersburg is being rushed 
now with work on both pleasure and commercial boats. 


i. 


The Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, is adding a 105-foot pier to take care 
of an increasing number of boats. Early reservations include A. W. Fergu- 
son’s Marybell, George F. Getz’s Virago, Kenneth L. Taylor’s Halaza, 
Howard E. Spaulding’s Content, George L. Bourne’s Onwego, George H. 
Breger’s Althea, Harvey W. Harper’s Sunshine III, Charles Criqui’s Silver 
Heels, Bruce Dodson’s Bidou, Scott Probasco’s Alscomar, Clifford Hemp- 
hill’s Pegasus, Carmon Runyon’s Osprey III, Stanton Griffis’s North Star, 
Walter P. Murphy’s Jdyl, Dr. Ogden M. Edwards’ West Wind, Alfred De 
Cozen’s Charlotte II, Charles U. Bay’s Serenia, Atherton W. Holber’s 
Harwell, Reyburn Watres’ Tropic Bird, and Jeremiah H. Milbank’s 
Saunterer. 

ae 


Louis Nuta, whose high-powered racers have always been factors in the 
Palm Beach and Miami regattas, has just brought out a boat of truly air- 
flow type with a shark’s head bow 10 feet broad, steered only with an air 
rudder, and powered with two converted 12-cylinder Liberty motors. She 
is as yet in the experimental stage but is expected to develop well over 100 
miles an hour. Harry Cates, sailing his Wahoo, of Miami, won the South 
Atlantic States championship in the Moth Class regatta held at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., in October. 

ode > 


F. Trubee Davidson’s newly purchased Water Gypsy had a haulout at the 
Coconut Grove Boat Works before going on a Bahama cruise. Richard K. 
Le Blond has sold his 85-foot motor houseboat Zenithia to Aubert J. Fay. 


at. ey 


The large increase in bridge openings, due to tall fishing outriggers on 
small boats, has caused the Miami City Commission to pass an ordinance 
limiting outriggers, flag poles and such structures to a height of eight feet 
above the water line unless hinged. This does not apply to masts and deck- 
houses or to visiting craft as the restrictions read, “boats which ply regu- 
larly in the waters around Miami.” 


a ae 


Among the reservations for mooring space at the Miami city yacht docks 
are J. P. Morgan’s Corsair, Julius Forstmann’s Orion, Eldridge R. Johnson’s 
Caroline, W. Burke Harmon’s Blue Jacket, General Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
Winchester, William L. Mellon’s Vagabondia, Henry Plant’s Mascotte, 
Edgar Bartram’s Guinevere, J. Percy Bartram’s Caritas, A. D. Thayer’s 
Queen Anne, Charles W. Davol’s Paragon, and Richard F. Howe’s Seaborn. 


> + + 


Frostbite sailing dinghies which down here become ‘‘suntanners”’ are 
due for a big season. Commodore J. Wesley Pape, at Fort Lauderdale, has 
just received his Class X boat which matches the green of his schooner 
San Christobal II. Commodore Hugh M. Matheson, at Coconut Grove, has 
two of the X Class, with red and green sail peaks, named Port and Star- 
board respectively, which he carried to Newfoundland on the Azara. New 
dinghy owners since spring are Mrs. Willis D. Wood, whose Zest has been 
one of the best of the Cold Spring Harbor Atlantic Class, Robert Town- 
send, Samuel Gayley, James B. Brickell, Lee Wade, Charles Manly, and 
Vivyan Hall. The dinghy regatta at the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club the week 
of February 22nd will be in the competent hands of Wirth M. Monroe. 


+ + + 


It is in the air that the Royal Jamaica Yacht Club at Kingston has ap- 
proached the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club about a race from Miami to 
Jamaica. Such an event would certainly give scope to any of those hardy 
mariners who consider the Nassau and Havana races kindergarten parties. 
The next step may be a race to Rio or even around the Horn. 
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In Miami 


See our Mr. S. J. 
Daly at Royal 
Palm Yacht Basin 
and be sure to 
inspect the new 
39-foot Phantom 
Fisherman, the 
boat created for 
the seasoned south- 
ern sportsman, 
together with a 
representative 
group of 1937 
models. 


A Beautiful New 42-foot Double 
‘Cabin Lounging Sedan Yacht. 
One of the year’s smartest prod- 
ucts, cruising comforts galore for 
seven in three spacious state- 
rooms, large galley, luxurious 
bridge and delightful master state- 
room. Two silenced, rubber floated 
72 h.p. reduction gear motors sup- 
ply a speed of 1714 miles, marking 
a new high in speed and economy 
for this type of yacht. 
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WP in a Wheeler 
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In St. Petersburg 


See our Mr. Corwith Cramer, 520 First 
Avenue North, and inspect new model 
Wheeler Playmates at the Municipal 
Yacht Basin. 


Be sure to leisurely inspect this new 
46-foot cruising yacht which has many 
unusual comforts and new conven- 
iences. Smooth, economical power is 
supplied by twin Chrysler Majestic 
reduction gear motors which are rub- 
ber mounted and sound-proofed in the 
latest manner. 


We offer this delightful new, 
speedy, sport fisherman com- 
muter to meet the needs of 
the modern yachtsman for 
northern and southern use. 
Features long cruising range, 
offshore comfort, quick ma- 
neuverability, high speed 
and all necessary fishing 
equipment. Speeds to 35 
miles, complete details ready, 
write today. 





Complete Line of Quality Cruisers—26 feet to 65 feet 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


FOOT OF 
CROPSEY AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Come Aboard true new DAWN 
See FIFTY FEET OF COMPLETE YACHT! 





CHECK THESE DIMENSIONS: 
Deck Saloon, 8% «x 12 ft.; Owner’s 
Cabin, 12 x 12 ft.; Guest Stateroom, 
2 gos ee 





can do it. 


Add crew’s quarters, cockpit, galley, 
lavatories, compartment for twin engines 
and unbelievably generous locker and 
storage space, and you'll wonder, the way 


many others did before you, how DAWN 


The answer is that in her exacting design, 
the new DAWN Fifty is a yacht compact, 
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from the board of a master naval architect 
. she’s not a stock cruiser lengthened 

out, even though she’s built over stand- 

ardized moulds at moderate cost. 


There are a number of optional interior 
arrangements, to suit your own require- 
ments for commuting, cruising or fishing. 
Our architects are at your service to 
develop special layouts. 


Twin-Screw, Gasoline or Diesel power, as 
you elect. The whole fascinating story of 
this complete fifty foot yacht is contained 
in a brand new, breath-taking brochure. 


Write us 
DAWN CRUISERS, INC. 


Clason Point New York City 
Phone WEstchester 7-7000 








Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


TEERING through the galley fire smoke and over the wintry seas to 
next summer, it now appears that the International Eight-Metres will 
occupy much of the spotlight at Marblehead. The ‘“ Eights”’ will have their 
biggest season at the Head. Six boats are now assured with the purchase, 
through E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., of Belknap and Paine, of the Estlander- 
designed Marianne III by Miss Nancy Leiter, owner-skipper of the cham- 
pion Herreshoff ‘‘S” boat Venture. The five other “Eights” assured for 
next season include Armida, Decima, Ellen, Gypsy and Egret. Marianne III 
will be shipped from Sweden early next year. 

The latest addition to the “Eights” comes over with a fine reputation. 
Marianne III was built in 1929 and swept up the German races in that 
year and was second in the Mediterranean series of 1929-30. She returned 
to Sweden in 1931 to be runner up at Sandhamn Week and win the fall 
series. She has continued to be one of the top ‘‘Eights” and broke even 
with the new Olympic Games “Eights” this year. With the class looming 
big at Marblehead, the association is endeavoring to persuade one or more 
of the Chesapeake ‘‘Eights”’ to come to Marblehead for the Ladies’ Plate. 
A foreign entry also may be coaxed. 


+ + + 


The new 36-foot auxiliary Marconi cutter Caribee, built by Simms 
Brothers, of Dorchester, from the designs of 8. S. Crocker for H. F. Shore, 
was loaded aboard the SS Scantic bound for Houston, Texas, November 
6th. She was expected to arrive there about the 18th. 


+ + + 


Commodore Gerard B. Lambert, of the Eastern Y. C., stated at the fall 
meeting held at the Boston Harvard Club that the Yankee will be a serious 
contender for the America’s Cup defense honor and will not sail in the rdle 
of a ‘‘trial horse.’”’? Chandler Hovey, owner of Weetamoe, is contemplating 
a major keel operation which is expected to improve the Crane-designed 
Cup contender over her last season’s form. 


Chairman J. Amory Jeffries, of the Eastern Y. C., race committee, 
announced that the Marblehead-New London race around Cape Cod will 
be sailed again following the Harvard-Yale Regatta. The nominating com- 
mittee of the Eastern includes Nathaniel F. Ayer, Robert A. Leeson, 
Sherman Morse, Benjamin C. Tower and Donald C. Watson. 


a 


Captain Irving Johnson, who gave an interesting illustrated talk on 
“Circling the Globe in the Yankee,’ shoved off from Gloucester early last 
month for a second around the world voyage on the Yankee, a former 
Dutch pilot schooner. The popularity of the trek to the South Pacific 
islands continues and the famous Massachusetts Bay pilot schooner Liberty, 
under command of Capt. Tornberg, is scheduled to clear from Gloucester 
on December 30th on a six-months’ cruise of the Spanish Main and ro- 
mantic Pitcairn Island, home of the survivors of the Bounty mutineers. 


° a + 


\ 


The salty orchid of the month should go to Walter McInnis of Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., for adding two unusual designing jobs to his already long 
list this year. Spliced on the string, which includes Coast Guard patrol 
boats, ice breakers, etc., is a portable swimming tank 70 x 25 feet, with a 
302-ton water capacity, for National Professional Swimming Tours. A few 
years ago, this office designed the biggest tank of its type on record for the 
Hunting and Fishing Show at the Boston Garden. It measured 206 x 56 
feet, with an 1100-ton capacity. In addition, a 10-foot McInnis-designed 
““Dodgem”’ boat has just been built and successfully demonstrated at 
Graves’ Yard, Marblehead. This rugged little boat is powered with a 214 
hp. Lawson motor and the whole outfit weighs but 690 pounds. Several 
hundred of these ‘‘Dodgem”’ boats are to be built for use at the various 
amusement parks throughout the country. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., report the sale of the 48-foot ketch-rigged, 
Diesel powered motor sailer Lady Luck, formerly owned by Stanton Tiffany 
of New York, to Robert Welles, of California. The passing of the Herre- 
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Announcement! 


The January Motor Boat Show 
Number of YACHTING— 


50 cents on the Newsstands 





€3 The largest number of YACHTING ever 
published will be issued on January 6th. 


€3 In addition to the regular monthly features and 
departments, this issue will reflect the spirit of the 
Show itself. Twice as many pages as ever before 


© Its single copy price has been advanced to 50 will be devoted to illustrations and descriptions of 


cents. Subscription prices remain unchanged. 


€3 This Big Half Dollar number will offer the 


readers of boating magazines the most for their 


the exhibits and no effort or expense will be 
spared to make this number invaluable to the 


reader. 


money among 1937 Show Numbers. €3 Whether you attend the Show or not you will 


€3 For weeks our Editors have been preparing want this big number. 


the editorial content of this issue, which will be 
€3 Have your newsdealer reserve a copy now — 
replete with all that goes to make an interesting ; teas 
or better still, enter a subscription. 
and instructive, enjoyable and entertaining Motor 


Boat Show Number. 


*In the United States 


YACHTING CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for YACHTING, to start with the big Half Dollar January Motor Boat Show 
Number. Enclosed is my check for $....... 


bh 6°) sb oe & wo OS Check 
Term of 
Subscription 
You Prefer 
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Canadian postage 50 cents a year additional 
Foreign postage $1.00 a year additional 
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As a specialist in insurance problems, your broker will 
tell you that Atlantic yacht insurance policies are ex- 

tremely economical as well as among the most flexible 
and comprehensive available anywhere today. 


Atlantic has no stockholders but distributes profits to 














Atlantic has been writing ocean marine insurance since 1842. 
Atlantic policies are placed through brokers. 


its assured. When you insure under the Atlantic profit 
participating plan you reduce the net cost of your 
insurance by the amount of dividends paid to you 
as a policyholder. Such dividends are not affected 
by individual loss experience. In the past 94 years 
Atlantic has distributed over $121,500,000 in divi- 
dends to participating policyholders. Atlantic policies 
are non-assessable. 








MARINE - YACHT - INLAND 

TRANSPORTATION.- 

FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY 
INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THESE LINES 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Atlantic Building: 49 Wall Hiveet, New York 
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shoff ‘‘S’’ Class at Marblehead is further noted in the sale of Dick Pierce’s 
Dixit IT to Buzzards Bay. The Herreshoff 1214-footer Parakeet is also sold 
to the same latitude and longitude. 


+ + + 


There has been a heavy tide of brokerage business through the office of 
John G. Alden. The 38-foot over all auxiliary schooner Coaster has been 
purchased by Richard Hardy, of New York City. Coaster was originally 
built by Murray G. Peterson, of Marblehead, for his own use and was the 
first of his three schooners of that name. The 34-foot motor sailer Saidah 
has been sold to Henry H. Landon, and the 38-foot twin Diesel powered 
Griguet to L. C. Magill, of Allenhurst, New Jersey. The 43-foot auxiliary 
centerboard schooner Pinafore has been acquired by B. R. Andrews, of 
Dorchester, and the 35-foot power cruiser Arbella by B. P. W. Russell, of 
Boston. The 82-foot twin screw power cruiser La Vedette has been sold to 
J. D. Alexander, of Colorado Springs, and has started south for winter 
cruising in Florida waters. Other sales include the 34-foot auxiliary cutter 
South Wind, to William J. McHugh, Jr., of Norwalk, Conn.; the 43-foot 
auxiliary schooner Vanda to Russell B. Corey, of New York City; and the 
46-foot auxiliary cutter Alibi to David 8. Seaman, of Thornton, R. I. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens announces the addition to 
the sales force of Osborne M. Curtis, 3d, of Hingham. Curtis has sailed out 
of Hingham for a number of years with his father, who now owns the Roué- 
designed schooner Lively Lady, formerly Grand Turk. The plans of two of 
the biggest new boats to date for next season are on the boards of this office 
with a 651-foot motor sailer for William Bross Lloyd, of Boston and 
Marion, and a 70-foot fast cruising yawl for a prominent Boston yachts- 
man. This office expects to build three 37-foot cutters on orders though the 
contracts are not let at present. 

Recent sales through the office of Sparkman & Stephens include the 35- 
foot auxiliary yawl Petrel from John H. Harwood to Mr. and Mrs. Waldo 
Holcombe, of Andover; the 26-foot auxiliary cutter Roustabout from 
J. Gordon Gibbs, of New York, to William Gammell, of Providence; and 
the 31-foot sloop Newsboy from Lincoln Davis, Jr., of Marblehead to 
Dr. Roy M. Wheeler, of Boston. 


Great Lakes Breezes 


By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE annual feast of the Milwaukee Yacht Club’s cluster of Barnacles 

took place on November 7th and, as always, a hilarious group was in 
attendance. Six protoplasms were initiated into this seagoing organization 
in a well-managed ceremony. In Milwaukee, you are not considered a 
yachtsman unless you are a Barnacle. 


oe oe 


With most of the yachts laid up for the winter, Charles Reilly still has 
his fine schooner Suez JJ in commission and is sailing her whenever possible. 
He says that he is getting his crew accustomed to the hard going in anticipa- 
tion of his coming cruise around the world. 

Reilly plans to get under way next spring and head for England, Norway 
and Sweden, then down to the Mediterranean; around the Cape of Good 
Hope and wander back across the Pacific. Suez is a fine yacht, he will have 
her well equipped for the cruise, and will have an able crew to sail her. 


a 


Ned Sheridan has sold his famous Class R yacht Ariel and has purchased 
Sea Saga, 54-foot schooner designed by Francis Sweisguth. She is, accord- 
ing to her new owner, just what he has been looking for. 

Sheridan plans to keep the yacht in the East for at least half of next 
season, cruising in Maine waters, and perhaps staying down for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup races, before bringing her to the Lakes. 


+ + + 


Ariel has been sold to a member of the Columbia Yacht Club. Her pass- 
ing from the fine ‘‘R”’ fleet at the Chicago Yacht Club is deeply regretted, 
but this is tempered by the knowledge that she will still compete in the 
open races. 

Ariel is probably the most outstanding “‘R”’ boat of all time. Designed 
by the late Addison Hanan for his own use in 1920, she has been a con- 
sistent winner throughout her career, especially since coming to the Lakes. 
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THIS QC f 6GB-FOOTER 





GQ. With its roomy sheltered decks and sumptuous lounge and dining saloon, this Q. C.f 68-foot twin-screw 


C motor yacht is ideal for Southern use. The owner’s stateroom, in ivory and walnut, is the full width 
- 


of the ship, and there are two spacious guest cabins equally fine in their appointments. Every service 


f; facility, of course, and quarters for four in crew. Twin 175 h.p. Hall-Scotts give 17 m.p.h. Leaflet E121. 











x * * * AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 





Last winter Bill Faurot “‘sold”’ his father on the idea of yachting and the 
latter bought a 34-foot power cruiser for fishing in Florida. Her owner liked 
the boat so much that he shipped her north for the summer and discovered 
that he really enjoyed the water. As a result, Mr. Faurot has had a 48-foot 
cruiser built at the Peterson Boat Works, of Sturgeon Bay. Twin-screw, 
with Buda Diesel motors, she has been designed for real cruising comfort 
as well as for fishing. She is now on her way south for the winter, but will 
return to Lake Michigan for the summer. Some say that Bill’s real purpose 
in selling his father the idea of the motor boat was that he wanted a tender 
for his Star boat. 


+ + + 


Another new yacht has just been launched by the Randell Boat Com- 
pany for Donald C. Ozmun. She is a 64-footer and is nearing completion 
at Wilmette. 


ae 


The Great Lakes Boatbuilding Corp. is building two 45-foot power 
cruisers, and reports orders for several others which will keep their plant 
busy through the winter. 


<a 


An innovation in yacht club planning has just been brought out by the 
Michigan City Yacht Club. Preparing to build a new clubhouse this spring, 
they have asked the yachtsmen of this section to send in their ideas as to 
how the house should be laid out, built and used. One wonders what the 
results will be. 


+ + + 


Harry Nye, who sold his Gale VI at Rochester, is also planning to build 
a new boat. 


+ + + 


Plans are under way for the development of the anchorage north of Navy 
Pier, at Chicago, for yachts. They call for a protecting breakwater at the 
north entrance, which will provide real protection from northerly seas. 
This harbor will be the anchorage of the growing fleet of the Yacht Club 
of Lake Shore. These plans are a result of the coéperation given the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association by the Chicago Plan Commission, the 
Chicago Park District, and the U. 8S. Army Engineers. 


The Columbia Yacht Club is building a larger clubhouse. For years they 
occupied snug quarters on an old converted lake passenger steamer but, 
with the growth of the club, the establishment proved too small and, when 
the opportunity presented itself to obtain the steel hull of a larger vessel, 
they took advantage of it. The new house, or ship, on which work has been 
going on for some time, is moored to a new pier, just south of the Naval 
Reserve Armory. This new location is far better than the old one, since it 
places the club in close proximity to the fleet. 


oe 


Linc Harris has been bitten by that bug peculiar to the Star fleet. After 
sailing this season with Russ Moon, he decided he had to have one of his 
own, and has just purchased Gemini from the Pirie Brothers. This probably 
means that the Piries will build another Star boat to match their present 
Twin Star. 

+ + + 


The Green Bay Yacht Club has a new clubhouse which is built to re- 
semble a Mississippi River steamboat. The effect produced has a true 
nautical quality. 

ome me 


The Tumlaren Class, of the Chicago Yacht Club, which was sponsored 
by Henry Babson, proved to be very popular this season, with the result 
that Mr. Babson has placed an order for three additional yachts to be 
built in Sweden this winter. With their arrival, this class will number seven 
next year, and a schedule of regular races throughout the summer will be 
planned. The boats are exceptionally dry in rough weather, and the rig is 
easily handled by a crew of two. There is no doubt that this class will 
continue to grow. 


+ + + 


There is being planned, in Chicago, a new organization, to be known as 
the Swedish Sailing Society. It will be limited in membership to those 
sailing on Swedish-built yachts. With the new Tumlaren, there will be 
nine yachts eligible for membership, the others being the Robinson 
brothers’ Lill-Singva and Fred Wacker’s Warrior. 

The purpose of this organization is at present not divulged, but it is 
strongly suspected by the yachting fraternity that its purpose is to develop 
a taste for Swedish punch. 
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THIS QC f 54-FOOTER 





AWAITS YOUR PLEASURE. 





This Q.C.f- twin-screw 54-foot motor yacht is complete and luxurious in every detail. The lounge, Q, 


richly panelled in walnut, serves as dining saloon as well, and opens off the roomy bridge deck. The 


owner’s cabin is the full width of the ship. A toilet room with tub and shower adjoins. The.guest’s 


C, 


stateroom largely duplicates the owner’s. Twin 175 h.p. Hall-Scotts give about 18 m.p.h. Leaflet E122. f; 
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Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE Toledo Yacht club had its first entrant in the Port Huron- 
Mackinac race last year, but recent boat sales indicate that the Lake 
Erie club will have a couple of starters next summer. 
Webb Hayes, of this club, recently traded his schooner Diana in on the 
yawl Buckeye, owned by Jim Handy, of Detroit. In a breeze, the 66-foot 
Buckeye is considered a good bet in the race. , 


+ + + 


Charles Seyfang has purchased the 43-foot Alden-designed schooner 
Melodie from R. A. Bell, of Bayview Y. C., to add to the T. Y. C. fleet. 
Melodie has the best performance rating of all of the schooners at Bayview. 
Three years ago she won the Mackinac race, which gave her the main 
trophy, the prize for the first boat to arrive, the Yerkes schooner trophy 
and the Class A plaque. 


+ + + 


Further dope on the Lake Huron race developed last month when Com- 
modore W. P. Barrows, of the Rochester Y. C., visited Detroit and prom- 
ised the Bayview Y. C. committee that he would be on hand for the race 
with a New York Yacht Club 32-footer. So much was heard of the Eastern 
boats the past summer that the fresh water sailors are anxious to see one in 
action. Commodore Barrows has been interested in sailing against the local 
fleet for several years, and has now definitely promised his entry. He hopes 
to bring other Lake Ontario representatives with him. 


+ + + 


Joe Lodge, last survivor of the big ice yacht fans hereabouts, is all set 
for an invasion of Wisconsin ice this winter. Lodge’s Deuce III, which car- 
ries 450 of canvas and is the largest ice yacht in the Mid West, outside of 
Wisconsin, was slated to compete for the Stuart Cup, for unlimited sail area 
craft, and the Hearst Cup for ‘‘450’s”’ last winter, but a broken mast in 
mid-season put her out of the running. Lodge has just received a new mast 
from Pouliot, has reworked his sheet trimming gear and has announced 
that he is ready to compete for the big boat trophies. In 1928, his Deuce II 





lifted the Hearst Cup from Madison where it had stayed for 14 years, but 
he lost it the following year to Douglas Van Dyke, of Milwaukee. 


+ + + 


The Inter-Lake Yachting Association was scheduled to hold its annual 
meeting and election of officers November 28th at the Toledo Y. C., with 
the retiring commodore, R. A. Luedtke, presiding. Edgar T. Wolf, of the 
Buckeye Lake Y. C., of Columbus, was nominated for commodore and 
Wilbur Wright, of the Cleveland Yachting Club, vice commodore. 


+ + + 


Mel Kennedy’s 65-foot Myrtle K is in Pouliot’s shop for extensive re- 
building. New deckhouses will replace the present cabins and considerable 
work will be done inside. Myrtle K is the first of several large cruisers slated 
for rebuilding this winter at that shop. 


+ + + 


Russell A. Alger has donated a weather-recording outfit to the Bayview 
Y.C. so that the fireside sailors will be able to tell, without leaving their 
chairs, just what tack to take to get out of the river and what canvas to 
carry. 


i + * 


The latest of many attempts being made to solve completely the prob- 
lems of steel construction for small boats is under way at Detroit by E. R. 
Walsh. The boat was designed by Milo Bailey and measures 36’ 6” by 
10’ 6’. She will be powered with a 90 hp. Gray working through a V-drive. 
Framing is of angle iron and steel tubing over which is a skin of No. 14 
gauge sheet. Electric spot welding is being used exclusively for fastening. 

The boat is for Alice Walsh, and will be finished inside in modern style. 


he ik 


The Lake St. Clair Ice Yacht Club is planning to hold one important 
international ice yacht regatta this winter instead of the several meets 
usually scheduled at as many clubs. Because of the frequent necessity of 
postponing regattas because of weather conditions, the events usually con- 
flict and cause a division of entrants. This year, it is planned to point for 
one big event early in February with week-ends following left open so that, 
in case of postponement, there will be no interference from other events. 
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—The Cruiser Bight 


90 Cortified 4. P. ot 2560 2. P. mM. 
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—The Cruiser Six 


65 Certified H. P. at 25008. P.M. 


= 


—The Utility Four 


20 Certified H. P. at 2000 R. P.M. 


@ 


—The Bivejacket Twin 
10 Certified H. P. at 2000 8. P.M. 


? 


—The Fishermen 


8 Certified H. P. at 1200 8. P.M. 
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YOU'RE AFTER + | 
TRUE ECONOMY —=— 
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We can’t offer you the cheapest 
thing in boating ... not while you 
can still find a Peerless ot Pope- 
Hartford motor in the back yard, 
‘ready for conversion.’’ But for true 
economy — low fuel costs, low up- 
keep costs — Universal 100% 
Marine Motors have it. 


Take the case of Roger Brown, who 
has a 36’ raised deck cruiser, well 
known around Vineyard Haven. 
Powered, prior to 1935, with a so- 
called ‘“‘50 h.p.’’ engine. Speed, 9 
m.p.h., gas consumption, 3 gals. per 
hour. Repair costs — ‘‘the less said 
about them, the better.”’ 


In June, 1935, he REPOWERED 
WITH A UNIVERSAL SUPER- 
FOUR, forty-eight certified horse- 
power, $415. Result: 12 m.p.h. or a 
33% increase in speed. Gas con- 
sumption, 2 gals. per hour. Repairs? 
He’s apt to run the planks off his 
hull before his motor gets expensive. 
That’s why 80% of our business is 
done for repowering — why you'll 
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want to find out about these new 
Universals. Why not write us today? 


POLL’ 
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THE MOTOR OF THE MONTH 





THE NEW SUPER-FOUR 


Completely re- 
designed, packs 
48 certified h.p. 


powering because 
mounting holes 
are exactly the 
same as on the old 
Super-Four. Ask 
for descriptive 
folder. 


Lighter, shorter, 
easier on gas. No 
higher in price. 
Ideal for re- 
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100% MARINE 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Warren 
St., New York City 
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Richardson Little Giant model 26-5 is the first and o 
cruiser with an enclosed bridge deck. 


nly class 





Complete cruising and 


living accommodations for four people. Speed 15-16 m.p.h. 
Priced at $2690 completely equipped, afloat and ready to sail 
from factory. 


RECENTLY, a Richardson Little Giant, loaded to the 


limit with five passengers and all the food, clothing, 


baggage, equipment, etc., they could carry aboard, 
cruised 2532 miles using 21/% gallons of gasoline per 
hour for 374 hours. The cost of fuel and oil was 6c per 
mile. Divided among five people, this is but a fraction 
more than one cent per passenger mile. There was no 
cost for repairs to the boat or motor and no hotel 
expense. 

ith the purchase price of a Richardson so excep- 
tionally low and the cost of maintenance and operation 
figured in pennies, can you afford not to own one? 

kkk wk 

Be sure to have all the facts about the popular priced, quality built 
26’ Richardson Little Giants, 30’ Richardson Juniors and 32’ Richard- 


son Cruisabouts before you buy any boat. Literature ‘F-37" sent free 
and without obligation. Write for it today. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
372 SWEENEY STREET - NO. TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 
Distributors for Metropolitan New York area 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS i JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 








YACHTING 


Standardization of ice yacht fittings has been recommended by the local 
ice yacht organization in an attempt to reduce costs, make used equipment 
more saleable and allow an exchange of equipment in case of breakage. The 
movement has started in the 15-square-metre class, the most popular at 
this time, and is expected to be worked out in the other classes. 

It was decided to make runners 11% inches thick and use bearing bolts 
of 54-inch diameter. Tiller stocks will measure 114 inches in diameter and 
sail pockets will be 3 inches in width. 


+ + + 


Vermilion, Ohio, has just purchased a block of waterfront along the Ver- 
milion River, which will be transformed into yacht docks. The city, en- 
couraged by the yachting enthusiasm of the V. B. C. and V. Y. C., has been 
making considerable effort to encourage the sport at the port. The city will 
hold a centennial next year and a yachting program will be an important 
part of the festivities. 


Lake Ontario News 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


HE Rochester Yacht Club’s already crowded basin will be even more 
pressed for room next season, judging from the liveliness of the 
market in boat deals. 

A 50-foot ketch, a 30-foot cruiser and a New York ‘‘32” are recent ac- 
quisitions of R. Y. C. members. Robert A. Downey, Jr., formerly of the 
Oswego Yacht Club, has joined the Rochester organization and has 
brought his ketch Cynthia, along with him. She was designed by Charles 
Mower, of New York City. 

Howard Patterson has purchased the 30-foot a. c. f. cruiser Anne W.., 
formerly owned by Richard Ford. William P. Barrows, former commodore 
and winner of the 1935 George Cup series, is reported to have bought John 
Roosevelt’s New York ‘'32” Esmeralda. 


+ + + 


The Rochester Yacht Club has attained its long cherished ambition to be 
host to the Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake Ontario, representing 
clubs on both the American and Canadian shores. The invitation was ac- 
cepted at the L. Y. R. A. meeting in Toronto recently. Dates for the an- 
nual race meeting have not yet been set, but will probably be in July. The 
Rochester invitation was carried to Toronto by William Barrows, Phil 
Hoffman and Kendall Castle. 


+ o - 


With the aim of establishing the Freeman Cup race, which traditionally 
starts the L. Y. R. A. regatta, as the outstanding long distance cruise for 
the Great Lakes, it is planned to extend the course next year. If plans are 
carried out, it will be increased from 110 miles to 150 nautical miles from 
Coburg, Ont., around Main Duck Island, to Stony Island, to Rochester. 
It has also been recommended that the fleet be divided into racing and 
cruising boats and that separate cups be offered in these divisions in the 
Freeman Cup race. Last year there were nearly one hundred craft in twelve 
separate classes competing in the three days’ racing. 


+ + + 


Dr. Adelbert Abbott, of Syracuse, was reélected president of the Central 
New York Yacht Racing Association at its annual meeting in Auburn. 
Sampson Smith, of Cooperstown, well-known Star skipper, was again 
named vice president, and John Barnes, of Skaneateles, secretary-treasurer. 
It was voted to hold next year’s regatta at the Syracuse Yacht and Country 
Club, Lake Oneida. 


+ + + 


High hopes for a bang-up international dinghy series on Lake Ontario 
are raised by reports trickling to these shores from Denmark, where the 
Danes are reported to be building new boats in preparation for the contest. 
Considerable enthusiasm for the class was engendered by the races sailed 
at Aalborg last summer between Danish sailors and members of the Roch- 
ester Yacht Club. 

Some of England’s top-flight dinghy sailors have already promised to 
come over to Rochester for the international races, among them Stewart 
Morris, winner of the coveted Prince of Wales Cup; Peter Scott, John 
Winter and James Beal, for a return engagement with the Rochester 
Corinthians who competed in the “right little, tight little isle” in July. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 
tropical waters as a protection against destructive 
Teredos. 





EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 
on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 
racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — \Ve have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 








SEASONS GREETINGS 





Now while ice locks 
northern harbors and 
snow turns tarpaulin 
covers into alpine 
peaks, Hyde is con- 
sidering possible improvements, is replenishing depleted 
stocks and is planning even better distribution so that 
users of Hyde Wheels will enjoy even smoother sailing 
during the coming year. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Me. 
Members of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency.”’ It 
will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase the 
speed of a boat and always get home safely. 


DEALERS .EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 








YACHTING 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By SPINNAKER LIZ 


OST of the yacht yards on Narragansett Bay are filled for winter 
storage, and the few remaining boats left overboard are either 
stripped, ready to be hauled out, or secured at docks until spring. 

At Herreshoff’s, in Bristol, all sheds are filled and work is progressing on 
the yawl designed by Sparkman & Stephens for William Rothschilds. 
The new “S” boat and the 1614-foot Fish Class boat are also rapidly near- 
ing completion. The 31-foot knockabout Oriana, owned by E. D. Kunz, of 
Bristol, which broke her mooring during the gale in late October, is also 
hauled out here. She jumped a small stone dock which was under water and 
landed in the sand on her port side, without more damage than a few 
broken strakes on her starboard side. During this storm many boats in 
Bristol Harbor dragged but managed to fetch up before going ashore. 


ve 


Among the boats hauled out at Sam Wardwell’s, in Bristol, are Byron 
Waterman’s Bar Harbor 30-footer Redwing, Arnold Hoffman’s Alden yawl 
Penguin, Arthur Carr’s cruiser Janice C, and many smaller ones. 


+ + + 


At the annual meeting of the Bristol Yacht Club, Charles B. Rockwell 
was reélected commodore, R. F. Haffenreffer, Jr., vice commodore, R. H. I. 
Goddard, rear commodore, and Francois L. DeWolf, secretary and 
treasurer. 

+ + + 


At Alder’s yard, in Warren, there are many small boats, such as sailing 
skiffs, being built. The following boats are some of those hauled out at this 
yard: Dexter Lewis’s Hersilia, Dr. McKnight’s Monataukua, the schooner 
Comrade, and Horace Binney’s Ariel IT. 


ik + 


At Fitz-Newman’s yard, in Warren, the keel is being laid for the new 
33-foot cutter designed by this firm. All the sheds there are filled. 


a 


At its annual meeting, the Barrington Yacht Club elected Amory S. 
Skerry, commodore, La Verne A. Matthews, vice commodore, Russell W. 
Field, rear commodore, and made its retiring commodore, Elmer 8. Horton, 
an honorary life member. 

+ + + 


At Bent’s yard, in East Greenwich, William Gammell, Jr.’s, 30-foot 
cutter is ready to be hauled out. Paul C. Nicholson’s centerboard 59-foot 
motor sailer, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., is expected to be 
launched at Lawley’s soon and will be hauled out at Bent’s. She has been 
named the Onza. Also in this yard for the winter are Ralph Hamilton’s 
Migrant, the schooner Doubloon, which went through the fleet and was 
badly damaged during the storm, and Tom Russell’s schooner Cygnet which 
is having a new lead keel fitted. 


Buzzards Bay 


Furnans Yacht Agency reports the sale of the 50-foot motor sailer 
Audrey to Frederick Gade, of New Rochelle, and the 56-foot motor sailer 
Pompano from Mrs. F. M. Carter to Judge George G. Browder, Brooklyn. 


++ + 


Palmer Scott is building six boats of the Clipper Class, designed by Fur- 
nans. One will go to East Greenwich, making four of the class in Narra- 
gansett Bay. A 36-foot motor sailer, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis for 
Alvah Boynton, of Boston, is being built at this yard and also a 36-foot 
V-bottom boat for the Government. 

At Casey’s yard, keels for the 37-foot Alden yawls, six in number, are 
being laid down in the new building recently purchased by Mr. Casey. 
In the old shed, the 58-foot motor sailer designed by Furnans is being 
planked, and two 30-foot boats of Casey’s own design have been started. 


+ + + 


At Peirce and Kilburn’s, both the sheds and the basin for storage are full, 
with winter houses being put on all the boats in the basin. The 43-foot 
yawl from plans by the Concordia Company is under construction, under 
the supervision of Major William Smyth. Joseph M. Cudahy’s Innisfatl, 
under command of Captain John Winters, has sailed for southern waters, 
together with Kenneth Taylor’s Hand motor sailer Halaia, in command 
of Captain Nelson Weeks. Both these boats left from the Peirce & Kilburn 
yard. 
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Own an ALDEN Boat Next Year 


A .... To be sure, place your 





order now for one of these 
new 1937 stock models, now 


under construction. 






































CUTTER—DESIGN No. 636 CABIN LAYOUT YAWL—DESIGN No. 639 
39’ 4” x 28’ 1” x 10’ 5” x 5! 3” Similar in both boats. COST —in com- 38’ x 27’ 10” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3” 
A fast, able, comfortable cruising boat. mission, ready to sail — on request. An ideal single-handed yaw] with full 


Easy to handle. Plenty of room. Sleeps 


headroom. Sleeps four. Good locker space. 
four. Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 


Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 











131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
John G. Alden Branch Office: 220 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 





























SEA-GOIN’ | 
HEAVY — —_ RECEIVER T U F in F L E xX 


PLATE GLASS 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 
details on request. 


“KING COLE” Libbey - Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
SIZE: 414” x 214” HIGH — BLACK OR BLUE OR RED 


PRICE EACH: $1.00 East of Mississippi River, Post Paid LIB - OWENS: FORD | 
$1.15 West of Mississippi River, Post Paid ccalilyy ; Z ! 








MADE IN U.S. A. 


S. D. BAKER MFG. CO. 


P. O. Box 374 Trenton, N. J. 
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The Yachtsman’s Mate 


Automatic Cigarette Server 





Turn the Ship’s Wheel and Out Pops a Cigarette! 


Holds Twenty Cigarettes Ready to Serve 


Hand made, handsomely finished in natural color solid 
mahogany, and trimmed in solid brass. Brass sea-horse 
or sea-gull inlaid on each end. Size 3’ x 414" x 4” high. 


A splendid, practical, holiday gift that every marine-minded person 
will use and appreciate. 


Price $10.00, postpaid 


Please specify whether mail orders are to be filled for the holi- 
days and whether you want the sea-horse or sea-gull inlays, 


Made by 


THOS. F. O’KANE 


Quogue, Long Island, New York 














Merry 
Christmas! 


¥9 HOY, yachtsmen—it’s just as easy to get what you 

want on Christmas morning as to be deluged with 
neckties, slippers and handkerchiefs. Simply assert your- 
self — let them know what you want — show them a 
marked copy of your W-C catalog. 

And for gifts to give to fellow skippers, this storehouse 
of lasting Christmas presents can’t be beat. “Nautic” 
lamps and fixtures offer a sea-going variety for young 
and old. Look over our “Nautic” booklet—free copy on 
request. Do your Christmas shopping right now! 
Illustrated above — “CORINTHIAN” Fig. 1607 — $10.00 with shade. 


Witcox, CrirrenpEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
1® South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 








YACHTING 
Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


OW that formal challenges for both the Scandinavian Gold Cup and 

the Seawanhaka Cup have been received from Crown Prince Olaf of 

Norway in his capacity as commodore of the Royal Norwegian Yacht 

Club, all hands and the ship’s cook are preparing for a summer of intense 
activity in the Six-Metre Class. 

New boats will be designed and built; some of the older ones will be 
rejuvenated and all of them will require a bundle of new canvas. So you 
can understand the pleasure with which naval architects, yacht builders 
and sailmakers are viewing the situation. 

You can understand and appreciate also the enthusiasm for the impend- 
ing international tests that is being displayed by Philip J. Roosevelt, presi- 
dent of the North American Yacht Racing Union, and Van 8. Merle-Smith, 
commodore of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 

And, of course, Six-Metre yacht owners, actual and prospective, are 
looking forward to weeks of fine sport in tuning up, and trial races that will 
determine which of the American boats will have the honor of meeting the 
invasion of Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Danish, British and, mayhap, 
German racers. 

++ + 


At any rate it is going to be quite a summer. Briggs Cunningham, an old 
hand at international racing despite his lack of long white beard, has gone 
to Olin Stephens for a new boat. Herman Whiton, having sold the phe- 
nomenally successful Indian Scout to Henry Morgan, is designing another, 
and young Logan (The Red) Munroe, an Indian Harbor Atlantic Class 
skipper, is having Billy Luders design a “‘Six’’ for him. There is a possi- 
bility that George Nichols will build a boat from the board of Clinton H. 
Crane, the new prexy of the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. Bob Meyer is 
toying with the idea of another Bob-Kat. Ray Hunt, who bought the six- 
year-old Silroc last spring, is planning to alter her hull to make her faster. 

The preliminary trials will begin after Larchmont Race Week in mid- 
July and if more eliminations are necessary they will be run off Oyster 
Bay between the end of the New York Yacht Club Cruise and the date of 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup series, supposed to begin on August 28th. 


> 


Just because most of its more publicized members are deserting to the 
new International one-design class coming out from Norway, the Sound 
Interclub Class has no intention of folding up. A new committee comprising 
Fred J. Hibberd, Donald King and Van Wyck Loomis has been formed to 
carry out plans for an active 1937 season and already is finding new owners 
for Interclubs that are on the market. 


i 


There is a great deal of hubbub and hush-hush around the offices of 
Sparkman & Stephens these days. The model from which the new Vander- 
bilt Cup defense candidate will be built has been chosen and construction 
from the Burgess-Stephens plans will begin any moment at Bath, Me. But 
dimensions, for some peculiar reason, are a deep, dark secret. All the most 
inquisitive news hound can discover is that the hull will be close to the 87- 
foot water line limit for the ‘‘J’’ Class and pretty nearly up to the draft 
limit, 15 feet. That is all the board of strategy will tell. In view of the fact 
that all the facts and figures on Endeavour IJ are now a matter of public 
record, there does not seem to be much sense in making such a secret out of 
the defender’s dimensions. But, after all, common sense never has played a 
conspicuous part in the relations between America’s Cup aspirants and the 
yachting public. 


+ + + 


Rope yarns: Sam Wetherill, one of the pioneer frostbiters, retired the 
George E. Roosevelt Trophy from circulation a couple of weeks ago by 
cleaning up the Class X dinghy series at Essex. It was Singing Sam’s third 
victory. He won it first in 1933 and again in 1934. . . . Four former 
winners, Mrs. Helen Hill, Walter Rowe, Al Erdman and Harry Hall, were 
among his victims in the Essex regatta. . . . Larchmont and Manhasset 
Bay are turning out close to twenty boats each for their winter dinghy 
racing. Larchmont’s fleet is divided between the ‘‘B”’ one-designs and the 
Class X craft. Manhasset’s squadron of ‘‘BO’s”’ has grown and the fleet of 
ten-foot Class D boats had increased to fifteen. . . . Jimmy Rousmaniere, 
Sound junior champion in 1935 and runner-up that year for the Sears Bowl, 
is organizing a syndicate of Harvard youngsters to charter Jill for next 
summer’s Six-Metre racing. . . . Harry Maxwell is trying to talk up a one- 
design class of ‘“‘P” boats, 31-raters. He suggests that they be built to the 
extreme limit of the Universal Rule for the class and be racing machines 
instead of compromise cruisers. . . . Sparkman & Stephens and the Penn 
Yan Boat Works are collaborating on a new knockabout for junior yachts- 
men. If the boat stands up well under the severe tests planned for it, Sea- 
wanhaka will order a fleet for 1937. 
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In New England’s South Seas 


(Continued from page 42) 


between Plymouth and Boston, it 
is worth knowing about. 

From Scituate bell we watched 
the shore unfold. The yellow bluffs 
of the famous Scituate Cliffs, First, 
Second, Third and Fourth, crowned 
with fine villas, stood out distinctly. 
North River and South River pour 
out between Third and Fourth 
Cliffs and the inlet approaching 
them is a good little harbor for 
those familiar. Our next point was 
the Howland Ledge buoy. It was our 
intention to sail between it and 
Farnham Rock to get a close view 
of Green Harbor. Passing long 
stretches of white sand beach with 
hundreds of houses closely set, the 
high water tower of Brant Rock (an- 
other excellent landmark) loomed 
up and the low-lying, pine-clad hills 
of the back country — very pleas- 
ant sailing. By one o’clock we had 
passed Brant Rock itself and came 
abreast of the little channel which 
leads about NW into Green Harbor 
between two long rip-rap break- 
waters. A bare ledge showed up 
close at hand, picturesque but sav- 
age looking; looking down the coast, 
we saw the surf breaking on the 
long strand of Duxbury Beach and 
we steered for the red spar on High 
Pine Ledge, the only danger spot 
between Howland Ledge and the 
Gurnet, for we wished to keep close 
to shore in order to see the shore 
birds which fly there in thousands. 
And we were well rewarded. Clouds 
of plover and sandpipers large and 
small, sometimes grotesquely in- 
termingled, wheeled, whistled and 
fluttered along — there was a flight 
on. Meanwhile, old Myles Standish 
looked sternly on from his high 
perch, the sea was just pleasantly 
ruffled, and we swept on. In the 
distance the high land of Manomet 
blended with the shore line. 

Leaving the Gurnet bell to star- 
board, we headed across the wide 
mouth of Plymouth Bay for the 
bell off Mary Ann Rocks, still with 
our good fair wind which, however, 
had now begun to freshen, sending 
the combers after us. It always 
seems a long way across, but we 
made good time; as we approached 
the buoy the wind came in increas- 
ingly sharp gusts, but we were now 
in Cape Cod Bay, well on our way 
down. Boiling past the Mary Ann 
Rocks under sail and power, we 
saw a few vessels working up out 
of the canal into the teeth of it. We 
swept by the hills below Plymouth, 
opened up the Sagamore shore and 
Peaked Cliff. You have to get just 
the right slant to see that peak but 
it is there. Then the tall spire of 
Sandwich church became our mark 
and in a little more than an hour 
we had turned the Canal bell, 
doused the mainsail, and slid be- 
hind the long jetty, the Cape Cod 


Bay combers rolling in around the 
corner, so to speak, and hounding 
us into the canal. Some Mother 
Carey’s chickens which had been 
skimming about all the way down 
the coast left us here, likewise a 
couple of sociable “puffin pigs” 
which had been turning over close 
at hand, sometimes astern, some- 
times ahead. ‘‘ What are puffin pigs, 
Captain?” “Oh, a kind of porpoise 
that hangs around the coast in the 
mouths of bays and off harbors.” 
As we moved further into the canal, 
at moderate speed, along came the 
little launch and a man clambered 
aboard. ‘‘Papers!’”’ (The flatterer). 
We produced them. ‘‘ Fee, nine dol- 
lars.’’ (The minimum in the days of 
private ownership.) ‘All right, go 
ahead, look out for a tow boat with 
two barges.’ 

There was nothing in the whole 
cruise that we got any more fun out 
of than seeing the bridges open, the 
warning bells stopping the motor 
cars, the hullabaloo and grinding 


~ and clanking — and all for us. This 


is all changed now with the opening 
in 1935 of the two new elevated 
highway bridges. Above Sagamore 
bridge the Herring Brook comes in 
from Manomet Lake, a beautiful, 
clear, white water stream. I have 
seen the canal here black with 
shoals of alewives waiting for the 
proper tide. Other interesting things 
in the canal are the holes of the 
cliff swallows in the banks, the 
whirlpools and rushing tides, the 
schools of fish and the bathers on 
the little beaches. Almost before we 
knew it we had passed the railway 
bridge — they (somewhat extrav- 
agantly) run a locomotive out on it 
when they can’t open it — and be- 
gan to follow the long row of buoys 
out on to the troubled waters of 
Buzzards Bay. 

Buzzards Bay was a little rough 
that late afternoon, with the wind 
still NW but moderating. It was 
my first sight of it from a boat; I 
thought it, then, a grand arm of the 
ocean, and still think so. We picked 
up, in order, the black spar off Birds 
Island, the red spar on Centerboard 
Shoal, the Bow Bells, Angelica 
Point, the little light at Ned Point, 
and came to anchor in Mattapoisett 
Harbor off one of the old stone 
wharves in about five fathoms, 
some time between five and six 
o’clock. There was a little coaster 
there, such as George Gale has de- 
picted loading slabs of pine — 
“Thar’s gold in them thar pine 
patches”? — and a little schooner 
with (I think) a Madonna figure- 
head, pleasant to see, for figure- 
heads on boats of her size are un- 
usual. We furled sail, cooked a good 
supper and went ashore to see the 
town. 


(To be concluded) 






BINOCULARS 


Wuat yachtsman wouldn’t be delighted 
to receive a Zeiss Marine Binocular 
such as the famous 7-power Binoctar 
shown here . . . or one of the new auto- 
focusing Zeiss Ikon Cameras to record 
the many interesting and enjoyable 
moments of yachting. 

Zeiss Binoculars are made in many 
models, including the new Feather- 
weights — 32% to 40% lighter. And 
Zeiss Ikon Cameras meet every re- 

uirement of price and purpose. See 
ontax — the most advanced candid 
camera of unlimited scope — also other 
auto-focusing models with Zeiss Lenses. 


Contax Candid Camera 


At leading dealers Write for literature 


CARL ZEISS INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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* A Gilt that will not 
be Forgotten 


* 


Hour after hour, year after year, a Chelsea Clock speaks of 
the Christmas generosity of its giver. Each Chelsea Clock is 
made to last"a lifetime. No Chelsea Clock has ever worn out. 
* Illustrated: the Claremont, with ship's bell strike and Holos- 
teric barometer and thermometer. Sold by leading jewelers 
and nautical instrument and marine supply houses. Chelsea 


Clock Company, Boston, Mass. * 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


"Timekeepers of the Sea” 














A GROUP of fascinating 
books about ships, sail- 
ors and the seathat are certain 
to give you many pleasant 
hours away from the world 
you work in. 





The Chronicle of 
AARON KANE 
by Frederick Wight 


The sea and the Civil War in an 
exciting novel by the author of 
South ...a story of whaling days. 
Paintings by the author, $3.00. 


The Life and Adventures of 
JOHN NICOL, Mariner 


The autobiography of a British sea- 
man in the adventurous 1700's. 
Foreword by Alexander Laing; 
illustrated by Gordon Grant, $4.00. 


The Life of Vice-Admiral 
WILLIAM BLIGH 


by George Mackaness 


Bligh of The Bounty. ‘‘Masterly 
fusion of history and adventure.’’ — 
N. Y. Times. 717 pages, illus. $5.00. 


RACING THE SEAS 
by Ahto Walter (& Tom Olsen 


Sailing round the world in small 
boats. ‘‘Rattling good sea adven- 
ture.’” — Chicago Tribune. With 
photographs, $2.75. 


THE SEA WITCH 
by Alexander Laing 


“The classic of the clipper-ship 
era.’’ — London Telegraph. ‘A high- 
spirited sea yarn.’’ — N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 487 pages, $1.00. 


Farrar CF Rinehart 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The Season’s Motor Boat Aces 


(Continued from page 51) 


sanctioned regattas, should do much 
to stimulate the outboard sport in 
the West. Most of Angilley’s points 
were gained in the various outboard 
runabout classes which are so popu- 
lar on the Coast but which do not 
seem to catch on well in other parts 
of the country. Andy Laird, of 
Tracy, Cal., also did a fine job dur- 
ing the year, being runner-up to 
Jacoby for the national scoring 
championship, with 17,290 points 
gained, mostly in outboard run- 
about racing. Al Deemer, who was 
fourth in the national score, Doug- 
las Fondaand Don Frazier, who were 
sixth and seventh, contributed some 
sterling performances to the sea- 
son’s racing, Don Frazier winning 
the Class F amateur racing cham- 
pionship, at Chicago, as well as the 
national scoring title in that class, 
while his father, Howard Frazier, 
was the country’s high scoring 
driver in the professional division 
of Class F. 

The little ‘‘225” (4-Litre) hydro- 
planes, of which we now have more 
than one hundred in this country, 
with perhaps ten abroad, contrib- 
uted more than their share of ex- 
citement and speed to the season’s 
marine doings. The champion of the 
lot turned out to be Miss Manteo 
II, owned by H. A. Greef, which 
not only won the beautiful John 
Charles Thomas Trophy for her 
consistent work during the season 
and her victory in the final cham- 
pionship race, in Washington, but 
also set up the astounding one-mile 
record of 69.215 miles an hour 
which has given our foreign friends 
something to think about. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to 
everyone that the Gold Cup Class, 
after a two-year slump which ‘al- 
most reached the zero point, finally 
came into its own in the President’s 
Cup Regatta and revealed that the 
experimental 12-Litre engines which 
the drivers have built will actually 
run and that the class can really 
provide stirring and fast competi- 
tion. If everything works out as 
planned, they will have this compe- 
tition next year when Maurice Vas- 
seur, French airplane propeller man- 
ufacturer, will bring over two new 
boats for our Gold Cup race, 
equipped with 12-Litre Hispano 
Suiza and Farman engines. The sec- 
ond boat will be owned and driven 
by Emil Piquerez, another French 
sportsman. Vasseur will also have 
with him a new 1200-kilogram boat 
with a 16-litre (1,000-cubic-inch) 
engine. This boat is being built to 
the new weight classes of 400, 
800 and 1200 kilograms which 
the Europeans are trying to 
substitute for the old horse 
power, cubic inch and litre 





classifications. For this boat, the 
Detroit Yacht Club will try to 
arrange a series of match races 
against our Gold Cup 12-Litre 
boats so that a world-wide compari- 
son can be made. Guido Cattaneo, 
of Italy, has also promised to bring 
over a 12-Litre boat, and Count 
Theo Rossi hopes to arrive here 
with three 12-Litre boats, one of 
which may be driven by Lord 
Forbes, of England. Herr P. Baatz, 
the German outboard champion, 
expects to come over for the Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show in January 
and to participate in the Florida 
outboard regattas. 

If it materializes, this foreign in- 
vasion will be one of the results of 
the writer’s recent attendance at 
the International Motor Yachting 
Union meeting in Brussels. The 
main accomplishment of this jour- 
ney, however, will be the awarding 
of world championship titles to 
drivers making the fastest times 
over courses of five statute miles in 
the outboard Classes, Midget, A, 
B, C and X and in the 225-cubic- 
inch (4-Litre) class. This is not only 
the first time that the ruling body 
in international motor boat racing 
in twenty-eight countries has recog- 
nized the 5-statute-mile distance, 
which is used in the United States 
only, but it will be the first recog- 
nition of any records of any kind 
made in competition. Over there, 
records are made only by single 
boats running against the clock. 

A committee of the foreign vice- 
presidents of the A.P.B.A. in five 
countries is preparing a partially 
subsidized schedule of international 
regattas in Hungary, Italy, France, 
Germany and England which will 
give a group of American outboard, 
4-Litre, 12-Litre and runabout 
owners five solid weeks of racing 
and sightseeing in Europe next 
summer at a minimum of expense. 
There should thus be some splendid 
international events during the 
next two or three seasons, the great- 
est and most immediate of which 
should be our own Gold Cup race, 
at Detroit, next Labor Day week- 
end. 

In England, I heard on the most 
reliable authority that a new boat 
has been built to go after Gar 
Wood’s world record. Designed by 
Fred Cooper and built by Saunders, 
she is a flat, skimming dish type of 
craft built for one-mile trials only 
and not for the Harmsworth race. 
She is 27 feet long, almost 10 feet 
in beam and, equipped with a single 
Rolls Royce engine of 2700 
hp., is expected to make 135 
nautical miles an hour. She will 
probably have Sir Malcolm 
Campbell at the wheel. 
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The Head of the Ship 
Department of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, a recognized authority 
on sailing vessels, tells the 
history of sail from earliest 
times to the present. He 
presents over fifty repre- 
sentative ships from ancient 
Egyptian sailing boats to 
clipper ships and modern 
yachts and describes their 
special qualities. Each ship 
is illustrated by a beauti- 
ful, completely accurate 
full-page drawing. $5.00 


THE STORY 
OF SAIL 


by G. S. Laird Clowes 
illustrated by Cecil Trew 


Henry Holt & Company 
New York 



































On the skilful check of the mi- 
nutest details hangs life and 
death ... Protect against Tuber- 
culosis by checking your health. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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Harbors 


A Pilot Book for 
the Great Bahama Bank 
British West Indies 


Wherein will be found fourteen Harbor 
Charts some based on British Surveys 
of 1836 to 1848 with Additions and 
Corrections to 1935 A. D., others com- 
prising Coves, Harbors and Anchorages 
newly Surveyed and not otherwise to be 
Discovered: 


Together with Sailing Directions for the 
Great Bahama Bank including 30 Har- 
bors in all as well as Divers Disserta- 
tions on Climatic Conditions, etc., 
etc., etc., mot to mention a Glossary 
wherein will be observed by the In- 
quisitive many Quaint Colloquialisms. 


Harbors Surveyed, Charts Drawn 
Text Composed by 
DR. A. C. STRONG 


1 SHIPWRIGHT STREET 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Price $20.00 








Mystery Ship 


(Continued from page 38) 


so state, we may safely assume that 
the first officer also had his master’s 
papers. 

As to chronometers, the ship 
carried two radio operators and the 
operator who testified admits to 
listening to a weather report from 
Arlington — so he could have had 
no difficulty in getting a time 
tick. 

However, whatever his reasons, 
the captain is bound for the lights 
of Bermuda and says, with complete 
confidence, that he ‘‘expected to 
make the North of Bermuda about 
midnight on Saturday.’’ He was not 
far wrong! 

We are watching for the lights. 
At ten o’clock we have not seen any 
but at ten twenty the second offi- 
cer, who is on watch, picks up ‘‘one 
fixed light. That was, roughly, 
South 50° West according to the 
compass.” He reported it to the 
captain. 

St. Davids; but no sign yet of 
Gibbs Hill. For a very good reason, 
because at ten twenty we are still 
sixteen miles off Bermuda and, in 
accordance with our course, are still 
in the “obscured” section (see 
chart) of Gibbs Hill Light. 

Now comes, really, the crux of 
the whole matter. And here the 
testimony is, unfortunately, a little 
confused. But we can clarify it 
sufficiently for our purposes. The 
second officer states: ‘After ob- 
serving the light, the captain al- 
tered the course a little to star- 
board, and again a little while after 
returned to the original course. 
About forty-five minutes after that 
I saw an intermittent light nearer 
straight ahead — there was a slight 
mist on the horizon and it was im- 
possible to see exactly the period of 
the flashes. . . . When I saw the sec- 
ond light I thought it was the North 
Rock Light as the captain did.” He 
says further, rather plaintively, 
that he had no chart, that the officer 
on watch couldn’t see the chart be- 
cause it was in the chart room, and 
that “from the bridge into the chart 
room is only a few steps.”’ And, 
finally, that he had never been to 
Bermuda and that, from the time he 
sighted the first light until she 
struck, the ship was going at full 
speed! 

Now the captain says that he 
came on the bridge, he thinks, at 
10:45, and that he had seen the 
lights before that time. If his time is 
correct he had nearly an hour 
to figure things out and check up 
carefully. But if the second offi- 
cer’s guess is correct, he didn’t see 
Gibbs Hill Light (which he took 
for North Rock) until about 11:05, 
only twenty minutes before the ship 
struck. 

Whichever is the actual case, and 
we shall never know, look ahead 


from the bridge with the eyes of a 
ship’s captain. You are approaching 
a dangerous area of reefs; you are 
not familiar with this part of the 
ocean; your chart shows you three 
lights, a fixed light, which you have 
identified and have seen for some 
time, a powerful flashing light with 
a 26-mile radius (interval 10 sec- 
onds; 0.8 on, 9.2 off), and a much 
smaller light, exactly half as power- 
ful (13 mile radius; interval 15 
seconds, 5 on, 10 off) stuck way out 
on the edge of the reefs; you are 
making 16 knots; and one of the 
lights fails to materialize! 

What would you do? I think that 
is a fair question. Would you jump 
at the conclusion that the light you 
saw was the weak one? I am allow- 
ing the benefit of a doubt. The light 
lists state, and have for years, that 
North Rock Beacon Light has been 
unreliable since 1925 — and I am 
assuming that there was no light 
list on board, or that, if there were 
one, no reference was made to it. 
(That point was not brought out at 
the inquiry.) Even so, would your 
common sense allow you to accept, 
at sixteen knots, the complete dis- 
appearance of a powerful light in 
favor of a much weaker one, partic- 
ularly under atmospheric conditions 
which made it “impossible to see 
the exact period of the flashes?’’ 

Or would you do something about 
it — right away quick! 

Such are the facts which loom 
like dark promontories in the mist 
of the investigation; and such the 
questions and conjectures which 
they engender. Other questions 
might be asked; such as why his 
company (a Spanish wireless com- 
pany) ordered the wireless operator 
to spend most of his time listening 
to Madrid broadcasts, thereby de- 
priving him of the opportunity of 
hearing the frequently repeated 
warnings sent out by the Bermuda 
station. 

But that, and any other of the 
facts brought out at the investiga- 
tion, which I have not already cov- 
ered, while they may add to the 
mystery, will not in any way lessen 
the amazement with which anyone 
familiar with the sea must view the 
navigational tactics which landed 
the vessel on the rocks. 

It is these tactics, it is the very 
fact of the course of the vessel so 
close to the islands, under the cir- 
cumstances of her destination, 
which make me refuse to accept the 
suggestion that the failure of the 
North Rock Beacon Light caused 
the disaster; while, at the same time 
I am willing to accept the idea that, 
if it had been working, the wreck 
would not have occurred! 

That a light in so important a 
position as North Rock Beacon, on 
the reefs of an island which has 
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Two Books for Seafaring Men 





Westward Bound 
in the 
Schooner Yankee 


By Capt.and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson 


An absorbing account of a voyage ’round the world by some 
venturesome Americans that evokes memories of Captain 
Cook. Many unmapped portions of the globe were explored, 
places hitherto unknown to the white man’s experience. New 
islands were charted, others, remote but far-famed, were 
visited. An unusual tale among modern seafaring chronicles. 

Fully illustrated. $3.00 


Yacht Designing 
and Planning 


For Yachtsmen, Students and Amateurs 





By Howard I. Chapelle, author of The History 
of American Sailing Ships. Here is a pilot book to guide the 
yachtsman and amateur, a practical handbook which explains, 
with many drawings and diagrams, the methods actually car- 
ried out in the drafting room. Of particular importance is the 
chapter describing in detail the complete process of drawing 
the lines of a yacht. This is a book that should be on the shelf of 
every yachtsman. Profusely illustrated. $3.75 


@: *W- NORTON & CO. INC., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 














reached the shipping prominence of 
Bermuda, has been allowed to re- 
main “unreliable” for over a dec- 
ade, is almost as much of a mystery 
as that surrounding the wreck of the 
Cristobal Colon! It is almost axio- 
matic to say that an unreliable light 
is worse than no light at all. Those 
of you who have navigated a vessel 
to Bermuda know that, familiar as 
you are with the sailing directions 
and the light lists, you place no de- 
pendence on North Rock Beacon 
until you have checked your posi- 
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tion by other means. Then, if it is 
working, you use it as an additional 
safeguard. That is the attitude one 
must take toward any unreliable 
aid to navigation. 

Let us hope, therefore, that in the 
near future the “unreliability” will 
be permanently corrected, in the 
interests of all mariners and of 
Bermuda herself. If, for some rea- 
son, that should not appear to be 
feasible, at least then let the light 
be definitely abandoned, the charts 
changed, and mariners notified! 


The Loneliest Island in the World 


(Continued from page 54) 


In 1927 the writer was serving as 
chief officer of the liner Franconia, 
engaged on a world cruise. At the 
beginning of the cruise, two inter- 
esting books circulated amongst the 
passengers. These were The Lonely 
Island and Three Years on Tristan 
da Cunha, both written by wives of 
missionaries who had lived on the 
island. It was found that in April, 
en route from Cape Town to Buenos 
Aires, we would pass fairly close to 
the island, so a deputation of the 
passengers waited on the captain 
asking that the ship might make a 
call. This was willingly agreed to, 
wind and weather permitting, and 
soon a ladies’ sewing committee got 
together, made a collection, bought 
materials, and set to work making 
all sorts of garments. The ship’s 
carpenter built a large raft of heavy 
planks buoyed up by large metal oil 
drums and casks, all of which would 
be useful on the island. A water- 
tight wooden box, measuring 7 feet 
by 5 feet by 3 feet, was made to 
sit snugly in the center of the raft to 
hold the stores. It was estimated 
that the raft would support three 
tons’ weight. 

By the time the ship reached 
Cape Town, the committee had 
put in about three months’ work 
resulting in a fine collection of 
cotton and woolen garments for 
men, women and children. A sum of 
£50 remained to be spent, and the 
writer, accompanied by one of the 
committee, bought a good supply of 
rat traps, rat poison, gardening 
tools, fishing tackle, books, toys, 
games, sporting goods, sewing ma- 
terials, salt, lamps, matches, writing 
materials, cigarettes and tobacco, 
soap, candy, harmonicas, etc. The 
manager of the store, learning of our 
mission, gave us excellent value for 
our money and also added a large 
quantity of shop soiled articles 
which would yet be extremely 
useful on a lonely island. 

During our week’s stay in Cape 
Town we arranged with the pub- 
licity bureau to advertise our sailing 
in the papers and movie theatres, 
with the result that over seventy 
large parcels of sundries came down 
to the ship addressed to various 


families. Finally, wesailed from Cape 
Town, and the next day we had an 
exhibition of everything that had 
been made, bought, given or col- 
lected for the island. Passengers 
were invited to add anything they 
didn’t want, till we had an amazing 
assortment of junk. The ship con- 
tributed quantities of flour, sugar, 
oatmeal and rice. After the exhibi- 
tion, the stuff was packed into the 
box, the lid screwed down and the 
whole covered with canvas and 
tarred so as to be completely water- 
tight. A small British flag and an 
American flag were placed on each 
corner of the raft and a sling put 
round it, all ready for lifting over 
the side. 

But ‘‘man proposes and God dis- 
poses.”? Next day we ran into a 
howling westerly gale with a high 
head sea, reducing our speed to 
about eight knots. Instead of mak- 
ing the island in the early morning, 
as hoped, we found that we could 
not make it before dark. As it is 
imperfectly surveyed and has no 
light of any sort, the captain wisely 
refused to go near it. To await 
daylight next morning would have 
meant missing 24 hours of our 
sightseeing time in Buenos Aires, 
and as our itinerary allowed only 
48 hours there, this was a serious 
loss. Eventually a vote was taken 
and it was decided by a fair majority 
of the passengers to abandon the 
call at the island. 

So, to the great disappointment 
of the sewing committee and their 
many willing and generous helpers, 
we stood on and the raft and its 
precious freight were landed in New 
York to await another world cruise. 
The following year, dense fog came 
on and again the call was frustrated, 
and thereafter the raft was taken to 
Liverpool. It was eventually shipped 
out to Cape Town free of charge by 
the Castle Line and, a few months 
later, landed on the island from the 
Harrison liner Author after a delay 
of two days by bad weather. 

Considering its isolated position, 
and the extreme uncertainty and 
difficulty of communication, Tris- 
tan da Cunha is well named “The 
Lonely Island.” 
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An Up-To-Date Ice Yacht Using 
a Sail Boat Rig 


(Continued from page 57) 


from these plans for members of the 
Hudson Highlands Iceboat Club, 
racing at Lake Tiorati, in Bear 
Mountain Park, and meeting at the 
Hudson Highlands Country Club, 
Highland Falls. The 200-square- 
foot class was selected by this club 
for development and racing because 
it calls for a boat large enough to 
carry two men at real speed in a 
light breeze, large enough to sail in 
normal slush or light snow, yet small 
enough to be within reach of a 
modest pocketbook and to be easily 
transported by trailer. 

The design shows the Midwestern 
box type backbone, consisting sim- 
ply of two husky side rails, taper- 
ing to their meeting points at bow 
and stern and spread 24” apart at 
the cockpits, here arranged in tan- 
dem. This double backbone is fur- 
ther reinforced by a 3%” plywood 
deck and bottom, glued and screwed 
to the side rails, and by transverse 
bulkheads of hardwood, also glued 
and screwed in position. The bow 
and mast step details show a sound 
and simple construction for these 
vital points; in other details you 
can use your own ingenuity and 
imagination because the great fun of 
ice boat building is that anything 
with good runners and sails, which 
will stand the gaff without collaps- 

_ing, will go like the proverbial 
hammers. 

The steering gear shown is that 
in most general use: a ‘‘wishbone”’ 
tiller, connected to the rudder post 
by airplane cable passing around 
two grooved wheels and drawn taut 
by a turnbuckle. A clever suggestion 
by a mechanically-minded friend 
came in too late for the drawings, 
but is worth mention. A set of mo- 
torcycle sprockets and chain, obvi- 
ously non-slipping, gives a desirable 
4:1 reduction to the steering action 
and yet permits the unlimited throw 
of the rudder which I could not get 
with the automobile drag link ar- 
rangement on Icicle. By using a 
small universal joint in the shaft 
of the steering wheel, it is possible 
to have the driving sprocket 


mounted on a vertical shaft, parallel - 


to the rudder post, while the steer- 
ing wheel itself is inclined at a com- 
fortable angle. Details of this sort 
can be worked out in many different 
ways but the steering gear must be 
strong, non-slipping and foolproof. 

The runner plank shown embod- 
ies the latest improvements in de- 
sign. First of all, those familiar with 
past practice will note the unusual 
length of the plank for the sail area 
carried. This serves two purposes; it 
prevents excessive hiking and makes 
for easy riding, both of which are 
aids to speed. By using waterproof 
casein glue, a laminated arched 


plank, light in weight and springy 
in action, is easy to make. The 
second departure from older prac- 
tice lies in the extra foot of plank 
projecting beyond the runners. 
This carries on its under side a 
smooth, rounded oak sliding block 
which comes in contact with the ice 
when the boat hikes very high and 
allows her‘to slip sideways and come 
down right side up rather than cap- 
size. The dimensions of the runner 
plank are: length, 20 feet; cross- 
section at center, 4’’ x 12’, at ends 
214” x 10”; a crown of about 4” 
should be put into the plank before 
the glue sets. A good runner plank 
is essentially a broad, flat wooden 
spring. A stiff plank means a slower 
boat. 

The runner plank is fastened to 
the backbone by two pieces of 214’ 
x 214” angle iron, drilled for bolts 
through the side rails and plank. A 
block of rubber under the bearing 
surfaces will absorb some of the 
shock when passing over rough ice. 

The most vital parts of any ice 
boat, where the right thing is the 
only thing, are the runners. There 
are many types of runners in use, 
but the oldest is still one of the most 
satisfactory and may be sometimes 
acquired in good condition second-, 
third- and even fourth-hand. This 
type of runner consists of an oak top 
piece to which is bolted a cast iron 
or steel shoe, sharpened to a ‘V” 
edge. It is in the subtle but all 
important rocker of the shoe and the 
correct angle of the ice faces, or the 
two sides of the “‘V,”’ that the fast 
runner differs from the slow one. 
The main runners, which carry the 
load, should be of about the length 
shown on the drawings, 5’ 6” over 
all with 4’ 10” of sharpened edge, 
for a boat of this class. The tend- 
ency to longer runners has coin- 
cided exactly with the steady in- 
crease in speeds. For an all-purpose 
runner, which will carry the boat 
through soft ice and slush as well 
as over hard, black ice, the faces of 
the shoe, called ‘‘ice faces,’’ should 
meet at about 90° and be from 14” 
to 34” wide. Special runners for hard 
ice are shorter, with shoes having 
ice faces 14” wide, meeting at 60°, 
while special soft-ice runners are full 
length, with ice faces a full inch in 
width and meeting at an angle some- 
times as wide as 120°. The posses- 
sion and use of several sets of run- 
ners to suit varying ice conditions 
corresponds exactly to the use of 
several different waxes by the skier 
who wants the best results with 
each type of snow. However, assum- 
ing that we are starting with one 
set of runners, they should be of the 
type described first, with ice faces 
meeting at right angles, and about 
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Give Your Boat _... 


VALSPAR’S Extra Protection 


Tropical sun, sharp salt spray and warm seas hold no terrors for 
VALSPAR Marine Spar, the superb finish for brightwork that even 
boiling water cannot harm. 

A New VALSPAR Bottom Paint—vVaLsPaR Anti-Fouling Bottom 
Compound, with remarkable resistance to marine growths, has 
been developed particularly to overcome the fouling conditions 
of teredo-infested Florida waters. 

VALSPAR Topside Finishes, in white and beautiful colors, are 
tough and fadeproof—impervious to harbor gases, and to the 
smoke and fumes from gas and diesel exhausts. | 


FOR UTMOST PRESERVATION, 
PROTECTION and BEAUTY 
ordera straight VALSPAR Job throughout! 
Your yacht yard or your dealer can 
supply you. Write us for descriptive 
literature and color card. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
In Canada— The Valspar Corpora:ion, Ltd., Toronto 
PAINT MAKERS FOR 104 YEARS 
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HACKETT 


cit Yacht Club 


6 cyl. 85 h. p. $475 


“I’ve put my Chris-Craft motor to the most severe tests possible in 








heavy seas, on extended cruises and also in racing,” says Dr. A. R. H. P PRICE 
Hackett, Commodore, Detroit Yacht Club. “In 6 years’ service it has 45 - - $375 
never failed me~and it has brought home most of the trophies, too.” 85 - - $375 
Chris-Craft motors are marine engineered—built by the only or- 85 - - $475 
ganization in the world with complete marine facilities for de- ase =e Sees 
signing, proving, testing and building motors. And these same 125 - $755 
facilities make possible to you Chris-Craft proved performance 130 - - $765 
at lower prices than any other standard make motors. 278 - - $2400 





Buy them from your marine dealer. 
Prices f. 0, b. factory include suspension rubber mountings, full electrical equipment, 
electric starter, generator and crating, 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


Reduction Gear Drive 
available at reason- 
able additional cost. 











Puached, 7 Vem tie face. a. 
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Plumbing 


FOR THE FINEST 


~ 


THE “ELSANCO” ELECTRIC 
PUMP CLOSET 


is invariably selected for service on the outstanding 
custom-built yachts. Presenting the utmost in lux- 
urious refinement and silent convenience it can be 
operated on 32 or 110 volts or manually in event 
of failure of batteries or generating set. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 





See Our Display at the New York Boat Show, Space No. 3 





A. B. SANDS & SON COMPANY 
2 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


U.S."FLOATING’ > + 


ELECTRIC PLANTS - - 


Rubber mounting with special 
“floating”? base eliminates vi- 
bration. Designed expressly for 
cruisers and yachts. Extremely 
compact and light weight. Com- 
plete range of sizes from 800 
watts and up — AC or DC. Also 
200, 350 and 500 watt air-cooled 
units, 12 or 32 volts.;Also new 
line of oil-burning DIESELS. 













RUBBER 
MOUNTED 


. 


Write for literature Also Falcon Marine 


engines 5 and 10 H.P. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 














14” to 34” wide. The main runners 
should be rockered so that, when 
they are held edge-to-edge at the 
center, the edges are about 3%,” 
apart at the ends. 

The rudder is a shorter edition 
of the main runners but has little 
rocker. Opinions as to the best 
amount of rocker for the rudder 
vary considerably but I have found 
that a slight rocker makes riding 
easier and does not seem to impair 
its grip on the ice. The rudder must 
be kept sharp for, if it skids, control 
of the fast-moving craft is, at best, 
sketchy. 

All runners ride on single bolts, 
allowing free up-and-down move- 
ment. The rudder is hung in an iron 
fork, welded or forged into the 
rudder post, which passes through 
the backbone bow piece and bears 
on two plates so that it turns freely 
and cannot get out of alignment. 
A stiff spring around the rudder 
post, between the rudder fork and 
the lower bearing plate, will help 
the speed of the boat by absorbing 
many of the shocks due to rough 
ice. The main runners are hung be- 
tween oak chocks, spaced so as to 
allow free rocking of the runner 
without permitting it to deviate in 
the least from perfect alignment 
with its mate. All runner riding 
bolts should pass through the 
runner a few inches abaft the center 
of the sharpened edge of the shoe. 
This is one of those unpredictable 
adjustments, like the rake of a Star 
boat’s mast, which can be the sub- 
ject of endless experiment. However, 
the position suggested on the draw- 
ing is satisfactory for runners of 
that length; if you are able to get a 
good set of used runners, they will 
usually be bored for the bolts in 
the right place. 

The main runner chocks are 
braced on the inside by two oak 
knees, to take the extra thrust when 
the boat hikes. These are fastened 
by two lag screws each, one vertical 
and one sloping as shown. This slop- 
ing lag screw is the only satisfactory 
means of realigning the runners in 
case a minor accident has forced 
them slightly out of line, so do not 
under any circumstances use a bolt 
for this fastening. 

When the runner plank is ready 
for the mounting of the runner 
chocks, proceed as follows: Fasten 
two chocks and one runner together 
by inserting the riding bolt and tak- 
ing up on it until snug. The runner 
should be hung so that there is 
about an inch clearance between the 
top of the runner and the bottom of 
the runner plank. With the plank 
upside down on a pair of saw horses, 
clamp this unit of two chocks and 
one runner to the plank at right 
angles to the axis, drill the holes 
and insert the carriage bolts which 
pass up through the chocks and 
through the plank. Put the heads of 
these bolts in the chocks, so as to 
leave as smooth a surface as possible 
where contact with slush or snow 
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may occur. Now bolt the other run- 
ner and its chocks together, clamp 
to the plank at right angles to the 
axis, and drill for one carriage bolt. 
Take up on this one bolt until it is 
snug. Now take a long 1” x 2” bat- 
ten of soft wood, stand it on edge on 
the upturned cutting edges of the 
runners, directly over the riding 
bolts. Give it a sharp tap with a 
hammer, so as to cause the runner 
edges to make two notches in the 
batten. This is the runner gauge. 

Adjust the position of the second 
runner by swinging it around the 
one bolt you have inserted until the 
gauge runs smoothly from one end 
of the runners to the other. Clamp 
in this position, drill, and set the 
other: carriage bolts, checking fre- 
quently to be sure the alignment is 
still true. Now mount the oak knees, 
inside the runner chocks, setting the 
vertical lag screws first. Then drill 
and set up the inclined adjustment 
lags, taking up on them only until 
snug. Their most important use will 
come after you have gotten the run- 
ners slightly out of line in one way 
or another. By taking up on these 
lag screws a surprising amount of 
adjustment can be made without 
disturbing the main chock bolts. 
My personal experience with angle 
irons for runner chocks has been 
disappointing. They inevitably rack 
out of shape after some use and al- 
low the runners to wabble, which is 
fatal to the speed of the boat. 

After the runners are mounted, 
oil the inside faces of the chocks, 
next to the runners. This is one spot 
that must not be varnished or 
painted. Graphite is often smeared 
over these faces to help the runner 
rock freely. Keep the runner shoes 
greased to prevent rusting; when 
leaving the boat for a protracted 
interval, it is well to remove the 
runners entirely and keep them at 
home, along with the sails, where 
they will be dry and safe from in- 
quisitive skaters. Always block the 
boat up well off the ice; you can 
never tell when or how much it may 
snow and it will do her no good to 
freeze in. Another tip: don’t be too 
anxious to get out on the first ice 
that comes along. Too often it melts 
away and leaves your boat under 
water, with her mast poking out 
sadly like a periscope. 

Use 14” galvanized or stainless 


- steel rigging for frame guys and 


bobstay. Be sure that the bobstay 
is properly set up, running under a 
strut directly beneath the mast 
step, for when sailing, this stay 
takes a great deal of the terrific 
downward pressure of the mast. 
Allowing $40.00 for new runners, 
and the same amount for a fair suit 
of sails, the materials for this boat 
should total about $120. The 
yachtsman who has a sail boat with 
a suitable rig and the usual assort- 
ment of odd rigging, turnbuckles, 
blocks, etc., can cut the necessary 
outlay down to $75. Clear spruce is 
the lightest and best material for 
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the spars, runner plank and back- 
bone; fir is second choice. Fir is 
easier to get and is cheaper but is 
apt to be heavy. Runner tops, 
chocks and knees are of quartered 
white oak. Plywood 3%” thick is 
ideal for deck and bottom of back- 
bone. A few oak slats passing under 
the plywood floor from rail to rail 
will stiffen it sufficiently under the 
cockpit. 

A boat of this type can be trans- 
ported easily by trailer, and two 
men can set her up in an hour, pro- 
vided that this has been already 
completely done at home before 
taking the boat to the ice. It is 
hoped that the success of the 
adapted sail boat rig may encourage 
other yachtsmen to build ice boats 
to carry the rigs of their sail boats. 
The most active ice boating centers 
in the East are all within fifty miles 
of New York and can be reached by 
car in a couple of hours. I know I can 
speak for the ice boating fraternity 
in assuring all of you a most cordial 
welcome to this king of winter 
sports. 


Briiu or MATERIAL 
Lumber Required (Main Items) 


2 2” x 10” x 24’ spruce or fir (Back- 
bone) 

2 4” x10” x 3%” plywood (Deck and 
bottom) 


1 5’ x 6” x 18” oak (Bow) 

1 5” x 6” x 8” oak (Stern) 

1 2” x 10” x 24” oak (Mast step) 

1 4” x 5” x 10” oak (Bobstay strut) 

1 4” x 12” x 20’ spruce or fir (Runner 
plank) 

4 2” x 5” x 20” oak (Chocks) 

4 2” x 446" x 12” oak (Chock braces) 

2 3” x 3”’x 10” oak (Plank-end slide 
blocks) 

1 4” x 4” x 24’ spruce (Mast) 

1 2” x 4” x 16’ spruce (Boom) 

2 1”x10’’x10’ oak or pine (Bulkheads) 


Rigging Required (Main Items) 
11°34” turnbuckles with lock nuts 
175’ 14” wire rigging 
24’ 34,” wire rigging (Headstay) 

16 14” wire rope thimbles 

26’ airplane cable (Steering cable) 

2 14” turnbuckles for steering cable 

2 large-eye eyebolts, 3’’ shank (for 
shrouds) 

1 large-eye eyebolt, 10’ shank (for 
head and forestay) 

11 single blocks for 34” diameter rope 

(Main sheet and halliard) 
1 double, 3 single blocks for 144” di- 

ameter rope (Jib sheet and halliard) 
4 4” cleats (For halliards and sheets) 
36’ 54” sail track — slides to fit 


ae 


The author of this article will be 
glad to furnish further information 
concerning the building of this boat 
to those interested. Address Ray- 
mond A. Ruge, Highland Falls, 
N. Y. [Ed.] 


Outboard Racing Still on the Rise 


(Continued from page 36) 


6,000 revolutions per minute, vital 
parts burn out or wear out rapidly. 
There must be replacements, about 
$50.00 worth in a season of active 
racing. The life of a spark plug is 
shorter than that of a chicken 
caught by a hungry fox. Plugs run 
into money, too. 

Then there are entry fees, trans- 
portation to and from regattas, 
hotel bills and meals. These items 
can run into large figures if the 
driver races somewhere on the cir- 
cuit every week-end in the summer 
and insists upon living like a hu- 
man being when he travels. Of 
course, if he sleeps under his trailer 
on his racing cushion and dines on 
hamburgers and soda pop, board 
and room become a negligible factor. 

Now, let us examine the credit 
side of the racing ledger. We shall 
assume that our driver competed 
in only the smaller regattas, eschew- 
ing those in which he knew he would 
be outclassed by more experienced, 
wealthier, better equipped oppo- 
nents. We shall assume that he was 
reasonably successful. 

If our hero is an amateur he will 
have, as rewards for his season’s 
racing, the memories of tiresome 
miles of dragging a trailer around 
the country, a good deal of fun on 
the race courses and a collection of 
junk hardly worth the room that 
it occupies in the house. The junk 


will represent the ideas of local 
committees as to what are ‘‘suitable 
prizes.”’ Those are the words used 
on most entry blanks to cover the 
awards awaiting the winning ama- 
teur drivers. “Suitable prizes” 
range from tachometers that will not 
work accurately, or steering wheels 
that the driver does not need, down 
or up to “silver” cups that are 
purchased at $50.00 the dozen 
wholesale, and beribboned medals 
that set the purchasing club back 
about half the racer’s entry fee. 
That’s one reason why so many 
quickly turn ‘‘pro.”’ 

If our novice outboarder is a pro- 
fessional and, like the amateur, 
stuck to the small, unsanctioned 
regattas that the big shots duck 
because the inducements are so 
poor and the racing arrangements 
generally inadequate, he might 
have won as much as $15.00 or 
$20.00 for first prize in his class or 
as little as $5.00. Just for the fun 
of it, let us assume that our novice 
professional raced in ten of the 
tank circuit regattas and won first 
prize in Class A in all of them — 
an unlikely contingency. Say he 
received $20.00 prize money in 
each. 

That gives him $200.00 for the 
season. Now go back over initial 
investment, fuel, parts, transporta- 
tion, board and room and such. 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH— 
THE IDEAL WAY 





Quick Facts About Ideal 
* Weighs 50 lbs. *150 Ibs. anchor capacity 
* Operates on 12 or 32 volts *Low current consumption 
*Price $125 


IDEAL WINDLASS CO. 


148 State Street Boston, .Mass. 


























ail and Power 


The New Book by 


Like its two predecessors, Uffa Fox's third book 
is a mine of information and entertainment for 
yachtsmen of all varieties. 

"Sail and Power” is predominantly a sailing book 
and contains all the latest information about the best 
ocean racing and cruising vessels, masting and rig- 
ging, gadgets, etc. and, as before, a complete survey 
of the year’s racing. Power craft enthusiasts will find 
some 15 chapters devoted to racing craft, express 
cruisers and the slower or round bilged type of 
cruisers. 


Profusely illustrated with plans and photographs. $10.00 
Also by Uffa Fox 
Sailing, Seamanship and Yacht | Uffa Fox's Second Book 
Construction Fully illustrated, $10.00 Fully illustrated, $10.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

















Paper plates, cups, napkins made to order with owner’s flags in colors — they are 
in good taste and certainly a saving for breakfast, fishing trips and similar occa- 
sions when linen and china are not required. 

Price List on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 601 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 

















READY FOR THE SOUTH 


Consolidated 39’ twin-screw play boats in various fishing, cruising and day 
sailing models are available for prompt delivery . . . while they last. 


Write, phone or call for descriptive folders 


CONSOLIDATED 





AT MORRIS HEIGHTS e 


NEW YORK CITY 


OLUMBIAN 


WS BRONZE 
Propellers| 


Columbian users from coast to coast heartily 
endorse the faithful service and economy of 
the world’s best propeller. Insist on a 
Columbian. 










Repair and Reconditioning Service 
Write for Columbian Booklet 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Asso 
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Fill out coupon 
and mail to: SSS 
| HAZARD WIRE ROPE “SX i 
COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
‘ 230 Park Avenue, New York City : 
| Please send me a copy of your free book { 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 
| NAME | 
i ADDRESS | 
i YACHT ' 
CLUB. 
A ee a a a a a a ee SEY all 








Two hundred dollars does not 
make much of a dent in it. Yet the 
boy who is glad to get that $200.00 
to help him stay in the sport is a 
“‘professional.”’ 

Of course, if the boy had raced 
in the larger, more important, better 
supervised and better organized 
regattas he would have had oppor- 
tunities to win far better prizes. 
But he would have been up against 
larger, faster fields and his chances 
of success would have been reduced 
proportionately. 

Yet in spite of the expensiveness 
of the sport, the domination of the 
amateur field by boys wealthy 
enough to employ skilled help, 
the wretched rewards and racing 
conditions in some places, the 
game of outboard racing continues 
to thrive and make new converts 
faster than men weary of it drop out. 

The in¢rease in registrations was 
highest in the Middle West where 
the sport is enjoying its greatest 
growth, the Central Division figures 
showing a ten per cent jump. On 
the West Coast, where most of the 
outboard racing is done in non- 
step hulls of the so-called runabout 
type and where service engines as 
well as racing motors are used, the 
gain was about five per cent. In the 
East, where the sport reached its 
peak first, the increase is so small 
as to be negligible. 

Last year, in the Central States, 
236 drivers registered a total of 349 
motors. This year there were 265 
drivers and 353 engines. In the 
East, there were 363 drivers and 
378 motors recorded in 1935. This 
summer, the figures were 369 driv- 
ers and 363 engines. By August 
of this year, the West Coast had 
170 drivers on its rolls, whereas in 
1935 the highest total was 161. 

But these are not the figures that 
bring joy to the racing commission. 
They feel more secure about the 
sport’s future when they analyze 
the records and learn of the steady 
gain in new converts. In 1934, of the 
340 registered drivers in the East, 
only 97 had not been listed the 
previous year. In 1935, the figures 
were 257 renewals and 106 new- 
comers. This summer, the jump in 
new talent was even greater — 221 
renewals and 148 not on the 1935 
list. The casualties are high, but 
there appears to be no shortage of re- 
placements for the outboard wars. 

The figures hold up well under 
scrutiny for the number of starters 
in regattas sanctioned by the 
N.O.R.C. In 1934, there were 
eight such events in the East, ex- 
cluding the President’s Cup Re- 
gatta at Washington for which 
figures are not available. In these 
eight regattas, 431 boats started 
in the various races. Six events 
were added to the list in 1935 and 
the starters were 733 in 14 regattas. 
In 1936, in the same fixtures, there 
were 730 starters. Increases were 
shown at Boston, Red Bank and 
in the Albany marathon. There 
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were sharp fallings off at spots 
where drivers had an unhappy time 
the year before. 

Out in Mulroy’s territory, the 
figures are more imposing. There 
were 11 big races in 1934 and in 
them 600 boats crossed the starting 
lines. A year later there were 18 
major regattas and 834 starters. 
In the same 18 events this year the 
starters totaled 973. 

Of this increase, Mulroy has 
the following to say: ‘‘ Far more sig- 
nificant to me, however, than the 
number of starters in the bigger 
regattas has been the growth of 
service motor racing. No accurate 
figures are available but we do 
know that in many, many places 
great crowds of spectators have 
turned out to watch some fifteen 
to forty owners of service motors 
race under our standard rules. If 
this type of regatta grows, it is 
almost a certainty that hydroplane 
racing will get a certain number of 
recruits from this source.’ 

It may be, as Mulroy must have 
been thinking when he made that 
statement, that outboard racing 
may reach the point where it will 
be divided into major and minor 
leagues. The ‘‘bushers” will get 
their development and a good 
measure of fun out of the slower, 
but considerably less expensive 
service motor racing. Then they 
will step up into the big leagues 
to race hydroplanes against the lads 
of unusual mechanical ability and 
those who can afford to hire some- 
one to handle the engineering de- 
partment while they do the driving. 
The amateur-professional distinc- 
tion may disappear and we may 
have an approximation of the 
European system where dukes, 
counts, grease monkeys, chauffeurs 
and all the rest of the motor boat 
racing clan race for cups, cash or 
what have you without loss of social 
or athletic standing. 

At any rate, there is no fear that 
anyone will ever make a living out 
of racing outboard motor boats. In 
1935, Fred Jacoby won more races 
and more prize money than any 
other driver in the history of 
the sport. His winnings totaled 
$2655.00. When he balanced his 
books at the end of the season his 
racing had cost him 36 cents less 
than an even $200.00. 

But there’s a thrill along with 
the discomfort in steering one of 
these mechanized slippers around 
a race course, even if you are half a 
lap behind the field. There is fun, 
excitement and a certain cama- 
raderie in the pits. Once in a while 
there is a prize worth taking home. 
So, in the face of all rational argu- 
ments to the contrary, outboard 
motorboat racing goes on. 

Maybe there is something to the 
remark I once overheard from the 
lips of a high official in the sport. 
He said: “‘ All outboard drivers are 
screwy. If they weren’t, they 


wouldn’t be outboard drivers.”’ 
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“Latifa” led the fleet to Benodet and won in the large class 





The Season’s Ocean Racing in British Waters 


(Continued from page 59) 


away and left her becalmed near the 
finish rather longer than the other 
ships. Whether she would have 
beaten Banba, an easy winner, 
seems doubtful even had the wind 
held. The surprise of the race came 
from Spica, a well-known com- 
petitor in the small ocean racing 
class. Sailed magnificently, she 
finished only four hours behind 
Trenchemer and carried away the 
Admiral’s Challenge Cup for the 
first boat home on corrected time, 
irrespective of class, with the great- 
est ease. 

The Channel Race, starting and 
finishing off Portsmouth. with turn- 
ing points at the Royal Sovereign 
and Havre lightvessels, gave the 
three crack ocean racers (Trench- 
emer, Bloodhound, and Latifa, all 
Bermudian yawls) a chance of 
meeting and showing their paces. 
In the Cowes to St. Malo race, 
sailed a fortnight before, Cygnet, 
built on the lines of a Falmouth 
quay punt (the only yacht to com- 
plete the course in the small class), 
finished ahead of the whole fleet on 
corrected time. The winner in the 
large class was Isis, a French Ber- 
mudian cutter that competed in 
last year’s Fastnet. The result 
might well have been different had 
the three large ocean racers started 
but the success of another small 
ship in heavy weather speaks vol- 
umes for her crew. 

A fresh quarterly breeze, with a 
tumbling sea, gave the twenty 
small ships in the Channel Race all 
they wanted, and only six finished. 
But in the large class eleven out of 
fourteen starters completed the 
course, Bloodhound, Trenchemer, 
and Latifa racing in sight of one 
another nearly as far as Havre. 
There, bad visibility, coupled with 
a landfall eight miles to windward, 
put Latifa out of the running and 
left the two others fighting it out 
boat for boat. Trenchemer crossed 
the finish line well ahead of Blood- 


hound, which won by an easy mar- 
gin on corrected time, with Dolly 
Varden, the late Mr. Ratsey’s fa- 
mous cutter, a good third and [sis 
fourth. In the small class, Lady 
Belle, another quay punt, won by 
half an hour from Driac, Larry 
being third. 

The Plymouth-Benodet Race 
rounded off the season on August 
15th. It was sailed in light airs, 
alternating with prolonged periods 
of calm and fog, which caused some 
of the ships to give up. The course 
of 228 miles, with Ushant, Armen 
buoy, and the Glenan Islands to be 
left on the port hand, is an easy one 
in fine, settled weather but becomes 
difficult — even dangerous — in fog 
or in a hard southwesterly blow 
with bad visibility. The approach 
to Benodet is studded with offlying 
rocks and reefs; the Glenan Islands 
claim their toll of tunnymen each 
year; and the circular tides off 
Penmarch run strong at springs and 
can set a ship several miles from her 
reckoning. Belle Isle, fifty miles to 
the southward, is the obvious finish- 
ing point and gives a fairer and a 
safer course. 

Latifa, Bloodhound, and Trench- 
emer took the lead in the large 
class, soon outstripping their eight 
rivals. In the small class, Tigris, a 
Clyde one-design 20-tonner, built as 
long ago as 1899, held them for 
nearly a day, then abandoned the 
race off Armen buoy for some un- 
accountable reason. 

Ushant was not made until Mon- 
day, and there T'rrenchemer prob- 
ably lost the race. Tacking seaward 
to clear the island, she found her- 
self becalmed and encountered the 
full sweep of the north-setting tide 
before she could clear Armen, while 
Bloodhound and Latifa were ghost- 
ing south with freed sheets. 

Latifa was the first ship to drift in 
early on Tuesday morning, fol- 
lowed, four and a half hours later, 
by Bloodhound, and over nine hours 
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cruiser unusual, depends on A-E-CO auxiliaries 


Linwoop was designed by Sparkman & 
Stevens, Inc. for Mr. J. te Schalk of Rhin- 
beck, N. Y. Built by Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, she carries an A-E-CO 2-E wind- 
lass and a 1-A vertical electric hoist. 

A-E-CO equipment is used on so many distinc- 
tive yachts because of its smartness, power, 
efficiency and above all—reliability. 












A-E-CO 1-A Vertical 
Electric Hoist 


A-E-CO E-2 


Division: American Engineering 
Windlass 


Co., 2432 Aramingo Ave., Phila. 
Other Products—A-E-CO Taylor 
Stokers, A-E-CO Lo-Hed Hoists, 
A-E-CO Hele-Shaw Pumps, 
Motors and Transmissions, 
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| YACHTS 


The Nautical 
Book of 
the Year! 


For every man who owns 


a boat —or hopes to! 
Their Care and 


YACHTS: "sina. 


By WINTHROP P. MOORE 
Illustrated with photographs and with over 50 sketches and diagrams 


Breen 


Every owner of a boat of from twenty to eighty feet, whether it 
be a sailing vessel or a motor boat, will want to own this book. 
It is packed with just the sort of information he has been look- 
ing for. It tells about selecting and purchasing a boat; new ideas 
on estimating and regulating maintenance costs; paints and 
varnishes recommended by trade names; and how to apply 
them for the best results. 


The various phases of the upkeep of boats are taken up in turn 
— laying up, the care and repair of sails and spars, standing and 
running rigging, engines, electric wiring, etc. Further chapters 
discuss construction, accommodations, navigation, etiquette, 
rules of the road, rigs, anchors, lights — a veritable store of 
practical information which will prove as indispensable to the 
experienced yachtsman as to the beginner. 373 illustrations. 


$3.50 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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n/icELY GIFT 






A PRI 






THE ORTSMAN 






A gift to 

strike joy into 
= the heart of 
any lover of the outdoors—the finest 
glass made, a Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
lar. Acclaimed by Army and Navy 
officers, aviators, polo enthusiasts 
and yachtsmen everywhere. Send for 
free 40-page catalog that describes 
features of eleven B & L models, $66 


to $132. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 370 Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH)& LOMB 
noculard. 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
---»-BY ANY TEST 








BLUDWORTH 
RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


Safety 
Peace of Mind 


Economy 


Standard equipment in the most outstand- 
ing yachts of every class. 


Marmot Santana 
Migrant Mandoo || 
Arlis Edlu 

Eight models — not combinations with 


broadcast radio, but single purpose, 
efficient radio beacon navigation instru- 
ments. Compact and shipshape. 


Bludworth engineers will be pleased to study your 
requirements and offer specific recommendations. 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


later by Trenchemer, which suc- 
ceeded in gaining only sixth place 
on corrected time. Latifa won by 
ten minutes from Isaac Bell’s yawl, 
third prize going to Wi-Ki, a French 
ketch. 

In the small class, Tigris, having 
thrown away a commanding lead, 
left her five competitors drifting 
forlornly in flat calms, patches of 


thick fog and baffing light airs. 
But Cygnet, the last boat one would 
expect to move in these conditions, 
came home an easy winner and, on 
corrected time, once again beat the 
whole fleet — a further reminder to 
the large ocean racers that luck and 
skill court the unexpected, and that, 
next year, flawless efficiency will be 
needed to defend the Fastnet cup. 


Yacht Sails in the Wind Tunnel 


(Continued from page 47) 


not only the driving forces but also 
the lateral forces, center of applica- 
tion or center of pressure, and also 
the pitching, heeling and yawing 
moments. It is particularly desir- 
able to represent the forces by a 
single resultant force at a definite 
point of application. 

With this elementary informa- 
tion, which is invaluable and which 
as yet has not been obtained, a 
great number of problems will be 
approached. We are listing some of 
the problems, and no doubt many 
others will occur to the yacht de- 
signer. 


1. The shape of the mast in relation 
to the sail. It would be compara- 
tively simple to construct a model 
of a mast which could be given 
-elliptical or streamline shape and to 
which the sail could be attached at 
various points along the periphery. 


2. The informat‘on obtainable for 
the conventional rig, as above, can 
be obtained for other more complex 
rigs, such as schooners and ketches. 


3. It would be interesting to in- 
vestigate the aspect ratio of the 
sail, the aspect ratio being the rela- 
tion of the sail height to boom 
length. 


4. The slot effect between the jib 
and the mainsail is comparable to 
the slotted airfoil of aviation. The 
correct relative location of the jib 
and the mainsail, the desirable 
width of passage between the two 
sails, the trim of the jib relative to 
the mainsail — all these combina- 
tions are worthy of investigation. 








The rules, at present, may be of 
such character as to make some of 
these suggestions of no immediate 
practical value but it would be de- 
sirable to have information on 
which rules may subsequently be 
based. 


5. Curved booms seem to be an in- 
teresting point of attack, and also 
loose-footed sails. 


6. Some work may be done on 
changing the curvature or setting 
of sail in a wind gradient, varying 
from the bottom to the top of the 
mast. 


7. Another theoretical possibility 
is investigation of the use of plates 
at the foot of the sail to prevent 
what are known in aerodynamics as 
end losses. This has been called a 
T-boom. 


8. It may be of theoretical interest 
to try definite airfoil shapes with 
doubled cambered surface to see 
whether double cambered sails offer 
any possibility of advancement. 


9. It would, of course, be possible 
to consider changes of curvature 
and lay off, which would help in the 
construction of the sail. 


These are merely first sugges- 
tions which are listed. It appears 
that the field is a broad one and 
that an immense amount of research 
work can be carried out, with bene- 
fit to the entire art of yacht sailing. 
The authors wish to have the sug- 
gestions and codperation of those 
skilled in the art. 
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OUR NEW COMET FOR 1937 
offers many valuable and exclusive features. 
The _Philipine MAHOGANY FRAME, 
DOUBLE PLANKED bottom, bronze fit- 
tings, double shrouds with spreaders, back 
stays with Highfield Levers, rounded cockpit 
ends and spray rails guarantee you an ex- 
ceptionally strong, leakproof boat that is very 
light and wonderfully fast. 


OUR SNIPE FOR 1937 uses the Y 


same fine construction and similar high value 
features. 

In both the Comet and Snipe national 
championship regattas this year, a Skaneateles 
boat won the first race and was first stock boat 
in every race. 


KNOCKDOWN SETS FOR 
COMET AND SNIPE 


SEE US AT THE SHOW 


SGKANEATELES 


BOAT and CANOE CO., Inc. 
founded 1893 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 














JEFFERY'S NO. 1 
YACHT GLUE HOLDS 


Jeffery’s Marine Glue has elastic- 
ity, resiliency, tenacity. Heat and 
cold cause no ill effects. It expands 
and contracts with the deck and does 
‘not crack, pulverize or chip. 

90% of the cost of caulking decks 
is labor. The glue itself is a minor 
item. Avoid frequent re-caulking by 
using Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht Glue. 
There is added economy in the fact 
that this glue gives 15 to 30% more 
volume per pound than _ inferior 
glues or other seam filling 
materials. 


Write for booklet, “How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat” 


LW. Ferdinand & 


Albany Street 





Boston .Mass. 
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Aeolus Blows the Fog Away 


(Continued from page 32) 


cup yacht derived from only two 
races. He cites, without giving dates 
or particulars, a race in a 1914-knot 
breeze and a race in light airs of 6 
and 7 knots, and finds the average 
actual speed of such unnamed yacht 
to be 8.03 knots. This figure he com- 
pares with the theoretical] 8.06 knots 
of the Ocean Racing Club curve and 
with the 8.35 knots of the speed 
curve of current usage, and, from 
such scanty data, draws the re- 
markable conclusion: 

“Thus, in actual practice, it will 
be found that the assumptions be- 
hind the theoretical speed curve re- 
flect a reasonably true measuring 
stick for potential yacht speed un- 
der various conditions of wind and 
points of sailing.” 

But why select only two races out 
of the many available? In 1930 and 
1934, seven cup yachts, challengers, 
defenders, and potential defenders, 
sailed some 65 or more races in all 
conditions of wind and sea. Some of 
these races were over the regular 
cup courses in the open sea, off 
Newport, others were cruising runs 
of the New York Yacht Club, and 
two or three were over special 
courses in Buzzards Bay and in 
Long Island Sound. Such races may 
be analyzed in several different 
ways: by taking all yachts, winners 
and losers, or by taking winners 
only; or, again, by separating the 
races according to the character of 
the course sailed. Or, finally, we 
might take the grand average of all 
yachts in all races of every kind and 
description. And, no matter how 
these many races may be analyzed, 
the result is always quite different 
from the 8.03 knots of the two se- 
lected races. Taking winners only, 
whether Enterprise, Yankee, or En- 
deavour, such yachts raced some 
1230 miles over the cup courses at 
an average speed of 8.24 knots; over 
all types of courses, including the 
squadron runs from port to port, 
they sailed 1801 miles at an average 
speed of 8.31 knots. And all the 
seven boats, over all the many 
courses, raced 3931 miles at a grand 
average speed of 8.22 knots. The 
average speed of a cup yacht is, 
thus, much faster than shown by 
the “reasonably true measuring 
stick” of the Hodge assumption. 

But the fixing of a single point on 
the speed curve is of little value, for 
many different curves may pass 
through a single point. Properly to 
establish the curve, three, four, or 
even more points should be tested, 
and tested by a number of races. 
But, in making such tests and in 
checking other points of the curve; 
it must always be remembered that 
the various curves give relative 
speeds only, and that conditions 
vary so from day to day and from 
place to place along the Atlantic 


Coast that the speed of a cup yacht 
in a race off Newport cannot be di- 
rectly compared with that of an 
Kight-Metre at Larchmont a week 
later. Nothing would be gained, 
therefore, by searching the records 
of the many clubs on Long Island 
Sound and by attempting, through 
such records, to establish the aver- 
age speed of the Eight-Metre Class. 
Such speeds, made in smooth waters 
and light breezes, could not be com- 
pared with the speed of a “‘Q”’ boat 
in the troubled waters and strong 
winds off Marblehead. Nor can one 
even fairly compare the speeds of 
the various classes in a single race off 
Larchmont, for the classes sail dif- 
ferent courses and meet widely 
different conditions of wind and cur- 
rent. The only effective way of find- 
ing the relative speeds of the differ- 
ent classes, or types of yachts is, 
then, to consider such races, and 
only such races, as those in which 
the boats all sailed over the same 
course. These conditions are met by 
the squadron runs and races held 
during the annual cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club. In this annual 
classic, yachts of all types, from the 
30-footer to the cup yacht, all race 
from port to port over the same 
course and all compete for the same 
general prize. And in Buzzards Bay 
and in the open sea off Newport, 
triangular races are held, which test 
the yachts on all points of sailing. 

Now on the cruises of 1930 and 
1934, five typical classes of modern 
yachts, among others, competed for 
these general prizes, and the records 
of such cruises may be used to 
check the various speed curves. 
These five classes are: 


Cup yachts, rating 76.0 feet 
Class M, rating 46.0 feet 
Twelve-Metres, rating 38.0 feet 
Ten-Metres, rating 32.4 feet 
Eight-Metres, rating 25.1 feet 


The cup yachts and the Class M 
boats were all designed and built 
under the Universal Rule; the vari- 
ous ‘‘metre boats,” on the other 
hand, were designed under the In- 
ternational Rule and without regard 
for their actual ratings under the 
American, or so-called Universal 
Rule. But, regardless of the rule 
under which these yachts were de- 
signed and built, these five classes 
furnish a fair cross section of the 
racing fleet of the New York Yacht 


‘Club. In each class there were sev- 


eral yachts racing, yachts of differ- 
ent design, of different build and of 
different rig. And, in each class, 
sgmetimes one yacht won, some- 
tages another; no one boat was a 
consistent winner. 

In analyzing these races, no at- 
tempt has been made to find the ac- 
tual speeds of the various yachts; 
relative speeds are all that is neces- 
sary to check the speed curve. And, 
in finding such relative speeds, the 
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Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 
The Painting of Yachts.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 
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—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 


New DULUZX 





Dimensions THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 
L.O.A, 300” fA 

L.W.L. 25'0” f This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as a Yaw, 
Beam 10’6” Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
Draft 3'9" a Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 


makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 
possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of 
outside ballast she is a pleasure to handle in the open 
sea. Write for circulars. 


General repairs and servicing at reasonable 
~.\ prices. We are equipped to do first class servicing 
as we have a crew of highly specialized mechan- 
ics. Our new ways haul out up to 500 tons. W e 
have a total of six ways. Have large steel store- 

3 sheds for winter storage with tracks leading into 

each shed, and each boat has its own individual 

4 a Ss cradle. We can do a speedy job in repairing or 

H y servicing, you will be surprised how reasonabl e 

the — — > on the prices are. 
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All Sizes and All Types 
SUITABLE FOR SMALL PLEASURE 
BOATS AND THE LARGEST SHIPS 

Illustration shows our 
10” low priced design 


GREAT PENETRATING POWER 


Catalog (1) Incandescent 
Catalog (A) Arc 
Catalog (F) Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 































DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness a// sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 


easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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WOOD cans REPAIRS 
IMPERFECT PLANKS 


Imperfect planks may be the result of 
accident or the plank being cut from too 
short stock. In the former case, rough 
the surface and apply Plastic Wood 
until a new edge is formed. In the latter 
case, rough the surface, gouge out 
grooves in the plank and apply Plastic 
Wood until edge is built 
up. When dry, plane down 
and caulk. Get your can at 
any paint, hardware or 
ship chandler store. Be 
sure to get the genuine 
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WANT MORE SPEED? 
Use the Spark Plugs 
CHAMPIONS use 


If you were a racing driver, preparing for 
a great race, you would test your boat 
with various types of equipment and you 
would find that you could reach your 
highest speed only when your engine 
was equipped with Champion Spark 
Plugs. That is why every important race 
throughout the world in the last twelve 
years—whether on land or water—has 
been won with Champions. If you want 
more power, speed and dependability 
change to Champions, if you are not 
already using them. Preferred at home— 
preferred abroad for every marine engine. 
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cup yachts furnish a most satisfac- 
tory basis for comparison, for the 
actual speed of these boats is known 
with considerable accuracy. Now, 
in racing over the varied courses, 
totalling 323.3 miles, the winning 
46-footer required 45h 29m 22s, 
while it took the winning cup 
yacht only 39h 35m 12s to cover the 
same distance at an average speed 
of 8.35 knots. On these particular 
races, therefore, in which the speed 
of the cup yacht varied all the way 
from over 11 knots down to 6.6 
knots, the speed of the 46-footer 
averaged some 87 per cent of that 
of the cup yacht. The results of 
similar comparisons for the winning 
yacht in each class for the same runs 
and races are shown in the following 
table: 


Sprep Ratios 


In Terms of the Speed of a Cup Yacht 
Races of 1930-1934 


Miles Actual Theoretical 

New’ Royal 

York Ocean 

46-Footers 323 87.0 85.9 81.8 


Twelve-Metres 323 79.6 80.7 76.1 
Ten-Metres 208. 74.7. 76.6. 12:6 
Eight-Metres 262 68.0 70.1 65.4 


which shows clearly that the pres- 
ent system of calculating the theo- 
retical speed ratios more nearly rep- 
resents actual conditions than does 
the proposed speed scale of the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club. For the 
46-footers, the New York theoreti- 
cal percentage is 1 per cent too low; 
for the Twelve-Metres, it is 1 per 
cent too high; but for the Royal 
Ocean Club these differences are 
5.2 per cent and 3.5 per cent respec- 
tively. Even for the smallest class, 
the New York curve is only 2 per 
cent in error, as against 2.6 per cent 
of the Royal Ocean. 

That is, the “reasonably true 
measuring stick”’ fails by nearly 4 
per cent to represent the speed of a 
cup yacht and it fails to reflect the 
relative speeds of the various classes 
of yachts. This new speed curve 
consistently errs in favoring the 
small yacht as against the larger. 
By making the theoretical speed 
ratios of the smaller boats consist- 
ently smaller than they should be, 
the use of such curve would give the 
small yacht too great an allowance. 
At a theoretical speed of 81.8 per 
cent of that of a cup boat, the 
46-footer would be entitled to an 
allowance of 96 seconds per mile in- 
stead of the 71 seconds of the pres- 
ent scale. The actual difference in 
speeds, in sailing 323.3 miles, was 
only 65.7 seconds per mile. 

If, instead of considering winners 
only, all the yachts in the various 
classes be taken, then the results 
are practically the same. As six or 
more boats sailed in some classes. 
the mileage will be vastly increased 
but the average percentages will be 
changed very slightly. In the smaller 
classes, where more boats sailed, 
there was apt to be a greater differ- 
ence between the first and last boat 
than in the cup class, where fewer 
yachts raced and where the compe- 
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tition was keener. And such differ- 
ences in times would naturally result 
in pulling down the class aver- 
age. Thus, considering the Ten- 
Metres, for example, there were, on 
the average, four boats in each race 
and all the yachts sailed some 
1157.3 miles against two or more 
cup yachts. While the winning Ten- 
Metre in each race averaged 74.7 
per cent of the speed of the winning 
cup boat, the average speed of all 
the Ten-Metres was slightly less, 
only 74.4 per cent of that of all the 
cup yachts in the same races. With 
the exception of the Class M boats, 
the differences are immaterial. In 
this class the shift was larger, the 
ratio for all the 46-footers in sailing 
their 1256 miles being 85.3 per cent 
instead of 87.0 per cent for the 
winners only. 

All of these results are shown on 
the accompanying diagram, which 
is adapted from that.in the March 
Yacutina. The two curves are iden- 
tically the same as those of the for- 
mer diagram. And, in placing the 
results of this present investigation 
on these curves, the speed of a cup 
yacht has been taken at the grand 
average of the winning yachts on 
their 1801 miles of racing, namely, 
8.31 knots. From this, the speeds of 
the other classes were determined 
from their respective percentages 
as given in the above table. A third 
curve, shown by a dotted line, rep- 
resents the 70 per cent allowance 
table, which was in force for a few 
years prior to 1908. But, in drawing 
this curve, the constant has been 
adjusted so as to make the curve 
pass through the 9-knot mark for a 
100-foot yacht and thus make this 
curve directly comparable with the 
other two. 

From this diagram, it is apparent 
how closely all the actual results 
follow the standard curves. With 
the exception of the 46-foot Class, 
the relative speed marks all fall be- 
tween the 60 and the 70 per cent 
curves. And even for this excep- 
tional class, the speed mark, when 
all yachts are considered, falls in 
line with the others. 


Conclusions 


Conditions of wind and water 
vary so from place to place and 
from day to day that no single speed 
curve can be constructed that will 
accurately represent relative speeds 
in all races. Average conditions, 
and average conditions only, can be 
represented by such a curve. When 
the actual conditions depart radi- 
cally from such average, then the 
use of such curve for the calculation 
of allowances will naturally give ab- 
normal results. 

The two types of speed curves — 
that of current usage and that pro- 
posed by the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club — are practically interchange- 
able. By adjusting the percentage 
and the constant of the proposed 
new formula, the resultant speed 
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the Kelvin-White Spheri- 
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@ Will you be among the yachtsmen who are 
‘heading south’ this year in increasing numbers? 
@ Will your boat be among those on which 
SMITH CUP-DEFENDER FINISHES have been used 
for utmost protection and beauty in southern 
waters? 
We recommend the following SMITH FINISHES: 

For Bottoms 
MANNING MARINE GREEN Anti-Fouling 
Combines a smooth bottom with anti-fouling 
protection. 

ALL-PURPOSE BRONZE 
FISHERMAN RED (Copper) 

For Topsides 

YACHT WHITE YACHT BLACK 
(Gloss — Semi — Flat) 

Varnishes 
AQUATITE BX-127 (Bakelite) 
SPAR COATING 


Also a full line of enamels for a wide variety of 
interior and exterior uses. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


_ Manufacturers o 
Quality Marine Finishes Since 1827 
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curve can be made to approximate 
closely the 60 per cent curve now in 
general use or the 70 per cent curve 
or any other curve of recent usage. 

For the average conditions en- 
countered by the racing fleet of the 
New York Yacht Club on its an- 
nual cruise, the present 60 per cent 
speed curve is fairly satisfactory 
and represents actual results far 
better than the curve of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club. 

The results of the two seasons, 
1930 and 1934, appear to show, 
however, that a slight increase in 
the percentage of allowance might 
give more satisfactory results. A 
65 per cent curve seems to fit the 
results somewhat better than the 
60 per cent curve. 

For ocean racing, the average 
conditions are quite different from 
those under which the races and 
runs of the New York fleet are held. 
On the open ocean the winds and sea 


favor the larger boats, and the much 
larger allowances of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club may be more 
fair and just than those of the 60 
per cent curve of current usage on 
the Atlantic Coast. Only a thor- 
ough investigation can decide this. 
(To be continued.) 


Nore. In order that both sides of 
such an important question as 
changing the present basis of com- 
puting time allowances may be 
heard, we print this article by 
Charles Lane Poor. In it Professor 
Poor analyzes the Barrett system, 
adopted by the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club and explained by Edward A. 
Hodge in Yacutine for March, 
1936, and also the present system 
which has been in use many years. 
Professor Poor was for many years 
on the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity and has been measurer of 
the NewYork Yacht Club. [Ed.] 


Beyond Ten Thousand Miles 


(Continued from page 29) 


From Tongareva on to Pago Pago 
and Uea and Suva and then the 
worst weather since the North 
Atlantic — Force Eight all the time 
to Vila, in the Hebrides, with every- 
thing up that both ships would 
stand. Director carried away her 
fore gaff in that mess, but that is 
another story. 

One Tahiti afternoon Director’s 
gang sat yarning with Hurricane’s 
swipes in the park by the side of the 
lagoon. Someone jumped up on a 
wooden bench. 

“Zounds!” he cried. ‘It’s an- 
other ketch!” 

We knew it couldn’t be a local 
trader coming down the edge of the 
reef for the pass because there are 
no ketches belonging to Tahiti. 

Four Winds eventually made up 
for Motu Uta, came up for the wall 
silently under power, and our gang, 
with her two bassos, made a perfect 
Price’s Bend chorus. The Whitman 
Brothers, her owners and only crew, 
are both engineers and were bound 
for New Guinea when Tahiti hove 
in sight. But the charm of the is- 
lands has them and they plan to buy 
a plantation, with Four Winds 
anchored near by, all stocked to go 
against the day they decide they’ve 
had enough. 

We met a Pole named Webber on 
Fareute Point one day. He had 
built himself a 15-foot staysail ketch. 
We were all worried about Webber. 
He set out one day for Raratonga, 
in the Cook group, in the middle of 
the hurricane season, with an un- 
tried rig in a boat so small he had 
to go down the only hatch head 
first. He struck a sweet gale on the 
way. But he got to Raratonga. He 
went beyond that to New Zealand 
in the westerly gale season. He 
arrived in good time. 


No more rollicking crew exists 
than that of the New Zealand cutter 
Ngataki. Her skipper, John Wray, 
built her himself from what was 
left of an old grain ship. First mate 
is Arthur Mathias, an ace in the 
R.A.F. who has a reputation of his 
own in the South Seas. The cry on 
Ngataki was: ‘‘Let’s get her home 
by Christmas!”’ They did, with the 
tail of a hurricane. 

Close together arrived the Te 
Repunga, a ketch-rigged Norwegian 
pilot cutter under the Hitlerian 
swastika, and the American yacht 
Viva, 145 days out of Honolulu. 
For 96 days Viva drifted up and 
down in the deserted stretch of sea 
between Fanning Island and the 
Marquesas (one thousand miles in 
a direct line). Viva’s owner, Stephen 
Miller, who is closing sixty years, 
his young wife (who navigates), and 
a single hand, had done the voyage 
together. Intolerable suffering had 
been their lot during the doldrum 
spell and, when at last they fetched 
Tahiti, it came as no surprise when 
they said they would rest there a 
while — perhaps forever. Miller had 
been a professor of economics who 
preferred the way to the magic 
isles to that of chill in Wisconsin. 
Te Repunga entertained Tahiti’s 
tiny Germany and sailed away for 
the stiff trip to Honolulu. 

In the Pacific, all distances are 
great. AJl ports are far away wher- 
ever you are. Without attempting 
to belittle the feat which is the 
Bermuda race, we who voyage here 
do a Bermuda race every week. Of 
course, there are none of the cursed 
Gulf Stream squalls and much of an 
east-west passage is before the 
trade. That trade you’ve read about 
is not as true as you would think. 
Whole weeks, in the middle of what 
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Ideal power for dinghies, and for aux- 
iliary power on Snipes, Comets, Stars 
and all small sail boats. Weighs only 
2414 pounds. Write for catalog of com- 
plete Evinrude line, and special litera- 
ture on outboards for auxiliary use, 
including methods of mounting, and 
special reduction gears. OUTBOARD 
Motors Corporation, 4772 N. 27th 
St.. Milwaukee. 
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Strength and Durability 








Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

| Made in England 
SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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“ead the necord J 
LD Before you buy ANY Diesel 


investigate 


CUMMINS-DIESEL 


28 Marine Models 


from which to choose, each equipped with the EXCLUSIVE 
<) Cummins Fuel Distribution and Injection System. 


Ask for Details 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., 405 Wilson St., COLUMBUS, IND. 


CUMMINS -DIESELS — 


MARINE’ INDUSTRIAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 

















Be sure to examine 
re the large display of 
1 CAPE COD BOATS 


7K on the center aisle, 
ah ok main floor of the 
Nee . MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
“ah January 8th to 16th 
oe It will be the most important 


display of sailboats ever 
shown in New York 


Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp. 
Wareham, Mass. 


For a generation, builders of sailboats, skiffs, dories 
and outboards for youngsters and adults 





18 FT. BABY KNOCKABOUT 
ith improved rig 

Winner of 1936 Annual Class 
Championship 














eee BOB B OBOE Eee ees es | 
Old Man Joe says: 


JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 








JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 











These vital and exclusive fea- 
tures have won universal 
approval and adoption by 
more than 57 engine builders. 


Specialists in REVERSE & REDUCTION Gears 


=~. CEARS 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
fing Pa tees a alesiattent alls! llellliad lll allt 





21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 





MATTHEWS 
RICHARDSON 
KERMATH 


Their ads in this issue tell the ela aerelale 


BRUNS-KIMBALL SHOWS 
these popular Boats and Engines 
COME AND SEE 1937 MODELS HERE THIS MONTH 
Interesting fleet of Boats and Engines now on display 


Also Used Terms 
Boats and Engines and Trades 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 15TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








the Sailing Directions would have 
you believe is the season of strong 
southeasterlies, are passed in fickle 
calm where you are damn glad the 
old percolator perks. 

Some who come voyaging on the 
triangular track from California to 
Papeete to Honolulu and return, 
make their entire trip without so 
much as a serious squall. But those 
breezes do blow, do raise Ned with 
gear and do drown good men. The 
Pacific, particularly the ‘South 
Sea’”’ Pacific, is a treacherous old 
hag when she wants to be. 

Alain Gerbault will tell you a 
yarn or two about Pacific bad 
weather. We met him one day in 
Papeete after returning from nearby 
Moorea. His new ship, the Alain 
Gerbault, lay at anchor away from 
the town. He is a solitary soul and 
was slow to come aboard; but he 
did and we had a good gam. He is 
on his way around the world again 
but he doesn’t know how long he’ll 
take this time. “I would never 
finish,” he said, ‘‘eef eet ees not 
necessary!’ 

It is with contempt that some 
say: ‘‘Oh, the voyage broke up in 
Tahiti!’”? But what better place for 
a voyage to end? From Tahiti 
onward to the west, the small boat 
skipper searches for something he 
left behind him the day he sailed 
out of Papeete’s pass. He will never 
find it again. He will want to turn 
around against the forbidding bar- 
rier of the trade when he has dis- 
covered his mistake but that, as the 
winds will it, is impossible. He must 
voyage far to the south to catch the 
westerlies, then up through the 
variables to a position to windward 
of the enchanted island to return 
again. Few ever do. 

Nothing could approach the 
story telling among old trading 
skippers in Papeete’s bars. Steamers 
cannot take the place of the Society 
Island trading schooners in the 
yarns they supply or the men that 
tell them. Tales of the moods of the 
sea still drift in. One present day 
story which seems lifted out of a 
century ago happened not many 
months ago. 

Captain Turco, of the Frigate, 
told it to us. It was the old Vanya, 
he said, that was coming south past 
the Marquesas under all plain sail. 
She was lumber-laden and many 
weeks out of Seattle. Her hull was 
waterlogged and for some reason 
her skipper saw fit to abandon ship 
sixty miles east of Tai-O-Hai, on 
Nuka Hiva. It was fair weather 
when they put off in the boats and 
an easy row into the land. Her 
skipper, who appears to have 
wasted no love on the Vanya, left 
the ship with all sail on and she was 
hull down on the horizon, going 
towards the Paumotus, when last 
they saw her. Weeks later, a trading 
schooner brought the crew of the 
Vanya into Papeete. The skipper 
and his men almost went mad when 
they saw the Vanya riding at 
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anchor in the harbor. Her main 
and mizzenmasts were gone but a 
few tattered sails still clung to the 
fore. Vanya had sailed herself 890 
miles through a storm that took out 
two masts, through the dangerous 
passes between the atolls of the 
Paumotus, past Maketea, past 
Tahiti, to Huahine, where she was 
picked up by a Union liner and 
towed back to Papeete! 

Turco told us, too, of the fate of 
the little Evalu, which American 
yachtsmen will remember was sailed 
to the South Seas by a Spaniard, 
Captain Blanco, and his daughter. 
She was a tiny schooner designed by 
Charles Mower. John Alden de- 
signed her rig. She had come safely 
out, but finances broke the voyage 
in Tahiti. Captain Turco bought 
her for the French government and 
was sent in her under sail to the 
Marquesas as France’s representa- 
tive there. We met Turco in Tai- 
O-Hai on the way down and had a 
feast aboard the little Evalu which 
had been renamed Frigate. We 
sailed, with Turco following us, and 
were in Papeete when a rescuing 
schooner brought Turco and his 
crew of two into port. Frigate had 
gone onto coral-built Tetiaroa in 
the night and was a total loss. If 
Mower and Alden were to see their 
handiwork today, bleaching there 
on the beach, it is certain they 
would feel, as we do, that Frigate 
had indeed gone a long way for 
such a little ship. 

As we write this, in Suva, Fiji, 
there is a remarkable picture in the 
harbor for those who would under- 
stand — three little ships which 
have come a long, long road in 
search of something none of us have 
yet found. Three little ships which 
any day might follow Frigate on any 
of a thousand offshore reefs. They 
are Director, Hurricane and Cimba. 
Through crew trouble, ill health, 
shipwreck, and a hundred other 
difficulties, Richard Maury, of the 
Cimba, has gone courageously on. 
After ten months in Suva, after all 
but losing Cimba on the reefs out- 
side, he prepares now to go on to the 
west. We, on Director, have virtually 
walked in on every influenza epi- 
demic in the South Pacific since 
arriving. We have lost and gained 
crew until we are dizzy, ourselves 
and loyal old Dennis Puleston still 
aft. Hurricane has a skipper who 
has set his teeth and borne the 
worst case of sun poisoning since 
Jack London’s, and grins. And we 
three ships are no exceptions. 

Why do they do it? 

For the snatch of song one hears 
passing a Tonkinese hut on the 
plantations! For the perfume, vague 
and elusive, on the offshore night 
wind! For a drink! For a ghostly 
greeting during your late watch 
from the high tropic bird. For the 
murmuring one hears in the iron- 
wood trees! For pearls! For tortoise 
shell! For trocas! Why, man — 

What’s the new course, Denny? 


ee ee ee 
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LESS CARBON M3 C 
with the y. cXS 
Palmer 

OIL ENGINE 


It is surprising but true that a Palmer 
Oil Engine forms even less carbon 
than a well adjusted gasoline en- 
gine. Idling, at slow speed working, 
racing, it makes no difference. This 
engine responds perfectly to every 
notch of the throttle and operates 
with the same smoothness and with 
high efficiency at every speed. 





Palmer Oil Engines use low priced fuel oil and 

give more miles per gallon than the same size 

and speed engine operating on gasoline. Cut 

above — 4-cylinder engine 30 h.p. at 1600 

PAI: GARE G0 6.6.55% asa 0% 6 

Dealers in all important $4 vo 
coastal cities F.O.B. Cos Cob 


Send for descriptive literature 


PALMER BROs. ENGINES, INC. 
4 Hathaway Rd., Cos Cob, Conn. 

















1937 
AN INTERNATIONAL 
RACING YEAR! 


J Boats will be launched early in 
April. All our sheds and the Basin 
are filled to capacity. Within a few 
months yachts will again be fitting 
out. 


Yacht owners this year should do all 
preliminary work possible during the 
late fall and winter months, because 
of congestion and labor conditions 
which will arise in the spring. 


Engine room and deck equipment 
furnished and installed. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 














Of Interest to the Skipper 


Sparkman & Stephens Organization Expands 


ILLIAM EDGAR JOHN, who is executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association and recognized as a leading authority 
on marine engine installations, has recently become associated with Spark- 
man & Stephens, Inc., in a consulting capacity. Mr. John, in addition to 
many power boat installations, has recently developed, in conjunction with 
Sparkman & Stephens, several interesting and unusual auxiliary installa- 
tions for sail boats which have proved very successful. 
Osborne M. Curtis, III, has become associated with Sparkman «& 
Stephens’ Boston office. 


++ + 


Doepel Joins William M. Eldridge 


ERBERT L. DOEPEL, for many years with Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 

has recently become associated with the firm of William M. Eldridge, 

Inc., yacht brokers of New York City. Mr. Doepel started his career with 
the Gielow firm in 1918 and remained with them until 1932. 


+ + + 


Nystrom with Penn Yan Boats 


HARLES G. NYSTROM, for many years plant superintendent and 
later in charge of sales for the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., has recently be- 
come associated with Penn Yan Boats, Inc. of Penn Yan, N. Y. Mr. 
Nystrom will assist in their development of a first class knockabout about 
24 feet 0.a. which will sell at a moderate price. 


+ + + 


Nary To Represent Hill Diesel 


ions Hill Diesel Engine Company announces the appointment of Wil- 
liam T. Nary as special representative with headquarters at the home 
office, Lansing, Michigan. Mr. Nary was formerly with the Diesel Divi- 
sion of the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 


+ + + 


Matthews Adds Texas Distributor 


M. ISENHOWER, sales manager of The Matthews Company, Port 

-Clinton, Ohio, has just announced the appointment of C. B. Del- 

homme, of Houston, Texas, as distributor for Matthews stock cruisers in 
the Southern Texas territory. 


a | 


Regatta Winners Use Texaco 


| re seatal first places, three seconds and four thirds in the eight principal 
inboard races at the President’s Cup Regatta at Washington, D. C., 
including the race from which the regatta gets its name, were won by boats 
using Texaco fuel, according to a statement issued by J. G. van Santvoord, 
manager of Texaco’s Marine Sales Division. 

In the President’s Cup Race, six of the eight starters relied upon Texaco 
racing fuel to furnish them the needed power and three of the six used the 
entire line of Texaco lubricants. 

With the largest entry list of the meet, twenty-one boats, the A. P. B. A. 


Championship for the 225-cubic-inch displacement class resulted in Texaco’ 


fueled and lubricated boats finishing in one, two, three order. In the special 
225-cubic-inch race for the John Charles Thomas Trophy, they took first 
and third places. The smaller class of inboard hydroplanes, with engines of 
from 91 to 135 cubic inches displacement, was won by Fred Hahn’s Baby 
Pep, a “135” boat, which was followed across the finish line by Edison 
Hedges’ 91-cubic-inch Universal Eagle, the latter setting a world’s record 
for her class. Both were 100 per cent Texaco. 

Fred Jacoby and Dean Draper, two of the country’s best known out- 
board racing figures, have been appointed distributors of Texaco Racing 
Fuel No. 6 in their respective territories. Jacoby will handle New Jersey 
and Manhattan Island and Draper the State of Michigan. 

Texaco Racing Fuel No. 6 is a specially prepared product and is the re- 
sult of extensive research at the Company’s laboratory at Beacon, N. Y. 
It is made expressly for use in outboard motors engaged in short, high 
speed races and, in addition to its quick firing qualities, is scientifically 
blended with lubricating oil to insure perfect performance under extreme 
conditions. 
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“*Challenge,”’ Snipe No. 371 
Philip A. Benson, Jr., Owner 
Winner: 


International Championships, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 


Larchmont Race Week 
Manhasset Bay Fall Series 
Sea Cliff Yacht Club Junior Series 


Sea Cliff Yacht Club Girls Series 
(Sailed by crew) 


Third: 


Hempstead Harbor Yacht Club Series 
(Four out of six races) 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Ine. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork Citp 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 























NO UNEXPECTED EMBARRASSMENTS 


No hidden troubles, no unexpected embarrass- 
ments, no lurking fears that the power plant of your 
boat may go “temperamental,”’ if the engine is by 
Murray & Tregurtha. Hour in and hour out, under all 
conditions of wind, weather, and water, plenty of 
steady, dependable power is delivered con- 
sistently by a Murray & Tregurtha engine. Without 
a thought of unlooked-for difficulties, you can keep 
your mind on your course, assured that uninterrupted 
power will continue. 


Write for descriptive folder 





MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 
North Quincy, Mass. 
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B a Volumes of 


RA Cic ||| YACHTING 


The Great Blue Water Yacht Races i f Or l 93 6 
| 1866-1935 
by Atrrep F. Loomis b 


“Tt is a thoroughly seamanlike 
book, packed full of interest and %* The bound volumes of YACHTING for 1936 
: contain the wealth of good nautical reading a 
yachtsman appreciates: fiction, cruise stories, de- 
signs, news of the yachting world. 


romance, good reading from cover 
to cover.’’—Lincoln Colcord. 


Illustrated. $4.00 net 
ustrated. $4.00 ne % The twelve issues are bound in two handsome 


BOOK DEPARTMENT binders, sent postpaid for $10.00 ($6.00 if you 
supply the magazines). No. 1, Jan. to June; No. 


YACHTI N (; + Joly: toi lve: tied 


205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. YACHTING 
, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


















































PRESERVE YOUR: COPIES OF YACHTING 


Handsome Binders for Your Copies of 


Yachting 


Order Now 


oe BINDERS were designed especially for Y acuTING. 
They are strong and durable and particularly attractive. 
Handsomely embossed in a blue-green sea tint which makes 
a special appeal to every sailor. 


A Handsome Addition to Your Library 


Each binder holds six copies of Yacutinea. It is very simple 
to insert each copy as received, keeping them neat, clean, 
intact and in consecutive order. Ideal for handy reference. 
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Subscription Department: 


| 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| 

| 


Sank te Cou Bomnaid There is enclosed $........ for one [_] two [] binders to be sent to 
One Binder (for 6 copies)..... $2.00 
Two Binders (for 12 copies) or $3.50 Street Bee ie anceiin: BAA ars OM ENE Cer Re Ala ACETE SCONE Oe Rye Oa) BL tae At hart el eae a anes Mala eae | 


(Foreign postage 25c per binder) 
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; To yachtsmen who cruise Long Island Sound, Victor Anderson and his 
gasoline tanker ACTIVE are a familiar sight. Distributing fuel and oil for the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
the ACTIVE must perform with absolute dependability under all conditions of service. She is powered with a 
4-cylinder Hall-Scott FISHER JR. engine of 65-70 h.p. Equipped with a 3:1 reduction gear, this engine turns 
a 30” propeller 600 r.p.m. Heavily built, and heavily laden, she cruises easily at 9 to 10 m.p.h., and shows a 
very satisfactory economy both of fuel and of lubricant. 

Hall-Scott engines are made in a variety of models from 40 horsepower to 325 horsepower. They are adapted 
to almost every marine need, and, singly or in multiple, they power craft of from thirty to one hundred feet in 
length. They are used successfully in express cruisers, fast runabouts, water taxis, picket and coast guard boats, 


work boats, commercial fishing boats, sport fishing boats, cruisers, motor yachts, motor sailers, and auxiliaries. 





HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company « 254 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. . * 


BERKELEY, CAL. - LOS ANGELES, CAL. - SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 








